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PREFACE. 


rpi-IIS introduction ma}^ stand as a preface both to the present 
volume and to thc' series of those which it is trusted may 
follow it. 

Requests have often reached me for educational documents which I 
have found it dilFicult immediately to supply owing to the document 
in question never having been printed or the volume in which it is 
contained being out of print. At the Conference of Directors of 
- Public Instruction which met at Delhi in 1917 I enquired if a reprint 
of important educational records would be useful. The reply was in 
the affirmative.* The Bureau of Education has since that date been 
collecting and sifting such records. Other duties and frequent inter- 
ruptions have prevented me from gathering them together and 
putting them into proper form. The first volume, mth records extend- 
ing from the earliest times to 1839, is now ready. It has been particularly 
difficult to prepare ; and it is hoped that succeeding volumes may follow 
more rajjidly. 

The early history of education in India is a matter of peculiar 
interest. The ofiorts of the missionaries, the growth of a consciousness ' 
of responsibility for the instruction of the people (at a time when, in 
England, this task was hardly regarded as a public duty), the dawning 
of a recognition of the enormous difficulties involved in such a duty, 
the polemics which led to the momentous decision to introduce the 
'w^estern system of learning for the middle class — ^these subjects, linlced 
as they are with the names of striking personalities, present a fascinat- 
ing field of study. The story has been told by Trevelyan, Syed Mahmud 
S. Sattianadhan, F. W. Thomas and H. R. James.f 

' * Ileport of the Conference of Directors of Public Inslruciionf 1917, Dolhr, 1917 (p. 20). 

I C. E. Trevelyak, On the Dducation of the People of India. London, 1838. 

Syed jrAiiMOOD, A Jlisiory of Education in Indian 1781 to 1893, Aligarh, 189.7. 

S, SATTUTAN.iDiiAx, IHstory of Education in the Madras P)csidency, .Madras, 1891. 

F. W. Thomas, The Ilisiort/ and Prospects of British Education in India. London, 189L 

II. R. James, Education and Blaitsmanship in India, London, 1017, 
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Preface 


Tile present work is not a liistory of education, in India. It is a 
reprint of documents. I'liese dooumonts arc, for the convenience of 
the reader and with a view l,o Ihoir arrangement, connected by brief 
narratives. But in no sense are tlicse narratives to lie construed as 
forming a history. The important jiarl. consists in the documents tliem- 
selvcs. Possibly t.hese ma}’^ yet, assist, in guiding some future 
student in the compilation of a history of this subject more elaborate 
than those which have yet appeared. 

Nor is the present collection the tirst of its kind. Among earlier 
collections may be mentioned the following. An Apjiendix to the 
Minutes of Evidence of the Select Committee of 1832 on the Affairs of 
the East India Company * * * § contains, in addition to Eisher’s Jlcmoir (ol 
which more anon), a number of official papers dealing Avith early educa- 
tion in India. The Records of the I\Iadras Government edited by 
Arbuthnot in 1855 f contain a valuable record so far as that Presidency 
is concerned, as well as records of more general interest. The collec- 
tion of despatches from the Homo Government publi.shed in 1870 furnishes 
documents for the period from 1851 to 18GS.j; Howell also in his works§ 
has collected a number of official papers. These books, however, are out 
of print. It is also necessary, in dealing with them, at once to supjdc- 
ment and to exercise selection. 

This first volume coA^ers the period from about 1781 to 1839. 
The documents deal AAuth early priA'atc cnter]>risc and the acliAuty, first 
of individual servants of the blast hidi.a Com})any, then of the Com])any 
itself ; the foundation of instit\it,ions, many 'of Avhich haA'c surA*iA’'ed 


* Mhixiies of Evidence iahen before the tSdrcl Conwiittrc of the Uohfc of Covimon^i on the Afjairx 
of the East India Comjmjiijt Febrvary hlth to July 27thi hS3C^ I Public. J*rintcil by order of tbo Ilon'ble 
Court of Directors, London, 1833. (Appendix I.) 

t Selections from the Records of the Madrasi Government No. II y Taper.? rdating to Public Instruct- 
ton, comprising a memorandum of the proceedings of the j^Iadras Government in the Department of 
public Instruction with «n nppendfa; containing ttU the more imjwrtant papers recorded on the subject* 
Compiled by A. J. Arbutiixot, JIndras, 1855. 

!jl Selections from the Records of the Governtneni of IndiOy Home Department, No. LXXVIy A collection 
of Despatches from the Home Government on the futbjcct of Education in India, lS5i to ISGS. Calcutln, 
1870. 

§ P. A, Hov’ell, Education in India, prior to IS54 and in 1S70-71, Calcutta, JS72 ,* and Note on 
^ke state of Edtication d^tring 1SGG-G7, Cnlcntln, 18(18. 
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in some form or otlicr till lo-rlny ; ilic first gront in aid of edneation 
and ilic marliincry devised for utilising it : the surveys made with a ' 
view to a wide dissemination of knowledge; the transfer of public 
interest and public funds from the pursuit of the old learning of 
(he east to that of the western literature and science and to the 
study of the English language. Lord Auc‘kland's minute of 1839 
close.s not only the controversy between tl c orientalists and the 
oecidcntalists but also a definite period, characterised by its own theories 
and enterprises — a period of vague but often heroic beginnings, which 
paved the way for the de.'^pnteh of 1854 and the gradual realisation of 
an ordered policy. 

The arrangement adopted is topical and chronological. This 
.‘^corned desirable in order to bring together documents dealing with the 
same subject but with some regard to the sequence of their production. 

It does not profess to be jierfect, but it is hoped that, on the whole, it 
will conduce to convenience for the reader. A chronological list of 
documents and a short index arc included. When the series is com- 
[ilcic it is ]>roposed to publish a combined list and a combined 
index. There is also a tabular statement of events in India and in the 
general world of thought, which may help to locate and illumine the 
j)oin(s of progre.ss indicated in the .documents. 

The, records which have contributed most to the volume arc those 
of the Government of India. This is natural, since the object is to 
avoid detail and to concentrate on the general and the essential. But 
the record offices of the larger provinces also have been requisitioned 
and have provided useful material. 

The documents themselves occur in four forms. First, there 
arc originals. An example of these is document No. 31, which has 
probably never been copied and on -the margin of Avhich arc still to be 
seen the obseiwations of Idacaulay vTitten in liis own hand. (The 
observations arc reproduced in the print.) Second, there are early 
prints. Examples of these arc numerous ; among them may be 
mentioned documents nos. 6, 8, 9, 21, ..etc. Third, there are^old hand- 
yritten copies of th<j originals. Fottrlh, there are copies of these or of tlie 
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originals made by the record office. All these foitr, save the first, offer 
difficulties of readings. Even the prints are -not perfect ; the first 
and second prints of Macauffiy’s Minute contain curious (though 
unimportant) variations. The third class is, not unnaturally, full of 
obvious errors — the result of carelessness in copying or of ignorance. One 
finds ‘ thing ’ written for ‘ thinlc,’ ' last ’ for ‘ lost ’, ‘ owing ’ for 
‘ owning,’ ‘ conduct ’ for ‘ contabt,’ ‘ taught ’ for ' thought, ‘ exacted ’ 
for ' exalted,’ ‘ execute ’ for ‘ excuse,’ etc. There are also instances 
of impossible grammar. Such errors have been corrected in the 
present print. ' n the other hand, eccentricities of spelling have 
been preserved ; and no attempt has been made, save in the connect- 
ing narratives, to render spelling consistent. 

A document of particular interest for this period is Fisher’s Memoir. 
Though it deals mainly with details and with individual institutions, its 
description of them sheds a flood of light upon the spirit and tendency 
of the times. I was urged to reprint it in full. At one time I had 
intended to do so. On a fta’ther consideration of this point, I have 
come to the conclusion that, in days when economy of printing is for a 
variety of reasons desirable, this course was hardly justifiable. "The 
arrangement of the Memoir is necessarily defective, dealing as it often 
does twice or thrice over with the same institutions at different stages 
of their development. There is a good deal of material which, while 
it will not repay reprinting, is hardly separable from more valuable 
passages. Lastly, the elaborate statements in tabular form, which 
form one of its most interesting features, are difficult to reproduce. I 
have therefore (apart from allusions in the connecting narratives) put 
the main outlines of this work and some of its more illuminating 
passages into the form of an appendix. 

My thanks are due to Mr. G. R. Kaye, who has zealously assisted 
me in the study and elimination of large numbers of records 'and who 
is responsible for the appendix summarising Fisher’s Memoir ; to the 
Records Officers for the ready supply of manuscripts, etc.; to 
Mr. Sanial of the Calcutta Historical Society ; to Sir Michael Sadler, to 
whom I am indebted for advice and for the valuable suggestion of a 
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slatcmcni ol contemporaneous events and to Mr. Ruslibrook- 
Williams for the checking of that statement and perusal of the work 
in manuscript. 


Slmla ; 


H. SHAEP, 

Educational Commissioner loith the 

Government of India. 


The 23th October, 1919. 
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-Selections from Educational Records 


CHAPTER 1. 

Early Entlrrrise. 

" Education is no exotic in India. There is no country where 
the love of learning had so early an origin or has exercised so lasting and 
powerful an influence. From the simple poets of the Vedic age to the 
Bengali philosopher of the present day there has been an uninterrupted 
succession of teachers and scholars. The immense literature which 
this long period has produced is thoroughly penetrated with the 
scholastic spirit : and the same spkit has left a deep impression on 
the social conditions of the people among whom that literature was 
produced.”^- 

In the laws of Blanu and other Dharma Sastras, there is informa- 
tion about the regulations of the studies of the upper classes, particular!}'- 
the Brahmans, but there is no record of any instruction for the lower 
classes; and even with reference to the “twice born” there is little 
indication of the extension of education. Pamous seats of learning 
were Taxila — at the beginning of the Clnistian era, Ujjain in the early 
ccntinies of that era, Ayodhia, Nalanda and Pataliputra (Patna) during 
the Gupta period, and Benares; and later on Sringcri in Mysore 
and Nadia in Bengal. Taxila, Nalanda and Pataliputra were Bhuddist 
centres. Ea-IIicn describes briehy the monasteries at Pataliputra, 
Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing that at Nalanda ; etc. 


"j r. W. Thomas, The UUlortj and ProsiKde of British Bducalion in India* 1. 
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Selections from Edncational Eccords 


Whatever may have been the effect of the hluslim conquest of 
India on education, the Em^jeror iUvbar took considerable interest in 
the subject, as the following interesting passage from the Ain-i- 
Akbari'^* shows: — 

In every countr}% but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for }’cars at 
school, where they learn the consonants and ^^owcls. A great portion of the life 
of the students is \Yastcd by making them read many books, llis ]\Iajcsiy orders 
that every school boy should first learn to write the letters of the Alphabet, and 
also learn to trace their several forms. He ought to learn the shape and name 
of each letter, which may bo done in two days, when the boy should proceed 
to vrtiic the joined letters.. They may be pmetised for a week, after wliicli the 
boy should learn some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. Caro is 
to bo taken that ho learns to understand everything himself; but the teacher 
may assist him a little. He ought then for some time to be daily practised in 
writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon ticquirc a current liaiid. The 
teacher ought especially to look after five things : knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words ; the hcmislicli ; the verse ; the fonner lesson. If this 
method of teaching be adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or even in a day, 
what it took others years to understand, so much so that people will be quite 
astonished. Every boy ought to read books on morals, aritlinictic, the notation 
peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, 
physiognomy, household matters, the niles of Government, medicine, logic, 
the. tabi’i, riyazi, and ilahi sciences, and history ; all of which may be gradually 
acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, sLudciits ought to learn the Bayfikaran, Niyal, Bedunfa, 
and Batanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things which the 
present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright lustre 
over Madrasahs.” ^ 

“ Education in India under ibe Britisb Government,’’ says Howell, 
was first ignored, then violently and successfully oi)posed, then con- 
ducted on a system now universally admitted to be erroneous and 
finally placed on its present footing, ’’f The East India Comp)any 
was not specially interested in education. There was no State B3^stem 


* Pp. 27S-279* Ed. Blochmann. The Bi)clUng and diacritical marks arc taken from tlio text 
quoted. 

t Educaitoii in British Indiitt by AiiTUun HowrLL, Esq., Calcutta, 1872. 
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Earijj Enterprise 

of cducfiiion in England, nncl interference by the State was resented. 
India liad her own jdacc.s of education. There were .scats of Sanskrit 
and Arabic learning. 'J'hero were indigenous schools reported to 
number 12,in.S in the Madras Pre.sidency ni 1822, and estimated at 
lOD.OOO in llengal in Fisher’s Memoir (1827) shows 188,050 

pupils under instruction out of a papulation of 12,850,9*11 in 
districts in Madras, or 1 in 07. The paucity of pupils, the lack of 
facilities for educating girls and the primitive nature of the instruc- 
tion and di.«oij)!ine are described by !Mr. ,\dam, some of tlic results of 
whose enquiries are acoc'-sible in theCalnittri licvictr, Volume 11, IS'l*!.* 
The system np])car.s to have been insullicient and inefl'eet ivo. But., 
if ICngland could get on without a State organisation, there seemed 
little re.ason to introduce one in India; and the Company was at first 
a trading rather than a ruling corporation. 

The earliest efforts to introduce any form of education beyond 
the indigeno\is system emanated from missionaries, private societies 
and individuals, whether ofiicials or others. 

In a desjiateh of 1G59, the Court of Directors had declared their 
oarne..'t desire by all possible, moans to propagate the Gospel. i\Iis- 
.sionaries were allowed to embark on their .shijjs. A missionary clause 
was embodied in the Charter of HJOS. The following extract from a 
Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated the IGth February 1787, is 
of intere.st ns regards Madras, alluding a.s it does to the cfTorls of 
Swartz, whoso name is still remembered as a pioneer of education in 
lliat Prc.sidency. 

)»i t' **' *!' 

TJic utility importance of cstalilisliing a free and diroef. communica- 
tion witli tlm Native*!, having been i^cnsibly experienced during the late war 
in India, and their acquiring a Icnowlcdgc of the luigliBli language being the 
moht cHeclual mcauH of nccomjdishing thin dc'^irnblo object, it is ^Yith, great pleasure, 
wo learn from Mr. John Sulivan, our late Resident at Tnnjoro, that ho had, seconded 


* TItP wore In /Ir/wmV on IVrnnrn/ar AVnro/ion in Jiengal aiul Ilihnr ; 

to Or>rrrntnrn! in nnd 7X7/^, in/// n hrirj nVit* oj t/sf ;v;x/ and /jrrtni/ candiiiont 

i\\vi Ilnv, J. Calcuttn, IHGH. 
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in liis laudable undertaking by flic zealouR exertions of the Rovd. Jlr. Swartz, 
prevailed on the Rajali of Tanjoro, and tlicRajabsof the great and little Mara war 
to establisli schools for teaching English at Tanjorc, Ramcnedaporam and 
Shevagunga, the capitals of their respective countries, the two lat^r assigning 
Pagodas 300 (three liundred) each, for the support of their two ficminarics* 
These works of peace Jlr. Sul i van informs us have been inteimpted by the 
calamities of War, and the funds assigned for their support necessaril}" diverted 
to other purposes, but wo hope tliey will revive with the restoration of tranquillity. 

Ilighl}’’ approving of institutions calculated to establish mutual good 
faith ; to enlighten the minds of the Natives and to impress them with sentiments 
of esteem and respect for this British nation, by making them acquainted with the 
leading features of our Government so favourable to the rights and happiness of 
mankind; wc have determined to evince our desire of promoting their success, by 
contributing 250 pagodas j^or annum towards the support of each of the schools 
above mentioned, and of any other school wliich may be opened for the same 
purpose, and ’we accordingl}’ direct you to pay such schools, respectively the 
amuial stipend of 250 pagodas, flattering ourselves that our example will excite 
the Native Princes in alliance with us to similar and more extensive benefactions. 

*|t sjt )J{ }Ji 

After tlic battle of Plasscy and tlie nssumptiion of wdder powers 
by the Company, its officers began to view attemjAs at proselytisa- 
tion with .alarm. When C.arey, hlarshman and Ward reached India 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, fearful of compulsory re- 
patriation, they settled in the little Danish colony of Sorampore. 
Their zeal, out-running their discretion, brought them into trouble in 
1807 ; only the intervention of the Danish Government saved them 
from removal to surveillance in Calcutta ; and the Court of Directors 
issued a despatch, dated the 7th September 1808,* declaring strict 
religious neutrality and refusing to lend authority to any attempt 
to propagate the Christian religion. The following passages may be 
quoted : — 

sj: :|: .‘f: 

We observe witb great satisfaction tbo temjicrato and j'cspectful conduct of 
the society of Missionaries in the discussions which took place on the subject 


Printed in J. W. 1Cayf/s Chrlsttantfy in Tiulia ; nti htsforical narrativCt p. CIS. 
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of the Publications to which your attention was directed and of the measures 
which you felt yourselves called upon to adopt, and we entirely approve of the 
permission which you granted to them of continuing their Press at Serampore. 
Their residence at that place would probably bo attended witli little additional 
inconvenience to your Government, and we conclude moreover that the British 
Authority has long ago been established at the different Danish Settlements in 
India. We arc well aware that the progress of the i\Iissionaries, both Catholic 
and Protestant, for a long period of years has not been attended with injurious 
consequences ; their numbers have not been sufficient to excite alarm and their 
general conduct has been prudent and conciliating, and we have no reason to 
suppose that the mere circulation, in a peaceable and unobtrusive manner j of 
translations of the Scriptures is likely to be attended with consequences 
dangerous to the public safety. 

* A A A A *1' *1* 

In adverting to your prohibition of the public preaching in Calcutta to the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, at the time when we approve of this measure of pre- 
caution, we do not understand you to object to the Missionaries decently performing 
atj their usual places of residence the duties of their Religion in Chapels or 
Rooms at which admittance may be given to their Converts or to other Christians. 
We presume that the number of Chaplains whicli we have appropriated for the 
performance of Religious duties at Calcutta is sufficient for all the British and 
other Inhabitants of that place who comprehend the English Language ; but we 
do not collect it to have been your intention to preclude other Christians there from 
hearing Divine Service performed in a Language which they understand. 

Having thus explained to you as briefly as possible the principles on which we 
wish you to act with regard to the Missionaries, it remains for us only to advert to 
your suggestion that we should “ discourage any accession to the number of 
Missionaries actually employed under the protection of the British Government in 
India in the work of Conversion.” You are of course aware that many of the 
meritorious Individuals who have devoted themselves to those labours were not 
British Subjects or living under our authority, and that none of the Missionaries 
have proceeded to India with our license. 

s|« ^ ^ 

In conveying to you our approbation of the control which yon had determined 
to exercise with regard to such Publications as might issue from the Press of the 
Missionaries, wo trust that it will be found not only salutary to the interests of 
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Government but even satisfactor)’^ to the considerate part of the Missionaries 
themselves. They must be aware that it is quite consistent with doing all justice 
to the excellency of the motives on which they act, to apprehend that th'eir 
zeal may sometimes require a check, and that it may bo useful and necessary to 
introduce the control or superintendence of Government, whose responsibility for 
the public tranquillity will force it to direct its views to those political considera- 
tions which the zeal of the Missionaries might overlook. 

These passages are of interest, as giving an early instance of press- 
censorship and as stating the attitude of Government in regard to 
religion. 

The British Government have never swerved from this position 
of neutrality. But education has come to be distinguished from 
proselytisation ; mission efiort has received state support ; and a long 
list of honoured names testifies to the solid educational work which 
missionaries have accomplished in India. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the efforts of private societies. In 
1789, the Calcutta Bree School Society was founded for the education 
of Europeans. Others, such as the Calcutta Benevolent Institution > 
were the outcome of missionary enterprise. 

Later came the Calcutta School Book Society, the Calcutta School 
Society, the Society for promoting the Education of the Poor witliin 
the Government of Bombay and the Bombay Native School Book and 
School Society. 

Among individuals there were Captain Doveton, General Claude 
Martin, David Hare and others. The growing interest of Indians them- 
selves was exemplified in Bam Mohnn Boy and others. Officials, too, 
though this was no recognised part of their duties, founded institu- 


* In 1822 Mr. Carey, son of Dr. Caroy, was ri>priinanded by Government for not adhering 
strictly to tho policy of neutrality. A 1 otter, dated Fort William, 5tli J uly 1822, addressed to Sir D , 
Ochtcrlony, reads — “ His Excellency tho Governor General in Council has perceived witli nltich 
rogrot the highly injudicious and objectionable course pursued by Mr. Caroy in introducing tho sacred 
books of Scripture as school books in institutions of so recent a date and in such a state of society as 
that of Rajpootanah. Mr. Caroy will receive injunctions through liis father, tho Reverend Doctor 
Carey, to discontinue tho use in schools under his charge of tho Christian Scriptures 'and all religions 
tracts calculated to excite alarm as to our motives in the minds of the Native‘s.” 
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tions. In 1781 Warren Hastings founded tlie Calcutta Madrassa, tlie 
main and special object of which was “ to qualify the sons of Muham- 
madan gentlemen for responsible and lucrative offices in the State, 
even at that date largely monopolised by the Hindus.”* The cost was 
at first privately defrayed by the Governor-General ; but after two 
years he was reimbursed and the institution was handed over to 
Government. In 1792, Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benares, 
founded the Benares Sanslcrit College, which was maintained by Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner of the Deccan started a college for Hindu 
learning at Poona, utilising part of the fund established by the 
Peshwas for the support of Pandits.'^ In the Delhi district ]\Ir. Fraser 
founded schools for the instruction of “ children of the zamindars 
or peasantry, in reading and suiting the Persian language, at an 
expense to himself of about Es. 200 per mensem.” 

Thus, though the Company had as yet assumed no responsibility 
for the education of the people, its individual officers here and 
there applied public funds to the maintenance of institutions of oriental 
learning. Two early documents are connected with these institutions. 

On the 17th April, 1781, the Governor-General issued a minute relative 
to the Calcutta Bladrassa. In the Government order of the 13th 
January, 1792, Lord Cornwallis apjiroved the proiiosal of the Resident 
at Benares for the foundation of the Benares Sanskrit College. 

The documents referred to are here reproduced together with 
the project put forward by the Resident at Benares, and Mr. Fraser’s 
scheme. 

{!) Minute hy the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, dated the 17th 

April 1781.% 

In the month of September 1780 a petition was presented to mo by a consider- Minute by 
able number of Mussulmen of credit and learning, who attended in a body for that Warren Ilastinys, 

mi. 


* Ldacation in Brilxah India by Ahtuuu Howdll, p. 1. , 

t Another voraion says that tho institution was charged to tho Company. Probably Iho ox- 
planation is that tho Company had assumed managomont o£ tho Dakshna Fund, Soc Fisher’s 
Memoir quoted in Appendix A, p. 198. ' 

X Printed in Bcnfjal : Past and Presentf VIII, 19M, p. 105 f. 
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Minute by purpose praying that I would use my influence \nt]i ar stranger of the name of 

Warren Hastings, Mudgid O’din who was then lately aiTived at the Presidency to persuade him to 
1781 — contd.^ remain there for the instruction of young students in the Mahomedan law, and 

in such other sciences as are taught in the Mahomedan schools for which he was 
represented to be uncommonly qualified. They represented that this was a 
favourable occasion to establish a Madressa or College, and Mudgid O’din the fittest 
person to form and preside in it, that Calcutta was already become the scat of a 
great empire, and the resort of persons from all parts of Hindoostan^ and Deccan, 
that it had been the pride of every polished court and the wisdom of every 
well regulated Government both in India and in Persia to promote by such 
institutions the growth and extentioii of liberal knowledge, that in India only 
the traces of them now remain, the decline of learning having accompanied that 
of the Mogul Empire, that the numerous offices of our Government which 
required men of improved abilities to fill and the care which had been occasionally 
obsen^ed to select men of the first eminence in the science of jurisprudence to 
officiate as judges in the criminal and assessors in the Civil Courts of Judicature, 
and (I hope this addition will not be imputed to me as ostentation on an ocbasiqn 
in which the sincerity of what I shall hereafter propose for the public patronage 
will be best evident by my ovm example) the belief which generally prevailed 
that men so accomplished usually met with a distinguished reception from myself 
[which] afforded them particular encouragement, to hope that a proposal of this 
nature would prove acceptable to the actual Government. 

This was the substance of the Petition which I can only repeat from my 
memory, having mislaid the original. 

I dismissed them with a promise of complying with their wishes to the 
utmost of my power. I sent for the man on whom they had bestowed such en- 
comiums and prevailed upon him to accept of the office designed for him. He 
opened his school about the beginning of October and has bestowed an unremitted 
attention on it to this time, with a success and reputation which have justified 
the expectation which has been formed of it. Many students have already 
finished their education under his instructions and have received their dismission 
in form and many dismissed unlaiovui to me. The master supposing himself 
limited to a fixed monthly sum which would not admit a larger number besides 
day scholars, he has at this time forty boarders mostly natives of these Provinces, 
but some sojourners from other parts of India. Among them I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing on the last new year’s day, some who had come from the districts 
of Cashmeer, Guzarat, and one from the Carnatic. 

I am assured that the want of suitable accommodation alone prevents an 
increase of the number. Eor this reason I have lately made a purchase of a con- 
venient piece of ground near the Boita Connah in a quarter of the town called 



Minute hy ]y<irrcn Jlastiiuji^ 


0 


nrul haw laid fin' foundation of n h(|Uvaro ])uilding for a madrissa con- 
.vtnirt<*d on tlu» plan of .‘similar nlifica^ in other partK of India. 

Thtis far J have pn»''eruted tlie undertaking on iny own moans and with no 
very liberal Mipplies I am now con^traimnl to roconmicnd it- to tlio Bpard. and 
through that channel to the lloiride Court of Directors for a more adequate and 
|>^nnanonl endowment . 

Uy an estimate of the building which with a ])lan and elevation of it shall 
accomjKiny thi-> juinnte the wlmle conI of il will be 51,000 Arcot Uupecs, to wliicU 
I .‘^hall beg ItMVi* to iu\{\ the price of t)jc ground being G,280 Sa Ru})ccs. The 
amount of botli i*' Arcot nipees r>7,7]5*2-1 1. It- shall bu my cuirc to prevent 
an of thi^ stun which I reqiu'^t tiuiy be [daced to the Company’s accounts, 

atid it botul allowcfj me for the amount ami (hat 1 may be cnahled h}' thu s;inc- 
tion of the l>oard (o execute this work*. 

I must likewise tluit a {*arcel of land may he assigned for the growing 


cliarge of this huindation. 

The ]>re.H*ut exjH’me is as follow.s ; — 

llK 

Th^ lVi’< ♦ r tnunOt .... .... HOO 

to trt>Tn 7 0> r» r Tieintti . . .... 

A a 

n«>ii*T friit ............ OKI 

7*oTAr. . tvjri 


The day i^holar^ p.'ty nothing. In the prop<»rtion of (lie above e.xjionsn an 
establi-Ument of Ifri tseiu)!.irs may he estimated at 10,000 Rupees per month nt 
tile ntnio-t. I would r\‘c<Mninend that the rents of one or more. Monsa or villages 
in the neighbourloKvl cd the place be twagiunl for the monthly e.xponce of the 
projHi-ed .Mud re*- a and that it bt» referreil to the Committee of Revenue to provide 
and make the endowment and to regulate the. mode of collection and jiaymeut 
in Mich a manner as to !i.\ uiul ascertain the amount and jieriods of both and }>re- 
vent any future abuM-s of taje or misajiplication of the «dher. For the present 
an a-dgnrnent of half the edimafed sum will be sullicient. 

(Sd.) WARRFN HASTINGS. 

Four Wim.iAM ; 

TU nth April 178L 

Agrc(Kb Wnr.rxKU. 


Mhiufc by 
\Varre7i Hastings^ 
17S1 — cont<l. 
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Minute hy Ordered tliat the estimate enclosed in the above minute be entered after theJ 

Warren Hastings, Consultation, 
conoid. 

Agreed to the Governor-Generars request and ordered accordingly. 

Ordered that copies of the above minute and its enclosure together with the 
plan and elevation of the building therein mentioned be transmitted to the Hon’ble 
the Court of Directors by the ships under dispatch and the subject particularly 
recommended to them for the purposes set forth by the Governor-General. 


{2) Letter from J, Duncan, Resident, Benares, No, 17, dated Isi January 
1792, to the Earl of Cornwallis, K,G,, Governor-General in Council,^ 

Mv Lokd, 

Benares College, Having in view to the surplus Revenue expected to be derived from the 

permanent settlement (as reported in my address of the 25th November 1789) and 
of the instructions thereon passed by your Lordship in Coimcil in February last to 
transmit for the consideration of Government my sentiments regarding its appro- 
priation reflected frequently on the subject ; it appeared to me that a part of those 
funds could not be applied to more general advantage or with more local pro- 
priety than by the Institution of a Hindoo College or Academy for the preserva- 
tion and cultivation of the Laws, Literature and Religion of that nation, at this 
centre of their faith, and the common resort of all their tribes. 

Two important advantages seemed derivable from such an establishment, the 
first to the British name and nation in its tendency towards endearing our 
Government to the native Hindoos ; by our exceeding in our attention towards 
them and their systems, the care shewn even by their o^vn native princes ; for 
although learnings has ever been cultivated at Benares, in numerous private 
seminaries, yet no public Institution of the kind here proposed ever appears to 
have existed to which may, in a considerable degree, be attributed the great 
difficulty of now collecting complete treatises (although such are well Imown to 
have existed) on the Hindoo religion, laws, arts, or sciences ; a defect and loss, 
which the permanency of a college at Benares must be peculiarly well adapted to 
correct, and recover by a gradual collection and correction of the books still to be 
met (though in a very dispersed and imperfect state) so as with care and atten- 
tion and by the assistance and exertions of the possessors and students to 


* Printed in Bengal : Past and Present, VIU, 1914, pp. 130-133 ; and in G. Nicholls* Sketch of 
the Rise and Progress of the Benares Patshalla or Sanskrit College, AUahabad, 1907, p. 1 f. 
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Benares CoUe/je, 
1/92 — contd. 


7. The Brahmin teachers to have a preference over strangers in succeeding 
to the headship and the students in succeeding to professorships, if they sliall on 
examination be found qualified. 

8. The scholars to be 'examined four times a year in the presence of the 
Resident in all such parts of knowledge as are not held too sacred to be discussed 
in the presence of any but Brahmins. 

9. Each professor to compose annually a lecture for the use of his students, 
on his respective science ; and copies of such lectures as may legally be divulged 
to be delivered to the Resident. 

10. Examinations of the students, in the more secret branches of learning, 
to be made four times a year by a committee of Brahmins nominated by the 
Resident. 

11. The plan of a course of study in each Science to be prepared by the several 
professors. 

12. The students to be sometimes employed in transcribing or correct- 
ing books for the use of the College, so as to form in time a perfect library. 

13. The discipline of the College to be conformable in all respects to the 
Dharma Sastra in the Chapter on education. The second book of Monu contains 
the whole system of discipline. 


(4) Letter, dated the 13th January 1792, from the Governor in Council 
to the Resident at Benares, J. Duncan, Esq/^' 

9 

Sir, ' 

"VVe have received your letter of the 1st instant with its enclosure. 

We entirely approve of the plan of the Hindoo College which you have 
established from the commencement of 1199 Fussly and concur in your sentiments 
respecting the public benefit that may be expected to result from it ; you will limit 
the expence of the establishment for the current year to Sicca Rupees 14,000 and 
in the event of the surplus collection not proving adequate to the payment of the 
amount you have our sanction to issue the deficiency from your Treasiury. If in 
consequence of the unfavourableness of the past season there should be no surplus 
collections you will charge the whole expence to the account of Government. 
From the commencement of the Fussly )^car 1200 we authorize you to 
increase the establishment to Sicca Rupees 20,000 per annum, provided upon the 
arrival of that period you shall be of opinion (of which you will ad\nse us) that the 


♦ printed in Bciinal * Pa^l and Present^ VIII, 1014, pp. 137-13§. 
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surplus collections will be adequate to the payment of the amount, otherwise you Benares College, 
will restrict the expence -to the sum authorized to be disbursed in the current — concld. 
year. ' ^ ' 


(5) Letter, dated 25tli September 1823, from TF. Fraser to the Chief 
Secretary, Fort William. 

To 

W. B. Baylky, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government in the Judicial 
Department, Fori William. 

Sir, 

It would be extremely ridiculous in me to sit down to write to the Letter from W. 
Government or to you a sentence even upon the benefit of teaching the children of Fraser, 25th 
the Peasantry of this country to read and write. I shall merely observe that the Sept. 1823. 
greatest difficulty this Government suffers, in its endeavours to govern 'well, 
springs from the immorality and ignorance of the mass of the people, their dis- 
regard of knowledge not connected with agriculture and cattle and particularly 
their ignorance of the spirit, principles and system of the British Government. 

2. It was long ago evident-to me that to commence a plan which might 
in time extend to a general arrangement for the instruction of a portion of the 
children of the Peasantry, or as would be commonly called the zamindars, to imbue 
them with the elements of knowledge, which would excite spirit for learning 
and information, was the only way of laying the foundation for the advancement 
otthe people in moral conduct. 

3. To this end, so far back as 1814, I began with the instruction of 15 boys 
of the peasantry in reading and writing the Persian character and language. In 
1816 two schools of 20 boys each were established. In 1820 a third, and in this 
year a 'fourth, has been set on foot. The schools are intended exclusively for the 
children of the peasantry or zamindars, and the main object in view is that the 
boys should understand from being able to read and write, something of the 
British Judicial and Revenue system to .the purpose of a diffusion of informa- 
tion amongst the mass, with which the individuals are identified. 

4. I wished to extend the plan to the instruction of so many boys in a 
hundred, in the English, the Persian and the Hindee languages, but my means are 
totally inadequate to the end. It might be difficult to procure teachers of the 
English language, teachers of the Persian and Hindee languages are always to be 
found. 

5. The establishment of schools in cities and towns is 'comparatively speaking 
of secondary consideration— -the majority of children of’ classes that inhabit cities 

B 
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Lelterfrom IF* and towns are educated by their parents. It is the children of zamindars, of 
Fraser, 25tJi Sept, t}io peasantry, of men enjoying hereditary and paternal lands in their o'wn right, 
IS23 contd. the mass of the people ; thousands to one of the people that require this Instruc- 
tion and benefit by it. 

6. At present the number of boys I have under instruction is 80 and the num- 
ber of masters four. For the system prevalent at home originating in this country 
is adopted by a particular class of instructors only, few of the Mohomadan 
teachers understand it. I find that one master manages with advantage 20 
or 25 village boys. The master is allowed a rupee a month for each boy and each 
boy is allowed a seer of wheat flour a day. Without this ration the parents would 
not send their children to be taught for the boy’s labour is lost to the family 
and the idle hand is not willingly supported by the rest, although in future it 
may be a means of raising the family affluence. In fact the schools are kept up 
by bribing both masters and boys, the former with the allowance of a rupee a 
month per boy and the latter with food. The head men would generally send 
their boys without receiving the daily ration, but as others receive it, they 
too think it as well to require it. 

7. My object now is to draw the attention of Government to this institu- 
tion, to the many obvious benefits which must arise from its extensions and 
encouragement, and 'to solicit for it the patronage of Government. I find 
that the monthly expense about 200 ErUpees is too heavy for me to support 
and that it is out of the question to go on with the plan as a private undertaking. 
I seek therefore a provision by Government for these four, schools already 
established and reimbursement for the sums which have been laid out upon them. 
I propose too that a general measure should be authorised for preparing a 
sufficient number of boys out of the peasantry to receive instruction in the primary 
branches of education by teaching them to read and write the Persian iind 
Hindee and if possible the English language. For instance, by a Census for the 
Western Dhdsion there is, we find, a population of 2,19,929 contained in 47,018 
houses or families. In this population there are 38,115 boys below 14 years -of 
age or about 19,053 below 7 years of age. But the class I allude to, the land- 
owning peasantry, the zamindars as they are called, is rated at 1,20,026 souls 
— although (there'are) many other cultivators — so that the boys for education may 
be estimated at about 10,000, and, if one in twenty-five or one in ten or twelve 
families be taught to read cand write, that is, four in a hundred or forty in a 
thousand, four hundred boys would be fitted to acqiure a knowledge of our 
principles of Government nnd our system, and to impart this knowledge by actual 
contact with two hundred and twenty thousand souls. The expense of this 
institution as it must be begun, would be Es. 175 for a hundred boys a month, 
or seven hundred rupees a month for four, hundred boys or Es. 8,400 a year, 'but 
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if it 'vvete possible to supply masters capable of teacblng on tbe Lancastrian Letter from W. 
principle the expenses would be much less. Fraser , 25th Sept, 

8. If Government will give any consideration to my proposal I can pledge concld. 
myself to carry it into execution and that it be acknowledged by the people as 
the greatest benefit Government could confer upon them. At all events I request 
you will obtain the orders of Government relative to the 80 boys now under 
tuition, the monthly expense of their support and schooling, and the money 
already laid out upon them. If Government adopt the schools, I will forward to 
you the original accounts from first to last and a descriptive list of the boys 
noting the degree of proficiency of each.*^ 


I have, etc., 

W. FRASEE,, 2nd Member. 


Board of Revenue, Delhi District ; 
Gamp Binjhoul, 25th September 1823. 


* The General Committeo of Public Instruction in a letter to Government, dated 29th Novembe'^ 
1823, animadverted upon Mr. Fraser’s proposal, and based their refusal of support upon the fact that 
the answer of the Local Agents at Delhi to their circular letter of the previous August had not been 
received^' upon the expense as compared with the Chinsurah scale of cost, and upon the principle 
that it was “ expedient that the appropriation of any limited funds assigned for the purpose of public 
education should ho chiefly directed to the host means of improving the education of the more res- 
pectable members of Indian society, especially those who make letters their profession.” 



CHAPTER IL 

The growth of a sense of eesponsibility. 

Despite the efforts of individual officers, the East India Company 
had not yet come to regard the promotion of education as part of 
its duty and there was much opposition to the establishment of any 
system of instruction. Gradually the idea began to dawn that some 
responsibility lay upon that body. This view found expression , both 
in England and in India. ' 

Charles Grant, a servant of the Company in India, afterwards a 
Director and a member of Parbament, was one of the leaders of the 
Clapham sect and a friend of Wilberforce, the philanthropist. In 1792, 
Grant wrote a treatise entitled “ Observations on the state of Society 
-among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect 
to Morals ; and on the means of Improving it.”* He submitted his 
treatise to his colleagues on the Court of Directors in 1797. The docu- 
ment begins by assuming that all parties will concur in the sentiment 
that we ought to study the happiness of the vast body of subjects 
which we have acquired in India. Then follows a picture of “ the 
people of Hindoostan ” and in particular of “ the Bengalese,” which 
leads one to suspect that -this well-wisher of India felt himself 
concerned at any cost to make out, even at the risk of exaggeration, a 
strong case for reform and was influenced by the arguments used by 
the obstructionists that the necessity for it was lacking. 

Grant declared the cause of this condition of things to be ignor- 
ance and its remedy to be education. He raised the question as to ' 
whether the medium of instruction should be the vernacular or English. 


*^epoH from iltt Commiiiee oj ihe House oj Commons on the of the East India Company. 

I6ih Atiffusi 1832. General Appendix 1 ; pp. 3 to 80. 
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Wliile he admitted certain advantages in the use of the vernaculars 
and the possibility of their employment as a medium of instruction, 
he declared strongly in favour of the English language as the vehicle 
for imparting western ideas or as'he called them “ our superior lights.” 
Tims he anticipated hlacaulay. But at the same time he \Yent far 
beyond him in proposing the diffusion of English over the country, 
the apparent supersession of vernaculars by that language and the 
imparting of the knowledge of Cliristianity. He also laid stress 
upon the importance of science and instruction in mechanics as 
applied to agricultinre and other useful arts and the improvement of 
the metho'ds of agriculture, etc. His views upon this subject^- ^are 
embodied in Chapter V. 

When the question arose of the renewal of the Company’s Charter 
in 1792-93, Wilberforce, instigated by Grant, pleaded for the despatch 
of sclioolmasters to India, and carried a resolution in Parliament to 
the effect “ that it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British ' 
Legislature to promote by all just and prudent means the interest 
and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India ; 
and that for these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may 
gradually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge and 
to their religious and moral improvement.’”” 

He proposed to introduce into the bill a specific measure for the 
encouragement of missionaries and schoolmasters to be sent out from 
England. But the opposite party in the Court of Directors urged 
“ that the Hindus had as good a system of faith and of morals as 
most people and that it would be madness to attempt their conversion 
or to give them any more learning or any other description of 
learning than what they already possessed.” The Government was 
unable to press AVilberforce’s clause. 

Meantime on the Gth March, 1811, the Governor-General, Lord 
Minto, UTote a minute on the subject of education in India, the chief 
theme of wliicli is the lamentable decay of learning. It is repro- 
duced at the end of this Chapter, 


• ISducatwn in British Hdhf by AnTJiun Uowkll, J). 3. Seo Also Calcutta limtWf III, 1815, p, 2221. 
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Twenty years after the first attempt of Grant and ‘Wiiber- 
force to convince the Court of Directors of a sense of tlieir responsi- 
bilities, the Charter of tlie Company came up once again for renewal.' 
In the interim, there liad been a change of feeling. Although the 
evidence tendered before the Committee of the House appointed for 
considering this subject was still strongly opposed to educational or 
missionary efforts in India, nevertheless "Wilberforce again succeeded 
in carrying liis resolution. The result was the insertion in the East 
India Company Act of 1S13 (53, Geo, 3, C, 155) of a clause num- 
bered 43, which is justly famous as containing the first legislative 
admission of the right of education in India to particip.Ttc in the 
public revenues. Tlie section ns it originally stood indicated that 
persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for purposes of 
introducing useful knowledge and religious and moral improvement 
should apply for permission to the Court of Directors who should 
either grant it or in the event of refusal transmit the apjilication to 
the Board of Control who might finally disjiosc of it. Protection was 
to be afforded to such persons on arrival in India. The most im- 
portant part of the section is reproduced at the end of this Chapter, 
and enables the Governor-General in Council to direct the aiJiili- 
cation to education of an jinnual sum not less than one lakh of 
rupees. 

“ In some years,” says the Eeport on the affairs of the East 
India Company, 1832, " less than that has been c.xpendcd, but in others 
twice or even five times the stipulated amount.” Indeed, the resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General reproduced as document No. 20 in 
Chapter IV shows that it was not till 1823 that the grant was appro- 
priated for its proper use. 

But regular expenditure had been incurred some years before 
the first educational grant figured in the British estimates; and an 
account has been preserv'cd (document No, 10), which shows the expen- 
diture from 1813 to 1830 and includes the proceeds both of the 
grant and of previous allocations, Tlie effect of the new policy is 
clearly visible in the figures for 1824. 
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In 1814 tlie Court of Directors issued tlicir first educational 
despatch. Portions of it related to the disposal of tlie sum provided 
by the Act of 1813, It is reproduced as document No. 8. 

Finally, Lord Moira's minute of 1815 (document Nof 9) may 
suitably be printed ns another extract in this chapter. He discusses 
the pressing need for education and the best means of utilising the 
public money thereon. 

{6) Extracts from a minute^ dated the 6th March 1811, by Lord 

It is a common remark that science and literature are in a progressive state Minute by Lord 
of decay among the natives of India. From every inquiry which I have been Minto, 1811, 
enabled to make on tliis interesting subject that remark appears to mo but too 
well founded. The number of the learned is not only diminished but the circle of 
learning even among those who still devote themselves to it appears to be 
considerably contracted. The abstract sciences arc abandoned, polite literature 
neglected and no branch of learning cultivated but what is connected with the 
peculiar religious doctrines of the people. The immediate consequence of this 
state of things is the disuse and even actual loss of many valuable books ; and it is 
to' bo apprehended that unless Government interpose with a fostering hand the 
revival of letters may shortly become hopeless from a want of books or of persons 
capable of explaining them. 

-i'* ^ 

Little doubt can bo entertained tliat the prevalence of the crimes of porjuiy 
and forgery so frequently noticed in the ofllcial roporhs is in a great measure 
ascribablc both in the Mahomedans and Hindoos to the want of due instruction 
in the moral and religious tenets of their respective faiths. It has been even 
suggested and apparently not without foundation that to this uncultivated state 
of the minds of the natives is in a great degree to be ascribed the prevalence of 
those crimes which wore recently bo great a scourge to the country. 

:j: s|: sj; M'- '.f: 

Sufficient, I presume, has been already said to show the fitness of incurring 
" some additional expense with a view to the restoration of learning in the 
extensive provinces subject to the immediate government of this presidency. I 


* Lvidcnce of 1SZ2, App. /.,Xo. 3 [325/480], {Note — For tho f\ill title of this work and the mode 
of referencing SCO pp. 181 and 182.) 
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say additional ’’ because some ^ expense is already incurred for the maint^jnance 
of students at Nuddea and a liberal sum is allowed for the support of the 
Hindu College on an extensive scale at Benares, In the former case, however, 
the expense allowed is quite insufficient for the ends proposed and in the latter 
the institution requires to be remodelled in order to adapt it to the prevailing 
opinions and habits of the natives and to correct the abuses which have crept into 
it. The foUoudng points appear particularly to demand attention in re\dsing the 
rules established for the government of the college of Benares. 

1st. A prejudice appears to exist among the Hindoos at that citj’* against 
the office of professor considered as an office or even as a service ; and the most 
learned pundits have consequently invariably refused the situation although the 
salary attached to it is liberal, 

2nd. The feuds which have arisen among the members of the college and 
which may be ascribed chiefly to the avarice and malversation of the former 
native rector, entmsted with authority over the rest and Avith the payment of 
their allow^ances, have tended materially to defeat the objects of the institution. 

3rd. That part of the plan which supposes the attendance of teachers and 
pupils in a public hall appears to be inconsistent with the usages of the Hindoos. 
It has not only never taken effect but has tended to prevent the professors from 
giving instruction in their own houses. 

^ ^ ^ 

I would accordingly recommend that in addition to the college at Benares 
(to be subjected of course to the reform already noticed) colleges be established 
at Nuddea and at Bhour near BhoAver in the district of Tirhoot. 

The following are the principal rules Avhich I Avould propose should be 
established for the superintendence and management of those institutions includ- 
ing that already existing at the cit}’' of Benares : 

That the general superintendence of the colleges be vested at Benares in 
the agent to the Governor-General, the magistrate of the city and collector of 
the prOAonce ; at Nuddea in the'^ senior member of the Board of Bevenue and 
the magistrate and collector of that district ; at Tirhoot in the senior judge of the 
proAuncial court for the division of Patna and the magistrate and collector of 
that district and that such other persons be associated Avith* those officers as 
Government may at any time deem it advisable to appoint. 

2nd. That pensions be granted under the appellation of nuka birt to distin- 
guished teachers on condition that they deliver instructions to pupils at their 
oA7n houses. 
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3rd. That the pensions to the teachers be paid by the collectors under the Minute hj Lord 
general Rcgnlations respecting pensions. Mmto, 1811 — 

4th. That the teachers bo nominated by the different committees subject to concld. 
the apjnoval or rejection of the Governor-General in Coimcil. 

5th. That a public library be attached to each of the colleges under the 
charge of a learned native with a small establishment of servants for the care of 
the manuEcripts. 

Gth. That the librarians be appointed and remunerated in the mode prescribed 
with respect to the teachers. 

7th. That ready access be afforded both, to the teachers and the students 
and likewise to strangers, under such restrictions as the public convenience may 
require, for the jnirpose of consulting, transcribing the books, or maldng extracts 
from them. 

8tb. That the duty of procuring books either by purchase or transcription be 
ontnisted to the librarian under the control and orders of the committee. 

9th. That public disputations be held annually before the committees, and in the 
j^resence of all other persons who may be desirous of attending and that prizes, 
rewards and literary honours be conferred on such of the students ns shall have 
manifested the greatest proficiency* 

* ^ s!: ^ 

With the difference only in the population of Hindoos and Mahomedans all 
the arguments which have been above stated in support of the arrangements 
proposed to be adopted for the propagation of knowledge among the former would 
equally apply to similar institutions for the benefit of the I^Iahomcdans. A 
sentiment of deference however for the Honourable Court of Directors restrains 
me from recommending any extension of the plan until their orders shall have 
been received on the subject generally of the ]\Iinutc. I deem it. therefore 
sufficient to add on the present occasion that Mahomedan colleges might be 
beneficially c.stablished at Bhaugulpore, Jaunporc (where Persian and Arabic 
literature formerly flourished) and at some places in the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces ; and that it might be advisable to reform the ^ladrissa or Mahomedan 
collegiate institution at Calcutta, on the principles recommended with respect 
to the Hindoo colleges. Tlie attention of the Honourable Court will be of 
course draum to this interesting subject in the next despatch from the Revenue 
Department. 

(Signed) JUNTO, 

T. LIUrSDEN, 

G. IIEWETT, 

II. T. COLEBROOKIO. 
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(7) East India Gomfuny Act of 1813, section 43.* 

It shall be lawful for tho Governor- General in Council to direct that out 
of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and profits arising from 
the said territorial acquisitions, after defrapng tho expenses of the military, 
civil, and. commercial establishments and pa}dng tho interest of the debt, in 
manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each 
year shall be set apart and applied to tho revival and improvement of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India ; and thatf any schools, public lectures, or other institutions, 
for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be founded at the presidencies of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any other part of tho British terri- 
tories in India, in virtue of this Act shall be governed by such regulations as may 
from time to time be made by the said Governor-General in Council ; subject 
nevertheless to such powers as are herein vested in the said board of Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries : Provided 
always, that all appointments to offices in .such schools, lectureships and other 
institutions, shall be made by or under the authorit}" of the Governments within 
which the same shall be situated. 

( 5 ) Extract of letter, in the Piiblic Department, from the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Governor-General in Council of Bengal, dated 3rd June 
18144 

^ i}: .i; ^ 

} 12. The Clause presents two distinct propositions for consideration ; first, the ' 

encouiagement of the learned natives of India, and the revival and improvement 
of literature ; secondly, the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences amongst the 
inhabitants of that country. 

13. Neither of these objects is, we apprehend, to bo obtained throiigh tbe 
medium of public colleges, if established under the rules, and upon a plan similar 
to those that have been founded at our universities, because the natives of 
caste and of reputation will nob submit to the subordination and discipline of 
a college ; and we doubt whether it would bo practicable to devise any specific 
plan which would promise the successful a^ccomplishment of the objects under 
consideration. 


* CoUcciion of Statutes relathg to J^dto, vol. i, p. IIG. 
t The ■word ‘ that * was repealed hy 51 and 52 Victoria, Clmpter 2, 
t Evidence of 2832, App. /, No. 5 [529/480]. 
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bespaicfi of Isid 

i4. We are inclined to think that the mode by which the learned Hindoos Despatch of 
might be disposed to concur with us in prosecuting those objects would be by our ISM — contd. 
leaving them to the practice of an usage, long established amongst them, of 
giving instruction at their own houses, and by our encouraging them in the 
exercise and cultivation of their talents, by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction, and in some instances by grants of pecuniary assistance. 

^ ^ Hi ❖ 

16. Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we desire that your attention 
may be directed in an especial manner to Benares, and that you call upon your 
public representatives there to report to you what ancient establishments are 
still existing for the diSusion of knowledge in that city ; what branches of science 
and literature are taught there ; by what means the professors and teachers are 
supported ; and in what .way their present establishments might be improved to 
most advantage. 

18. The influence of such communications could not fail to be strengthened 
by your causing ‘it to be made known that it is in the contemplation of the 
British Government to introduce and establish amongst the natives h gradation 
of honorary distinction as the reward of merit, either by the public presentation 
of ornaments of dress, in conformity with the usage of the East, or by con- 
ferring titles, or by both, as may be deemed most grateful to the natives, who 
should be invited to communicate their ideas to you upon points so much 
connected with their feelings. 

19. We refer with particular satisfaction upon this occasion to that distin- 
guished feature of internal policy which prevails in some parts of India, and 
by which the instruction of the people is provided for by a certain charge upon 
the produce of the soil, and by other endowments in favour of the village teachers, 
who are thereby rendered public servants of the community. 

20. The mode of instruction that from time immemorial has been practised 
under these masters has received the highest tribute of praise by its adoption in 
this country, under the direction of the Reverend Dr. Bell, formerly chaplain at 
Madras,* and it is now become the mode by which education is conducted in our 
national establishments, from a conviction of the facility it afiords in the 
acquisition of language by simplifying the process of instruction. 

He * * ^ Hi V 


♦ BcU (1763 — 1803) was in Madras from 1789 to 1796. His system of * mutual instruction ’ was 
tried in England for a short time. It was officially condemned in 1839 as a vicious system leading 
to disastrous results ; and has been condemned by moat educational autborlties since. See Galcuita 
Review^ No. XXXIII, 1862, pp. 63 — 96, 

E 2 
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22. We are infonned that there are iu the Sanskrit language many excellent 
systems of ethics, with codes of laws and compendiums of the duties relating to 
every class of the people, the study of which might he useful to those natives who 
may he destined for the Judicial Department of Government. There are also 
many tracts of merit we are told on the virtues of plants and drugs, and on the 
application of them in medicine, the knowledge of which might ’^prove desirable to 
the European practitioner, and there are treatises on Astronomy and Mathematics, 
including Geometry and Algebra, which, though they may not add new lights 
to European science, might be made to form links of communication between 
the natives and the gentlemen in our service, who are attached to the Observatory 
and to the department of engineers, and by such intercourse the natives might 
gradually be led to adopt the modern improvements in those and other sciences. 

23. With a \dew to these several objects we have determined that due 
encouragemeiiD should be given to such of our servants in any of those depart- 
ments as may be disposed to apply themselves to the study of the Sanskrit 
language, and we desire that the teachers who may be employed under your 
authority for this purpose, may be selected from those amongst the natives who 
may have made some proficiency in the sciences in question, and that their 
recompense sLotild be liberal. 

* 

25. When you have digested any plan calculated to promote the \dews to 
which your attention has been directed in the foregoing instructions, you will take 
the earliest opportunity’ of submitting it to us for our consideration, but you will 
not finally adoj)^ any arrangement for carrying it into .execution until it shall 
have previously received our approbation and sanction. 

Hi ^ 

We are 

Your affectionate Friends^ 

W. F. ELPHINSTONE, etc. 

(P) Extract from a minute hy Lord Moira, on the Judicial adminis- 
tration of the Presidency of Fort William, dated the 2nd Octoher 
1815. 

119. In looking for a remedy to these evils, the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the natives will necessarily form a prominent feature of any 
plan which may arise from the above suggestions, and I have therefore not failed 
to turn my most solicitous attention to the important object of public education. 

120. The liumble but valuable class of village schoolmasters, claims the first 
place in this discussion. These men teach the first rudiments of reading, writing 
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and nritlnnctic for a trifling stipend which is within reach of any man’s means, Minute hy Lord 
and the instnictioii which (hey arc capable of imparting, sufliccs for the village Moira, IS 15 — 
zccinccndar, the village accouutautr and the village shoj)kccpcr. contd, 

121. As tlio public mono}' would be ill-appropriated in merely providing 
gnituitous access to that quantum of education which is alrcjidy attainable, 
any iutervxntion of govcnimcnt either by superintendence, or by contribution, 
should be directed to the improvement of existing tuition, and to tlic diffusion of 
it to places and persons now out of its rcacli. Improvomcnt and diffusion may 
go hand in luind ; yet the latter is to bo considered matter of calculation, while the 
former should be deemed po'^i lively incumbent. Tlie general, tlie stid defect of 
this cduaitiou is, that the inculcation of moral ]irinciple forms no part of it. This 
radical want is not imputable to us. The necessities of Holf-dcfcncc (for all our 
extensions of territory jmvo been achieved in repelling efl’orts made for the sub- 
version of our power) and our occupation in securing the new possessions, have 
allowed us till lately, hut little leisure to examine deliberately the state of the 
population which we had been gradually bringing beneath our sway. It was 
already vitiated. The unceasing wars wliicli had harassed all parts of India, left 
cvcr}"\vhcrc their invariable effects, a disorganization of that frame-work of 
habit and opinion, which enforces inonil conduct, and an emancipation of all 
those irregular impulses which revolt at its restraint. Tlie village school -masters 
could not (each that in wliich they had themselves never been inst meted ; 
and universal debasement of mind, tlie constant concomitant of subjugation to 
despotic rule, left no chance that an innate sense of equity should in those 
confined circles suggest the recommendation of principles not thought worth}’^ of 
cultivation by the government. Tho remedy for this is to furnish the village 
school-masters with little manuals of religious sontimenks and ethic maxims, con- 
veyed in such a sliapc us may be attractive to the scliolnrs ; taking care that while 
awe and adoration of the Supremo Being arc earnestly instilled no jealousy bo 
excited by pointing out any particular Creed. Tho absence of such an objec- 
tion, and small pecuniary rewards for zeal occasionally administered by the 
magistrates, would induce tho school-masters to use tliosc compilations readily. 

122. To those wlio are anxious to propngato among tlie vast population of this 
empire the inestimable lights of true religion, it may bo confldontl}'' maintained 
that there is no hope of success but b}'' rendering the jicoplc capable of mulcrsUind- 
ing that which is proposed to them ; open the minds of the rising generation by 
duo instniction ; give them a habit of reverencing the principles which the Christian 
doctrine enjoins without Btimulaiing tlio parents into opposition by teaching on 
point adverse to tlicir superstitions ; and their inevitable rejection of beliefs 
irreconcilable to the reason which you will have enabled them to exorcise, and repug- 
nant to the probity which you will have taught them to admire, must render 
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certain their transition to the path you ^vish. As it is, their ignorance insures 
their tenacionsness of their earlier impressions, and pledges their implicit submis- 
sion to the dictates with which the Brahmins would counteract the object 
were they alarmed into contest. The progress to be effectual, must be patient 
and silent ; like every other beneficial change, it must rise out of the general 
sense of society, not be imposed upon it ; and to produce that sense, I know no 
mode but education. 

123. The next gradation in public tuition is the higher class of teachers 
to be found in the principal towns, and the only question in regard to them 
appears to be the expediency of furnishing them with the means of inculcating 
more accurate ideas of general science and sounder principles of morality. 

124. In these towns will also be found the same medium scale of education 
for the class of shopkeepers, artificers and labourers as in the country villages, 
but in these towns, and principally in the chief station of the zillah, and in the 
neighbourhood of our jails wiU be found a numerous population, which seem to 
call for the particular attention of Government. I allude to the offspring of 
mendicants and vagrants, who nurtured in idleness and vice, are destined to 
recruit the ranks of the professional thieves infesting all great cities. Houses 
of industry for the education, reformation anjd emplo 3 nnent of these infant 
profligates, appear to be particularly needed. 

125. That the native governments were not inattentive to the important 
object of public education, is evinced by the numerous grants of rent-free land, 
and of pecuniary allowances, for the endowment of public seminaries and the 
education of particular descriptions of pupils. But in the general disregard of 
established institutions which appears to have marked the steps of the British 
Government hitherto, their appropriation has been lost sight of, and the funds 
have through an inattention been converted into private property by native 
individuals. 

126. In such of these institutions as yet remain, and in such of them as may 
be still recoverable to their original purposes, the point for our consideration will 
be the nature as well as the extent of the interference which it may be proper for 
Government to exercise, and the mode in which that interference should be 
applied for giving an improved direction to them. 

127. With this view I beg leave to propose that the several plans which 
may be or have been suggested for the improvement of education in this 
country should be referred to the consideration of committees to be formed at 
the stations of Dacca, Patna, Moorshedabad, Benares, Bareilly and Purruckabad, 
of the principal civil officers residing there, and that theit opinions be 
afterwards submitted to the deliberate revision of the most experienced servants in 
the judicial and revenue departments at the presidency. 

A 
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128. In the meantime two experimental schools, one for Hindoos and one Minnie hy Lord 
for JInhomedans, might be established at each zillah station under the superin- Moxra^ 1815 — 
tcndcnce of a committee, consisting of all the civil servants at the station, contd. 
including the surgeons, together with any resident gentlemen not in the service 

who might be willing to lend their assistance ; the expediency and the means of 
extending the plan beyond the s\iddcr stations, wilt form a part of the deliberation 
of the provincial committees to be submitted to the control committee at the 
presidency. 

129. The decay of religious endowments and public seminaries is noticed 
by several of the magistrates ; and the decline of morality is stated to be a 
subject of reproach against us by all the natives whom birth or education has 
inspired with concern for the good order or well being of society. 

180. If the operative effect of the British administration has been, however 
unintentionally, to do away with the restraint which before existed on the evil 
passions, wliilc the increase of wealth, and more general diffusion of it, arising 
from the solid principles of equal justice, have afforded additional temptation to 
their indulgence, the reflecting part of the community may probably be impressed 
with an erroneous idea, that vice, if not encouraged, is not sufficiently discoun- 
tenanced by the ruling power. 

131. It certainly does not appear to have been ever the intention of the 
laws enacted by flic British government to lessen the obligation of religion, or to 
weaken the proper influence of the priesthood. But that such has been the result 
of the general system cannot be doubted. This result may be ascribed partly to 
the omission of a positive eiuictmcnt in support of the existing institutions of 
the countT}% partly to a too strict adherence in the judicial ofHccrs to the letter, 
without adhering to the general spirit of the laws, and partly perhaps to an 
expansive tendency in the luiman mind which in a state of freedom imper- 
ceptibly seeks progressive improvement vnth an impulse, which nothing but an 
injudicious attempt to introduce it too rapidly is capable of checking. 

132. The immediate encouragement of the superior descriptions of science 
by any bounty to the existing native colleges, appears to me a project altogether 
delusive. I do not believe that in those retreats there remain any embers capa- 
ble of being fanned into life. It is true, the form of tuition is kept up in them, 
but the ceremony is gone through by men who arc (as far as I could Icnrn) devoid 
of comprehension in the very branches which they profess to tcacli. I was 
particularly curious to assure myself of the si^te of learning in the university 
of Benares, tlic place where one should expect that ancient ncquiromonts 
wmld ])e fo/md in the best ])rescrvation. ^ly incompetence to judge on the 
substance of the answers given by the young men examined before mo, 
did not extend to the manner of their performance, which was such as inspired 
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the notion that every thing they said was wholly by rote. On following up 
this suspicion I ascertained that I had guessed accurately. I remained satisfied 
that the students only got by heart certain formularies unexplained to them 
by professors incapable of expoimding the spirit of the lessons. Of course, the 
instruction, unless where it chanced to fall on some mind uncommonly vigorous and 
acute, would have very limited effect in future application, and if it did happen 
to be bestowed on a genius able to unravel it, the rational calcula1;ion was, tiiat it 
would only render him more dexterous in those crooked practices which the 
depraved habitudes of the community would offer to his imitation. I thence 
conceive that the revival of the liberal sciences among the natives can only be 
effected by the pre^uous education (beginning with the rudiments) which shall 
gradually give to individuals the power of observing the relations of different 
branches of learning with each other, of comprehending the right use of science 
in the busmess of life, and of directing their enlargement of thought to the 
promotion of those moral observances in which" rests the temporal con- 
venience of society as weU as the sublimer duty of man. Then, but not till 
then, such records, or such traces of ancient lore as remain in the universities 
may be useful. Consequently to this opinion, I must think that the sum set apart 
by the Honorable Court for the advancement of science among the natives 
would be much more expediently applied in the improvement of schools, than 
in gifts to seminaries of higher degree. 

133. It is satisfactory to find that there are many natives of birth and educa- 
tion who still feel an anxiety for the improvement of the general morals. For it is 
through their agency that such a measure is most likely to succeed.- It is also 
pleasing to observe, from the accurate and lively picture which Mr. Fortescue 
has drawn of the public feeling, that while many solid and essential benefits are 
acknowledged in the security of person and property, in the advancement of 
agriculture and of commerce and in the free enjoyment of wealth, most of the 
disadvantages enumerated, where they attach to the executive details of the 
laws are capable of easy correction, and where they spring from the habits and 
manners of the people themselves, may be expected to yield to the silent but entire 
operation of the measures now in contemplation. 

134. In the infancy of the British administration in this country, it was 
perhaps a matter of necessity to confine' oiur legislation to the primary principle 
of justice. Kot that nice and delicate justice, the offspring of a refined 
humanity, but that coarse, though useful, virtue, the guardian of contracts and 
promises, whose guide is the square and the rule, and whose support is tlie 
gallows.” 

13o. The lapse of half a century and the operation of that principle have 
produced a new state of society, which calls for a more enlarged and liberal 
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policy. The moral duties require encouragement and experiment. The arts which Minute by Lord 
adorn and embellish life, will follow in ordinary course. It is for the credit of Moira^ 1816 — 
the British name, that this beneficial revolution should arise under British sway, conoid. 

To be the source of blessings to the immense population of India is an ambition 
worthy of our country. In proportion as we have found intellect neglected and 
sterile here, the obligation is the stronger on us to cultivate it. The field is 
noble : may we till it worthily ! 

(Sd.) MOIRA. 

On the River Ganges, 

The 2nd October 1815. 


{10) An account of all sums that have been applied to the purpose of 
education of the iiatives in hidiaArom the year 1813 to the latest period 
to lohich the same can be made out, distinguishing the amount in 
each year,^ 


Year, 

Bengal. 

Madras, 

Bombay. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1813 

4,207 

480 

442 

5,129 

1814 

11,606 

480 1 

499 

12,585 

1815 

4,405 

480 

537 

5,422 

1816 

5,146 

480 

578 

6,204 

1817 

5,177 

480 

795 

6,452 

1818 

5,211 

480 

630 

6,321 

1819 

/ 7,191 

480 

1,270 

8,941 

1820 ' 

6,807 

480 

1,401 

7,688 

1821 

6,882 

480 

594 

7,956 

1822 

9,081 

480 

594 

10,155 

1823 

6,134 

i 480 

594 

7,208 

1824 

1 19,970 

1 480 

1,434 

21,884 

1825 

57,122 

1 480 

8,961 

66,563 

1826 

. 21,623 

480 

5,309 

27,412 

1827 

30,077 

2,140 

13,096 

45,313 

1828 

22,797 

2,980 

10,064 

35,841 

1829 

24,663 

3,614 

9,799 

38,076 

1830 

28,748 

2,946 

12,636 

44,330 


JAIMES C. MELVILL. 

♦ BMtnct of 1S32, App. L, No. 2 [325/4S3]. 



CHAPTER III. 


Institutions. 

Before considering the dpciunents which bear upon the contest 
between the Orientalists and the Anglicists^ it is necessary to go back 
for a 'inoment and to examine the char^ter and progress of the insti- 
tutions which Government had hitherto supported. The two most 
famous may be taken as examples ; and an early report is printed on a 
third, the Sanskrit College at Calcutta.. Mention is made of other 
institutions in Chapters I and V and Appendix A. 

The institution of the Calcutta Madrassa^ was intended for the 
/ encouragement of the study of Arabic and Persian and of the Muham- 
madan law with a view more especially to the production of 
oflS.cers for the courts of justice. The course included natural 
philosophy, theology, law, astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, logic, 
rhetoric, oratory and grammar — all according to Islamic culture. 
There were five teachers on pay ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 400 a 
month ; and the students, arranged in five classes, received stipends 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 according to the class in which they were 
enrolled. 

Lands of the estimated value of Rs. 29,000 a year had been 
assigned for the maintenance of the Calcutta Madrassa and made 
over to hluhammad Moizuddin, who was called the Superior of 
the institution, and to his successors. In 1788 conplaints were 
made of misconduct and mismanagement on the part of the Superior 
and the action taken did not prevent the recurrence of similar com- 
plaints thereafter. In 1818 it was found necessary to appoint a 
European Secretary to reside on the spot and control the affairs of 


* See also pages 7 and 1S2 and the Hislory of iht Calcutla Madrassa in Bengal : Past and Present^ 
J914, Vol. Vni, p. S2f. - 
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the Madrassa. The courses were overhauled and in 1821 an annual 
examination was held for the first time. In 1823 the college was 
removed from its unsatisfactory surroundings to Hastings Place. 
The results achieved by the college continued to show improvements.* 

The Benares Hindu Sanskrit College had as its object ‘‘ the 
preservation and cultivation of the laws, literature and religion of the 
Hindoos." The establishment originally consisted of a head pandit or 
rector, eight professors, nine salaried students, a certain number of 
poor children who were instructed gratis and any who cared to pay 
for instruction. The course was theology, ritual, medicine, music, 
mechanic arts, grammar, prosody, sacred lexicography, mathematics, 

’ metaphysics, logic, law, history, ethics, philosophy and poetry. The cost 
was Rs. 20,000 a year. A minute (document No. 11) exists vnitten by 
IMr. Thomas Brooke, the second judge of the Court of Appeal at 
Benare.s, and j)laced by him in his capacity of acting president of 
the institution before the committee of management at a meeting of 
the 1st January 1804. He brought to the notice of the committee 
the disrepute into which the college had fallen. 

Among the reforms which j\Ir. Brooke considered necessary were the 
vesting of proper powers in the committee, the limitation of the 
branches of learning to be taught so that liberal salaries might be paid 
to the profc-ssors and the pensioning of all pandits when they became 
too infirm to perform their duties. The result of this representation 
was that Government sanctioned considerable reforms. In 1815 a 
European Superintendent was appointed. He does not appear to have 
continued in that office ; for the resuscitation of the post was proposed 
in 1820 after it had been found that the college was doing very little 
good. Some improvement seems to have resulted and in January 
1821 we hear of an examination of the students at which “ public 
disputations in grammar, logic, philosophy, metaphysics and law took 
place before all the European gentlemen of the station, both civil and 
mililnry, and a numerous party of the most distinguished natives 


JJntlcncc oj 1S32, Ajtp. J. [100/300], 
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xesidiag at or near Benares. It was concluded by an address in Sans- 
krit delivered by tbe Secretary (Lieutenant Fell), and by the committee 
awarding prizes to the most distinguished scholars.”* On the death 
of Lieutenant Fell — “ a profound Sanskrit scholar ” — the college 
appears again to have sunk into obscurity. 

The Hindu Sanskrit College at Calcutta with which document 14 
deals is described in Chapter V (p. 78), since its history aptly illustrates 
the early controversies between the orientalists and occidentalists. 
It may be stated here that it was opened in 1824 in place of the pro- 
posed colleges at Nadia and Tirhut, the establishment of which had 
been finally abandoned in 1821. It is not to be confused with the 
Calcutta Vidyalaya (also known under the names, Anglo-Indian College, 
Maha-Patshala, Hindu College or Native Hindu College — see pages 78, 
86, 87 and 183) which was opened in 1817, and which has since 
developed into the Presidency College. The Presidency College may be 
looked upon as a contiimation of the senior department of the Vidy- 
alaya, while the Hare school is similarly a direct successor of its 
junior department. In 1823 a iiroposal for the common teaching of 
science to the students of the Sanskrit and Hindu Colleges was made 
(document No. 23) and on the foundation of the Presidency College this 
arrangement was continued. The Sanskrit College and the Madrassa 
still exist as separate institutions. The buildings of these institutions 
figure as frontispieces to this volume. The Sanslcrit College is rather 
confusingly called the Hindu College. 

Although it is hardly relevant to the general history of educa- 
tional development in India, the College of Fort William deserves some 
mention, as a striking educational institution of the time and as the 
subject of various interesting documents. The Marquis of Wellesley, 
impressed with the “ sloth, indolence, low debauchery and vulgarity,” 
which too often grew upon the younger servants of the Company, 
decided that they should, have a proper education in Calcutta. The 
details regarding the foundation of the college are to be found in the 
Wellesley Despatehes, volume II, pages 325 et seq. The Court of 
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Directors took strong exception to the foundation of this expensive 
institution, which narrowly escaped immediate extinction. In 1806 
the East India College at Haileybury was founded, whence the 
writers proceeded to the college at Fort William. A brief account 
of both institutions is extracted (document No. 13) from the report 
On the affairs of the East India Company, 1832. The Fort William 
College was abolished in 1854 and the Haileybury institution was 
finally closed in 1857. 


{11) At a Committee for the management of the Hindoo College at 
Benares on the 1st January 

Present : 

Mr. T. Brooke, Acting President, 

]\Ir. G. Arbuthnot . 

ri , • ITT \ Members, 

Captain Wilford ) 

Minnie of the Acting President, 

Although it is the first time I have had the honor to meet the Gentlemen o'* Benares College, 
the College Committee and Avill in all probability^be the last, yet the interest I 
feel in the success of an institution which originally held out so much to promise i^Hnute, 18 . 
and might still be rendered of great public utility, induces me to call to the notice 
of the Committee the disrepute into which the College of Benares has been 
suffered to fall, disrepute so notorious that it is forced on conviction from the 
slightest view of the perversion that exists. 

2. The College, instead of being looked up to by the natives ivith respect 
and veneration, is an object of their ridicule ; instead of an assemblage of 
learned Hindoos, it resembles a band of pensioners, supported by the charity 
of Government. 

3. To pretend to trace to its source the various causes which have led to 
this perversion is a task to which I confess myself imequal, but the experience 
of the past renders it evident that the reform must be radical, and that the 
Rules of the College if not totally changed must be completely new modelled ; 
if this is not done I am decidedly of opinion it would be advisable to recom- 
mend to Government the abolition of the institution. 


^ Printed in Skach of the rise and progress of the Benares Patshalla or Sanskrit College^ etc,, by 
G. Nioholls, pp. 9-13. 
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Mr, Brooke\s 
Minute, ISOi- 
contd. 


4. It was the object of Mr. Duncan under whose auspices the institution 
was founded to leave to the Ecetor the sole inanagcinent and discipline of the 
College ; by this precaution he expected that the Hindoos, on finding themselves 
imslmckicd by the control of Europca ns, which their apprehensions might lead 
them to su^^posc would interfere with their ceremonies and religious prejudices, 
would fiock to the college to receive instruction, and that the Professors would 
in time become orjmments to the sciences they had been selected to teach. 

5. In conformity to tliis intention, when Jlr. Duncan left Benares, the 
College remained without any European Superintendence, but the consequences 
that resulted turned out the very reverse of Jlr. Duncan’s expectations ; for no 
sooner was ]\Ir. Duncan gone, tlian tlic Beet or assuming all the powers of his 
uncontrolled discipline, reduced the allowances which had l)een assigned to 
the Professors whilst he continued to draw from Government the full amount 
of their stipends ; vacancies of Professorships were filled up by men of little 
learning and less respect-ability, and many of the pupils whose mauitenancc 
was charged to Government liad existence only in tlic Beet or’s pay rolls. 

0. To settle the disputes which had arisen from those various abuses, Govern- 
ment were pleased to constitute the present Committee and at its re])rcsentation 
the Bector was expelled ; but although this occuirod in April 1801, no successor 
has yet been appointed and the College remains without any regular head — ^the 
person who now superintends liaving been only appointed to the temporary 
charge and being pronounced by Captain Wilford deficient in that learning and 
that,,rcspectability which alone could entitle him to fill the vacancy. 

7. It is to be lamented so long a i^eriod has elapsed without atteniptmg a 
reform but even now that I am strenuously pressing it to the consideration of the 
Committee, I confess I entertain doubts whether the Committee arc invested 
with powers to make those arrangements and alterations which are likely to 
render the institution respectable and useful. 

8. Should the Gentlemen of the Committee entertain the same doubt the 
first step to be taken is an application to IJis Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council, the Visitor and Patron of the College, soliciting 
His Excellency to invest the Committee with full powers to make those arrange- 
ments and alterations as in their judgment and experience may be deemed 
essential. 

9. In framing an address for this purpose to His Excellency, it^vill be proper 
Ilis Excellcnc}^ should be made acquainted vatli the outline of the plan which is 
to form the subject of deliberation of the Committee. 

10. Without the assistance of tlie Gentlemen of the Committee I fed mysdf 
unequal to enter into a detail of the various points to v^hich the attention of the 
Committee must be directed, but I shall cheerfully submit my suggestions on the 
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outline, ill the confulouce that their aiiKMulineuts and additioiiH may load to \\\c Mr, Brooke* s 
nccornplislunent of that end ^Yhich so justly calls for united exertion and ^HniUCt ISOJ — 
unabated perseverance. contd. 

11. In the first place, it will bn cx])cdicut to frame a set of Rules which 
are to comprise the controlling authority and specific duty of the CommiMcc ; the 
Regulations for the College discipline; the power of the Rector and the duty of 
llic Professors. 

12. As the fund ajiprojiriated by Government for the supjiort of the 
College amountvS only to 20,000 Rujiees annually, it is niy opinion the liranches 
of learning to be taught in the College should be so limited as to enable the Com- 
mittee to pay liberal salaries to the JVofessors in those sciences that may be 
the object of their selection. This jilan would ensure tlie assistance of tlic most 
learned of the Pundits, and which cannot he the case if the institution is made 
to exceed tlie means by which it is supported ; as any increase to the number of 
IVofessors must operate (o tlie reduction in the salaries of the wliole. 

13. As n further encouragement to learned I’undits sockijig to gain admission 
into the college, the excellent suggestion made by Captain Wilforcl of pensioning 
the I^undits when they become old and too infirm to perform their duties should 
be reduced to practice. 

II. For this purpose the fixed and casual expenses of the College should bo 
formed on a scale to leave an annual saving out of the 20,000 Rujiecs gninted by 
Government and wliieh saving would form a fund whence the ])roposcd pensions 
might be supplied, and as 1 believe the full sum allowed by Government lias 
not- for .<'Ome years jmst been expended on the College, it would he advisable 
to solicit Government to jicrmit the difTcrenco between the annual disbursement 
and the annual allowance being apjiointed towards this fund, TIic surplus annual 
saving might ho invested in Oovcnimcnt ]):ipor or remaining in the hands of 
the Collector, Government might be solieifed to allow an interest, of 8 per cent on the 
amount, by wliirli it is to be exported it would become an increasing fund, from 
wbenee other eontingenries incidental to the institution might bo defrayed, 

35. Ciiptain Wilford from his profound acquirement in the Sanscrit, being duly 
coinjietcnt to rcjiort on the qualification of the Pundits who may bo candidates 
for ])rofessorships, sliould be invited to give liis assistance on (his point, and ho 
will I tnist acquioHce in the solicitation (hat 1 now avail myself of preferring to 
him. 

IG. To assist Captain Wilford in an undertaking on which the prosperity of 
the college so immediately depends I propose that a Committee of four of the most 
learned Bramins that arc to bo met witli at Benares should be invited to lend their 
assistance in attending on Captain Wilford in tlio examination of the candidates 
that may offer tliemsolvos for profcsjiorships. 
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17. It is also proposed that none of the present Professors excepting those 
who were originally appointed by ilr. Duncan, shall be continued in their station, 
unless approved of by Captain Wilford assisted by the proposed Committee of 
Bramins and reported by them qualified, by their learning and the respectability 
of their character for the station of Professors. 

18. The number of pupils under each Professor, the allowance to be granted 
them for their maintenance, the examinations that are to be made and a variety 
of other subordinate points are not enlarged on here, as they will be naturally 
comprised in the rules which I have suggested should be' framed for the college 
discipline. 

19. I cannot close my long intrusion on the Committee in a more satisfactory 
manner than by suggesting an application to Mr. Henry Colebrooke, Professor 
of Sanscrit and of the Hindu Laws in the College of Fort William, soliciting him 
to recommend to the College Committee of Benares Some learned Bramin who in 
his opinion may be equal to the duty of Rector and deserving of being appointed 
to that station. 


^ ^ (Sd.) T. BROOKE, 

Acting PresidenL 

College CostMiTTEE, 

1st Januarij 180i, 


[12) Accounts of the Calcutta ^ladrassa, September 1823. 


Statement OF THE SALARIES and wages due to the officers, students and 

SERVAOTS OF THE MaDRASSA, INCLUDING CONTINGENCIES FOR THE SIONTH OF 

-September 1823. 


Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

Secretary 500 0 0 

Native Assistant to the Secretary » . i’ , . 100 0 0 


Teachers. 

^loolavco Mohammed Saced, Head Preceptor 
Wazecr Ali, First under Preceptor 
yy Fazloor Rahman, Second under Preceptor 
Abdul Majeed, Third tmder Preceptor . 
Aajut Ali, Fourth under Preceptor 


300 0 0 
100 0 0 
80 0 0 
60 0 0 
60 0 0 


600 0 0 
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Statement of the salaries and wages due to the officers, students and 

SERVANTS OF THE MadRASSA, INCLUDING CONTINGENCIES, FOR THE MONTH OF 

September 1823 — contd. 


Studentst Isi class, at 15 Jiitpees each. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A, P, 

17 presc^ the whole month . . , . . 

255 

0 

0 



1 for 20 days 

10 

0 

0 



1 for 7 days 

3 

8 

0 



• - 



— 

268 

8 0 

Students, 2nd class, at 10 Mupees each. 






32 present the whole month 

320 

0 

0 



1 for 5 days 

1 

10 

8 



■“ 



— 

321 

10 8 

Students, 3rd class, at S Rupees each. 






23 present the whole month ..... 




184 

0 0 

Servants. 






1 Khatib 

20 

0 

0 



1 Librarian 

32 

0 

0 



1 Hakim 

40 

0 

0 



1 jMouzen ........ 

10 

.0 

0 



1 Hurkara ........ 

5 

0 

0 



1 Maulee . . . . ^ . 

4 

0 

0 



3 Durwans at Rs. 4 each ...... 

12 

0 

0 



2 Sweepers at Rs. 4 each ...... 

8 

0 

0 



1 Sub-Bweoper ....... 

2 

0 

0 



1 Writer and stationery for library .... 

30 

0 

"0 



1 Daftureo . . ‘ . 

8 

0 

0 



2 Bbistis ......... 

10 

0 

0 



‘ — 



— 

181 

0 0 

Contingent charges. 






OU 

o 

8 

0 



For repairing a door of Madrassa, .... 

1 

0 

0 



6 Earthen water pots for maulee. .... 

0 

3 

G 




— 


— 

3 

11 6 

Total Sicoa Rs. 




2,158 

14 2 


(Two thousands one hundred and fifty-eight and fourteen annas and two pies.) 


(Sd.) M. LUMSDEN, 

Secretary^ M. 0. 

Madrassa, 

The 3rd October 1823> 
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Haileybiiiy and 
ihe College of 
Fort William* 


{IS) Extract from the Report from the Select Committee of ihe House of 
Commons on the avoirs of ihe East India Company^ 16ih August 
1832 .^' 

Education : Civil Service. 

Conceming the qualifications required from a writer, previously to liis 
appointment, the evidence is not very specific; they are fixed by regulations 
framed by the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners. On an 
average young men proceed to India at the age of 18 : 22 is recommended as 
the most eligible age. 

It is stated by the Principal, whose evidence is very full and, detailed, that the 
design of the East India College at Haileybury, which was established in 1806, was 
to supply the great body of civil servants with an amount of qualification com- 
mensurate with the extent and importance of their functions in India, which 
qualification could not, at the time that the College was founded, have been 
otherwise procured. The nature of the combined course of study, the impractica- 
bility of acquiring it without a special institution, more particularly for oriental 
literature, and the tests required of the parties nominated, ail form subjects of 
evidence. It is considered that it would be advisable to increase the age of 
students, by admitting them between the ages of 18 and 22. The Act of 1826 
is believed not to have answered the expectations of its authors, and to have 
shaken and mutilated the whole Collegiate system. The College, it is stated 
by the Principal, has had various difficulties to contend with, but has, in a great 
measure, fairly answered what could reasonably have been expected from it on its 
original foundation ; and it is held that, with revised tests, and some modifica- 
tions in its present machinery, it would be competent to stand even against the 
Universities of England, in so far as relates to the due qualification of Civil Servants 
for India. The proficiency of the scholars is well attested by those who have 
experienced its benefits and watched its progress. The capabilities are pointed 
out which the College possesses, of admitting alterations, so as to render the 
education more efficient and satisfactory ; and other modes of qualification for 
the Civil Service are suggested. It is maintained that the Civil Servants have 
been better educated since the establishment of the College than they were 
before ; and the fact, that the most important posts have been filled in India 
by those who have been most distinguished for proficiency at Haileybury is 
adduced in proof of this opinion : while the tenor of other parts of the evidence 
would show, that where the operation of the system has not been absolutely 


** London. Printed by order of the Honourable Court of Directors, January 1833, pp. 28-3(?, 
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prejudicial to tlio habits and views of the students, every object contemplated by the Haileybury aiiA 
College might have been more effectually obtained by other means. - the College of 

On arriving in India, the young men of the Bengal service enter the College at ^ort William — 
Calcutta, with the view of perfecting themselves in languages, the elements of which contd, 
have been acquired at Haileybury, where the education is of a more general 
nature. While at the College at Calcutta, they are maintained at the Company’s 
expense. Of this institution (which was from the commencement strongly object- 
ed to by the Court of Directors, on the score of expense) it is remarked, that “ it 
has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the Civil Service, and an expen- 
sive cstablisluncnt for the end proposed.” It was not uncommon in former 
times for yoimg men to leave the College with a debt of from 50,000 to a lakh of 
rupees ; but this evil may in part bo attributed to the mode of appointment. 

The institution has lately undergone a revision. It has been useful in providing 
books, by which the acquisition of the native languages has been greatly 
facilitated, but beyond this it is considered that the institution is disadvantageous 
to the public service. If abolished, its buildings might be converted to public 
offices. 

It appears that the study of languages is most readily promoted by sending 
the young men, directly on their arrival, into the Provinces, and attaching thorn 
to some public office, as was formerly the practice. 

At Bombay there is no institution corresponding to that at Calcutta. At 
Madras there is a Collegiate institution, but no European professors, as formerly 
at Calcutta ; the examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s civil service, but they 
receive no pay. Proficiency in the native languages is made a condition of 
promotion. 

With a view to raise the standard of attainment, and afford fuller scope for 
selection, not only is public competition in England recommended, but it is also 
proposed, with the same view, that the \vholo service should be original ty mili- 
tary. Among other objections against this plan, it is urged that it evinces a total 
departure from the principles at present laid do\vn by the Legislature for conduct- 
ing the tw^o branches of Indian service.^* 

{M) Rcfort on the Sanskrit College^ Calcutta^ 31st January 1835. 

Gentlesien, 

Permit mo to submit to you the usual report of the annual examination Sanskrit College. 
of the students as well as of the general state of the Sanskrit College. " Calcutta. 


♦ Sco also Ajipzndxr L to tho 1832 report ; and lalso Mcvioriala of - old Haileybury Oollcge, 
p. 237-242. 


g2 
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Sanskrit College, Tho College at tlie end of the year 1834 contains 181 students, 97 of whom 
Calcutta — contd. receive a monthly Stipend of from 5 to 8 Rupees from Government. They arc, as 
formerly, divided into 10 Sanskrit classes under 10 Pundits and into 7 English 
Classes under 3 Teachers as follows : — 


Classes. 


Students. 

3 

Sanskrit Grammar Classes composed of ... . 

78 

1 

„ class of Literature (Saliitya) composed of 

28 

1 

„ „ Khotorio (Alankara) compoeod of 

10 

1 

„ „ Mathematics (Jyotifih) composed of . 

12 

1 

„ „ Logie (Nyaya) composed of . . . 

7 

1 

„ „ Vedanta composed of ... . 

0 

1 

„ Law (Smriti) composed of . . . 

21 

1 

,, „ Medical (Vaidya) composed of 

. 13 

10 


181 


The seven English Classes are composed of 83 students of the above divisions. 

It is mth the greatest pleasure that I have to report to you at the end of 
the year 1834 the same general good conduct and satisfactory progress of the 
Sanskrit College which I had the honour to bring to your notice in my last annual 
report. I have only to repeat my previous conunendation of the zeal and ability 
of the teachers and of the proficiency of the students in the 8 Sanskrit and 7 
English classes which I have examined. 

I beg to annex the report by Dr. Tytler of his examination of the Mathe- ^ 
matical and Medical classes, which is as favourable as that of last year ; and 
that of Dr. Grant, the lecturer of Anatomy and'Medicine. Mr. Sutherland proposed 
on the part of the Committee of Examination of Law officers several law 
questions which have been answered^in writing by the students ; his report of 
their performances has been laid before the Committee. 

To these reports is joined that of the English classes by Mr. M. W. Woollaston. 
This meritorious professor has added a table of rules concerning discipline in 
which I entirely concur. 

You will find also his report of the translation class composed of three trans- 
lators who draw an extra allowance of Es. 4 each a month ; as well as an enu- 
meration of the works hitherto translated and of others proposed to bo translated. 

T beg to refer to my memorandum 'presented to you when the establishment of a 
translation class was proposed by me and sanctioned by you. I am happy to say 
that the success of this Small class has entirely answered your expectations, and I 
beg to add that since its commencement I have been confirmed in my opinion of 
the usefulness of translating good English works into Sanskrit. As no way what- 
ever uught to be neglected to communicate sound ideas of Science and morality 
to the Hindus, and as the thorough reform of a nation can be effected only by 
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attempting it by all legitimate means, direct and indirect, I venture to tbink Sanskrit Gollegey 
that among tLoso means that of gaining the attention of the learned Hindus by Calcutta — contd. 
translations into a language which they prefer to all and exclusively cultivate, is 
certain!}’’ not the least efficacious. 

After having had the honour of superintending as Secretary the Sanskrit 
College during 2 years and 8 mouths, I beg leave to submit to you as concisely as 
I can the result of my observations \ipon the general tenor of the studies pursued 
in this public Institution. 

The course of instruction pursued at the Sanskrit College is (as stated in the 
last printed report on the Colleges and Schools for native education) divided into 
two branches. The first is intended to give a command of the language, the second 
of such branches of Hindu Science as may bo an object to the student, especially 
law. 

The acquisition of Sanslcrit is indispensable, not only for the study of the 
classical books composed in that language, but principally as the mother ^ 
language of a great number of Indian dialects, especially of the Bengalee. For 
it is by the knowledge of the first that the last must be improved and enriched 
to whatever extent it may be required to express all philosophical and scientific 
ideas, and to communicate therefore to the great mass of the people the new 
stores of philosophy, science, arts and morals which they are expected to derive 
from an acquaintance with western civilisation. It is obvious that a true and 
radical reform of a nation in learning and morality (which is the object of a good 
government) will begin and proceed with the improvement of their own national 
language. In this respect the study of Sanskrit cannot be sufficiently encouraged, 
since by this means the Bengalee dialect among others may be brought to a 
degree of perfection at least equal to that which the Italian, Spanish, French, 

English and other languages have more or less obtained from the Latin. 

The acquisition of Sanskrit appears perfectly insured by the method of teach- 
ing grammar practised in the college. It is generally acknowledged that this 
liighly refined language has been fixed by the most accurate rules, and is taught 
by most ingenious methods which might nath reason be censured for taxing the 
memory of the learner too severely, were they not purposely calculated for very 
young disciples to whom the exercise of memory is a paramount requisite in all 
future pursuits. 

The efficacy of the Hindu method of teaching the Saiiskrit grammar is evinced 
in the firmness and security wliich the students almost without exception acquire in 
the knowledge and use of the mechanism of the language. After' having com- 
pleted the course of grammar (the period of which is fixed at from 2 to 3 years) 
they find thorns elves enabled to understand with facility the compositions of their 
poets and to enunciate wthout hesitation the most complicated phrases in which 
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Sanshnt College, an enigmatic turn and arrangement of words, according to a peculiar taste of 
Calcutta — contd Hindu writers, has been aimed at as a perfection. This almost general capacity of 
Hindu boys Avill astonish those who have witnessed among European youths the 
great difficulty and rare proficiency in mastering the much less obscure and com- 
plicated style of the Latin and Greek, and even of their o^vn national poetry. I 
do not hesitate to say that in the method of teaching the Sanskrit grammar there 
is no occasion for any change in the Sanskrit College. 

From the grammar classes the students enter that of general literature 
(called Sahitya) consisting mostly of poetical works, to which two years are 
allowed, and then that of rhetoric (Alankara) in which the theory of figurative 
language and literary composition is taught. This takes up another year. As 
among the Hindus the limits of poetry and rhetoric are by no means defined, the 
^ study of the two last classes is properly speaking but one; and if the number of 

the students is not very great, one teacher may 'be sufficient, and the period of 
time reduced from 3 to 2 years. 

After the course of- literature the students are required to study mathe- 
matics according to the old Hindu methods which, although very ingenious 
and more than adequate to the common exigencies of life, are less perfect than 
those derived amongst us from a much more improved condition of mathematical 
science than the Hindus ever attained. As a part of Hutton’s Mathematics 
translated into Sanskrit has already begun to be used as a class book, the 
students will enjoy the benefit of an improved doctrine without being strangers 
to their national science the terms of which at least, as part of the languages, 
ought to be known to them. A year is given to the mathematical pupils who 
are at the same time obliged either to attend an English class or to apply to 
Sanskrit logic (Hyaya). 

Hitherto no treatise of the Western philosophy has been translated into 
Sanskrit which could be recommended as a class book to the Hindu students in 
conjunction \Vith their o^vn philosophical works. The last containing the funda- 
mental principles of perhaps all systems of Philosophy hitherto knowm, and a 
richness of metaphysical terms which surpasses that of all other languages axe by 
themselves not umvorthy of the veneration of the Hindus, and with respect to 
antiquity and originality cannot fail greatly to interest the investigator of the 
history of the human intellect. 

The study of law (Smriti) which is commenced after the completion of the 
course of poetry, rhetoric, and mathematics, offers itself as the most important 
branch of Sanslcrit learning inasmuch as it is connected with the manifold concerns 
of practical life. The students read a number of classical law books and qualify 
themselves to answer the variotis questions of law. A commission of examina- 
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tion appolnlcd by Government tries the proficiency of the pupils and grants certi- Snnsikrit College, 
ficates of Pnnditsliip to tlie deserving candidates. Calcutta — contcl. 

A period of six years is allowed to the youths who have passed through the 
classes of gramninr, literature, rhetoric and mathematics to complete their studies 
of philo'^opliy and law. Coasidering that tlie confined number of class books 
hitlierto accessible in the college do not sufficiently occupy the upper classes, the 
period may, in luy opinion, he reduced to 3, and the whole period of studies in 
the f^anskrit College which lias hitherto been 12 years, may by a proper distribu- 
tion of time and matter be reduced to 8, allowing 0 to grammar, literature and 
mathematics, and 3 to law and philosophy. 

The students belonging to the medical caste of the Hindus have the choicc» 
instead of ent(Ting the class of logic, to attend the medical lectures of the Saaskrit 
as well as of the English lecturer on medicine, and they do not study the law. 

As tlieir object is to follow* the profession of their fathers, they cannot but wish to 
acquaint tliern*ie]ves with the Hindu practice of physic and witli the sorts of medi- 
cines most easily obtninaldc and most generally used in this country, on wiiich 
account the study of Sanskrit medical hooks bccom oi? indispensable to this class. 

Being acquainted with them only ns a Superintendent of their Sanskrit learning, I 
feel great pleasure in hearing testimony that some of the best Sanslcrit scholars 
of the college belong to the medical class. 

The .study of the English language has hitherto been left optional to the 
pupils of the Sanskrit College and I beg leave to exprcs.s my conviction that it is 
expedient to leave it so. Tiie indticement to acquire the language of the rulers of « 
tlie count r}" is already so \*n 8 t! 3 ' extended and so greatly productive of efTcct 
among the Hindus, tlint it does not require any addition, whilst any appearance 
either of coercion or of a political or religious design on the part of Government 
would alarm those Hindus wlio prcsciwc a somew’hat too rigid and exclusive adher- 
ence to '^t heir ancient and sacred language and customs. This adherence, in 
it^^elf natural and legit imalc, is in the present, instance not only innocuous, 
hut very tisefid : for if the ^^anskrit language is worth pro.scrviug, by w’hom 
will it he better preserved than by a certain number of fliosc who arc exclusively 
devoted to it ? Nor even if none of tlie Sanskrit students, nearly one lialf of 
wlioin now* learn English, applied to that language, would the mimhor of about 
400 students in the two Sanskrit Colleges of Calcutta and Benares appear too 
great from a population of 51 millions contained in the Bengal Presidency. I 
may add that to render the nequisifion of English imperative in the Sanskrit 
College wull most likely induce a number of the non-paid students to leave it. 

The course of clcmenUiry instruction pursued by the Englisli classes of the 
college, being only less extensive on account of the portion of time occupied by 
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Sanshrit College, 
Calcutta — 
concld. 


Sanskrit HtudiCvS ; it \vill of coxirsc participate in all the progressive improvements 
which may be introduced into tlie latter. 

TJic admission to llio Sanskrit College was, conformably witli the views of 
Government, most liberally granted to all boys qualified by some knowledge of 
Bengalee letters, without exclusion of scarce any caste of ^lio Hindus. The 
scholarships were bestowed on poverty joined to diligence and proficiency in study. 
The munificence of Government allowing about 100 scholarships, con^'idered 
merely as sucli, is, I dare believe, well employed, and a perpetual theme of 
grateful praise among the natives. I cann*)t terminate thi^ article without 
mentioning tlie name of Ba)) 0 () Bamcomul Son. one of t)ic innnnger.s of the 
Hindu College, who, animated with the noble desire of being useful to his 
countrymen, shumicd no trouble and spared no time to afTord mo bis dis- 
interested assistance, not only in the selection of the boys to lie admitted and of 
those most rccommendablo for scholarships in consideration of their jirivate circum- 
stance^, but also in snperintendiug tlie Sanskrit lihrar}', procuring valuable 
manuscript Si conducting the interior economy of the College, and tendering me his 
advice for keeping up t)ie discipline, and promoting tlie general .success of the 
institution. 


I have, etc, 

(Sd.) A. TROYEB, 

Secretary tn the Government Sanshrit College. 

Saxskuit CoLLrnn, 

January ISSti. ' 



CHAPTER IV. 


Mass Education and Organisation. 

Tlic eflorts of the Company's servants had hitherto been mainly 
concentrated on 'higher institutions for the teaching of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. Lord Hastings had declared that tlie strength of the Govern- 
ment in India must be based not on the ignorance but on the enlighten- 
ment of the people. But eflorts in the direction of founding common 
.schools of instruction in the vernacular had for the most part emanated 
from missionaries. There ivcrc the Tanjore schools founded by Swartz, 
tliosc at Cucldnlorc founded by Kicrnander, and othens."^ In Bengal 
tlicrc were Marshman’s schools for the people and May's Chinsura 
schools-)- wliich in 1810 numbered thirty with over 2,000 pupils. In 
Bombay a Society for promoting the education of the j)oor was 
formed as the result of a voluntary assembly of the iuliabitants of that 
city which took place in the vestry room (1815) ; donations created a 
fund of Rs. 20,000; the Court of Directors gave a monthly grant of 
Rs. 500 ; and schools were established both for Christians and for 
natives.^ A little later, in 1817 and 1819 respectively, the Calcutta 
School Book Society and the Calcutta School Society were founded, for 
the dilTusion of useful elementary knowledge and the establishment 
of native schools throughout the country. Both received grants from 
Government. Howell says of the gi-ant to the latter that it was “ the 
first recognition on the part of the Home Government of the claims 
of education for the niasacs,’'§ 


♦ 7'Ijc 1767 clc«p'itf'h (o Jlndm*! (pp. i nixm*) itaji Umt Sunrt/ ** prcivnilccl on tlio of 

Tfinjoro to (“'tnMhli hc!iooI« for tr.\ citing; Kriglnh,” l»ul TiMhor [220/112] only sjx'aKn of iiHlruot- 

the natnci ; nnd CJ. Snillh in Inn AVtor/ //iJ»forf/ of Chri^ituni (p. 1 13) thorn vcrnncnlor 

rchooli. 

t of U32, App, 1 [200/103]. 

♦ Jltdrm [220/418]. 

5 lAiucatwn in Imliot p, 13. 
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That grant was made in 1823 (a year whicli in more ways than 
one marks a turning point in the history of Indian education). It was 
about this time too that the attention of the Company’s servants 
began to be seriously turned to the villages and the mass of 'the 
people. 

In July 1822 Sir Thomas Munro recommended that information 
should be obtained of the state of education in the provinces under 
the Madras Government. The result, as already stated (page 3), 
showed 188,650 under instruction out of a population of 12,850,941. 
In January 1825 the Governor and Council of Bombay recorded 
reports from some districts in that presidency, from which we learn 
that the proportion of pupils under instruction to the population was 
1 in 133. The details of these two surveys are embodied in Pisher’s 
memoir. The memoir also gives the results of similar reports in 
other parts of India. In September 1823 the Committee of Public 
Instruction (Bengal) asked local agents for information about existing 
education (document No. 19). To this enquiry there are no specific 
replies recorded, but certain of the information which was collected is 
embodied in the first report of the Committee, VTitten by H. U. Wilson 
in 1831. Later (1835-1838) W. Adam’s reports on the state of education 
in Bengal give certain facts relating to indigenous education. Por 
one division Adam’s figures show that from 21 to 16 per cent, of the 
population between the ages of 5 and 14 were receiving instruction 
in different localities. 

These surveys revealed a lamentable decay in learning, the number 
of its votaries and its quality. In the course of the Madras survey 
indeed, a report was received from Mr. Campbell, Collector of Bellary, 
which is not altogether pessimistic about the instruction imparted, 
though he comments on the paucity pf scholars, the poor quality of 
books studied, the fact that their language was often quite unintelli- 
gible to the readers, and the inability of the teachers. An extract is 
reprinted as document No. 18. But the tone adopted is generally 
gloomy, as in Lord Moira’s minute contained in the last chapter, and 
in Adam’s report on Bengal. 
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The causes of tliis decay were difficult to assign in view of the 
lack of information regardmg the earlier conditions of education. A ^ 
general idea prevailed that there had been retrogression. Lord Moira 
(docnment No. 9) observed the numerons grants made by native 
governments for education and deplored their diversion to the private 
property of individuals. The Collector of Bellary, already quoted, 
ascribed this to the competition of foreign goods, the movement of 
troops and the substitntion of European for native rule, which, despite 
a less rigorous enforcement of the revenue, had impoverished the 
country. Sir Thomas Munro, too, entertained no donbt that educa- 
tion had been better in earlier times, but, writing in 1826, stated 
that “ it does not appear to have undergone any other change than 
what arose from the number of schools diminishing in one place and 
increasing in another, in consequence of the shifting of the pof)ula- 
tion, from war and other causes.” Nor, taking into consideration 
the facts that the female population is almost wholly destitute of 
education and that many children are under private tuition, does he 
take an unhopeful view of the situation. He estimates the number of 
those under instruction to be nearer one- third than one-fourth of the 
male population of school-going age, and “ low as the state of 
education in India is admitted to be, compared with that of our own 
country, it is even now, he thinks, higher than it was in most Euro- 
pean cmmtries at no very distant dates.” But it is to be noted that 
■ Sir Thomas Munro calculated only one-ninth of the male population 
as of school-going age. Adam, on the other hand, says of Bengal : 
" I am not acquainted mth any facts which permit me to suppose 
that in any other country- subject to an enlightened government, and 
brought into direct and constant contact with European civilization, 
in an equal population, there is an equal amount of ignorance with 
that which has been shown to exist in this district.”* 

Such divergent views were only natural. The condition of the 
country can hardly have permitted of very accurate reports either of > 
pupils or of population. The data for comparison Avith an earlier age 


h2 


* Adam’s Reports on Vernacular Edacalioni. Ed. by Rov .X. Long, p. 137. 
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•is 

were lacking. The pre^’ent was {'■eparated from the jiani h}' the welter 
of confusion which succoeclcd the hrcakdowji of the Moghul JCiujtirc. 

“ The increasing wars,” as Loid .'doira said, ” which had harassed 
all parts of India, left everywhere their invariaMe e/Iecf.*-.” The 
Company had at fir.st. been engaged in trade at. certain centres. The 
disturbed state of the country had forced it int(» interference and 
finally into the administration of ever-extending dominions'. During t liis 
later phase its hands had been full with the suppre.«sion of lawie.ss- 
nc-ss. While still in the midst of this task and on the eve of entering 
on .some of it.s most critical .struggles, it had recognised the claims of 
education by allocating a grant, and at a still earlier date had been at 
trouble to maintain seats of oriental learning. It wa.s not till 1823-21 
that it could j)an.so to look round and take .stoel: of ibo situation 
from a broader point of view. In that year the Hon'ble ^lountsluurt 
Elphinstone, Governor of Bnmb.'iy, wrote as follow.s — 

“ With regiirtl to tlio ednention of lie- poor, that inii'-l in nil st.'igf-i of .-ofieiy 
b<* ia a good lat'nsiiro the dmrgo of the novenmient ; ceen .\(!nm .Smith (tho 
j)olitieal writer of all others who has put the strictest limits to the interference 
of the cxeciitivo tlovernnieiif, c-pecially in e<liicalion) admits the in'tnielion of 
the jHior to bo among the necev^iary expeii'a’s of (he .Soveix'ign, thoneh he M'atcely 
ullow.s any other e.'cpenso c.\cept, for the defence of (he nation and the iidmintHtni- 
tioa of justice.’’ 

In that year, too, the amount of the revemie disbursed for educa- 
tion suddcnl}' rose from £7,20S to £21,S81 and increased the next ye.ar _ 
to £{i0,o(i3.f 

^riie survey. s do.scribed above were set- afoot, h'inally, where this 
liad not already boon done, steps were taken to organise administra- 
tive machinery which .should doil .sy.stcma(icidly with the grants and 
investigate the needs of the country. 

At the conclusion of this chajder arc printed as documents Nos. IG 
and 17 a letter of July 1823 appointing a gen'cral committee of public 

• IMJcnu vf ISSe, A}>p. I, .Yo. 2^ 1.'I7.'>/.'»1S). 

t Hee tliu rt'itoliiticin. dnted 17th .riviiiiiiry l.Si-| (doctimciit Xo. :.0). Thi« n'roliitioii dcchli-f Ih.it 
** the ussifinint'ut of tho liic of rnjH’i"^ hlirvli taho efT<’cl from tlio yiMr mt-olioawl (ISSl.lJ-). arid Ihal- 
for ciicli of tho j'oiira 1821.22, 1822-23 tho i-um of Its. 83,200 t-Imll ho c-irriod to the credit of tho Cortt- 
mittoo of Inslriiclion.” 
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instruction for tlic Bengal Presidency and a note, whicli inspired 
that letter, by Mr. Holt Mackenzie ; also the letter which, in September 
of the same year, the Committee issued to local Agents (document 
No. 19) and the Governor General’s Resolution of January 1824 
(document No. 20). Campbell’s report on education in Bellary written 
in 1823 (document No. 18) and Sir Thomas Munro’s Minute of 1826 
(document No, 21) give an account of the state of education in the 
Madras Presidency and of the means taken to improve it. These will 
serve to indicate the intention and scope of the operations. 

Noticeable among these symptoms of recognition of the claims of 
the masses is the emphasis early laid upon the training of teachers. 
Writing of the reports made in Bombay in 1825 Mr, Secretary Parish 
says i"**' — 

It seems one of the greatest objections to establishing numerous new 
schools at once, that the persons who would bo employed, might be expected (from 
the experience we have already acquired) to oppose or to neglect the introduction 
of any improvements whether in the matter or the manner of instruction, without 
a much more vigilant European fauperintcndcncc than could possibly be afforded. 
A great delay in the establishing of schools at the presidency has arisen from the 
necessity of educating the school master in the first instance, and a number of 
youths are with that view under instruction. If, therefore, it be resolved, that 
Government should assist in establishing schools where they are not, the first 
step for rendering them really useful would be to collect youths for the purpose of 
instructing them according to a proper system, and in proper books and branches 
of knowledge, and after they have attained sufficient to qualify them for the duty 
at a school which can be ably superintended, to appoint them to the schools for 
which they have been selected. 

With such masters the improved system will be carried on ; by the influence 
of the same motive which in the other masters would oppose improvement, they 
would teach in the manner in which they had been taught, in the only way 
they understood. 

The extension of education by this means might not be so great in the first 
three years, as it would be by establishing at once schools with such masters as are 
now to bo met with, but after that it would extend as speedily and much more 


* Evidence of 1832, App. I [240/42G]. 
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efficiently. It would not, however, he without difficulty, for it ^vi!l pr^ffiribly meet 
with oppoHition fmm tlio jwe^oui teadiero/^ 

In March 18* * * § 25 tlio Court of directors wrote lo the Governor- 
General in Council of Bengal as follows:^ — 

*‘ We recently Nitictioned i\ nt of niiiuuiit lo the Calcutta 8duK)l 

Book Society, and on llie haine grounds ^\o Imve no luv'^itation in ^a!icti<Uling the 
present gnuit. The Calcutta School Society appears to cojuhine with iCs arrange* 
mentij for giving elementary instiuetiou an arnuvjement of still greater ituport- 
mice, for educating teaclicrs for the iridigtuum< *vrhooh. The la*-t object we 
deem worthy of great iMicounigemetU, Huce it i^ ujaiu the chanwter of the 
indigenous hcliools that the <niucatiun of the gnMt ina^-s of the population must 
ultimately dipeud. By training up tiierefme a cle s of tearliers, you provide fur 
the eventual extensii n of improY<Hl wlueation lo a portion <»f the native'> of Itulia, 
far (‘Acceding that A\hich any eJeuuntary in^-tmetion, that could he immediately 
bestowed, wcaild have any chai«co of rtMcbing/* 

•Similarly in tJic case <if 3hulras (a Iho^sithmcy in wbicli the training 
of teachers lias always been regarded as <d the Idghest im})ortancr*), 
tlie Court of Directors, in llieir dcsjjatcli of the HUli April 182v'^/j* 
apjdaudcd »Sir Thomas Mt.juu's jirojiosal to establish a school for that 
purpose; and, in IS8(), the He^ielary to the (honniittoc for Kulivc 
Education laid before Government an elaborate scheme for a normal 
school.^ 

Sucli were the reviews made of the education of the masses and the 
plans for its dissemination and imjirovmnent. The excellent intentions 
of those who initiated these movements were defeated l)y the vast ness 
of the task, the paucity of available funds and growing demands for 
concentration of clTort upon institutions of higher learning. 'J'he theory 
of the downward j)erinca(ion of knowledge j>rcvailed — largely, one 
Huspccls, because the o]>posite theory led lo impossible paths.§ Tlic 
subject of mass education belongs more proj)crly to later volumes of 


* Sec. JiB ot tho of 0th M.iitjli 1825. in ll»o of App* /, No. 7 

{332/188]. 

I £^v(dcncc of i6'32, App* /, No. 19 [ihJO^SOS] ; M(utrni iytUdwtJbf ii\ 2S65t XXIU. , 
ij: Modraa Nc?cc/in;w* »i* ISSS, XCIX. ^ 

§ Doouincnt No. 17, included in thi« chapter, illualnile.i the tlieory. 
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tliis series. But it is permissible to touch on the typical happenings 
in Madras. Sir Thomas Munro (document No. 21) proposed two schools 
of a superior type in each Collectorate and one school in each of 300 
tahsildaris. (His remarks about the sufficiency of the pay of tahsUdari 
school masters are particularly interesting ; it was pitched at Rs. 9 
a month, supplemented by an equal amount from fees, the rate of 
which was surprisingly high.) The Court of Directors, in their despatch 
of the 16th AprU 1828, approved this plan and authorised the gradual 
appropriation of Rs. 50,000 for the new system of education. But, 
in a subsequent despatch of the 29th September 1830, they complained 
of the failure of that system to provide for higher education. The 
Directors wrote as follows : — 

Hi si: sii si: 

“ By the measures originally contemplated by your Government, no provi- 
sion was made for the instruction of any portion of the natives in the higher 
branches of knowledge. A further extension of the elementary education which 
' already existed, and an improvement of its quality by the multiplication and 
diffusion of useful books in the native languages was all that was then aimed 
at. It was indeed proposed to establish at the Presidency a central school for the 
education of teachers, but the teachers were to be instructed only in those 
elementary acquirements which they were afterwards to teach in the Tahsildari 
and Collectorate schools. 

' “ The improvements in education, however, which most effectually contribute 

to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of the people, are those which 
concern the education of the higher classes ; of the persons possessing lo'sure 
and natural influence over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the 
standard of instruction among these classes, you would eventually produce a 
much greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the com- 
munity than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous 
class. 

> “You are moreover acquainted with our anxious desire to have at our dis- 
posal a body of natives, quaUfied by their habits and acquirements to take a larger 
share and occupy higher situations in the civil administration of their country 
than has hitherto been the practice under our Indian Governments. The 


^vjdencr of 2S32, App. /, Ko. 21 [3C4/511]; Madrns Selections, ii, 1855 ^ X^vVII, 
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measures for native education, wliicli Lave as yet been adopted or planned at 
your Presidency, Lave Lad no tendency to produce sucL persons.” 

Tlie measures taken in Bengal for the education of the higher 
classes in English -were held up as -worthy of imitation and the desire 
expressed that similar measures should be adopted in Madras. In a 
minute, dated the 12th December 1839,* Lord Elphinstone stated 
that the endeavours made in the Presidency to introduce a general 
system of education had produced nothing but disappointment and 
that their discontinuance had been ordered. “ A new direction was to 
be given to our efforts, and the plan which had been found to succeed 
in Bengal and Bombay was to be introduced, -with such modifications 
as local circumstances might require at Madras.” Among the 
principal points urged upon the attention of the Madras authorities 
by the Supreme Government and the General Committee was “ the 
discontinuance of the system of frittering away the sums allowed 
for educational purposes, upon more elementary schools and upon 
eleemosynary scholars.” These instructions read strangely. The main ^ 
reason underlying them had already been made clear in a despatch 
from the Court of Directors to the Governor General in Council, dated 
the 5th September, 1827.f Speaking of Mr. Eraser’s Delhi schools 
and Dr. Gerard’s proposals for the education of the hill people of 
Sabathu, the Directors said : “ From the limited nature of the means 
at your disposal, you can only engage in very limited undertakings ; 
and where a preference must be made, there can be no doubt of the 
utility of commencing both at the place of greatest importance, and 
with the superior and middle classes of the nations, from whom the 
native agents whom you have occasion to employ in the functions of 
Government are most fitly drawn, and whose influence on the rest 
of their countrymen is the most extensive.” The upshot of Lord 
Elphinstone’s minute was the proposal to establish at Madras “ a 
central collegiate institution or university,” to which no pupils should 


♦ Madras Sdections it, 1855, CXXIT. 

t Evidence of 2832, App. J, No. S [333/489]; Madras Selection^ it, 1855, XXIX. 
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be admissible in any department but sucli as could read and write the 
Englisli language intelligibly. The documents which occupy the re- 
mainder of this volume relate mainly to the initiation and pursuit of 
the policy of introducing nlodcrn education. 


(15) Resolution, dated the 17tJi July. 182S:^‘ 

In pursuance of the intention already announced in the orders passed on the EesohtHon con- 
report recently rccei^'^ed from tlie Madrissa Committee, the Governor General in stitiiting the Oom- 
Council resohes, that there shall be constituted a General Committee of Public mVfcc o/ P«W/c 
Instruction for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public education in this Instruction, 
part of India, and of the public institutions designed for its promotion, and of 1^25/ 
considering and from time to time submitting to Government the suggestion of 
such measures, as it may appear expedient to adopt with a view to the better 
instniction of tlic people, to the introduction among them of useful laiowledgo 
and to the improvement of their moral character. 

2. Tlic Governor General in Council is also pleased to resolve, that the cor- 
respondence of Government with the Committee to bo appointed as above, and 
with the other Committees, which may bo maintained for the management of 
individual institutions, shall be henceforth conducted by the Persian Secretary 
to Government. 

3. To that officer therefore the detailed instructions of Government to tho 
constitution and duties of tho Commit too to be appomted as above, to the 
alterations, which it may consequently become expedient to make in tho consti- 
tution and functions of the several existing Committees, to the mode in which 
the correspondence of Government on tho subject of public education is to bo 
brought on the records, will bo communicated. 

4. Tho Governor General in Council deems it sufficient to record in this 
Department his Resolution, subject of course to tho approval of tho Honourable 
the Court of Directors, to appropriate to tho object ol public education tho sum 
of one lac of rupees per annum, in addition to such assignments as w'oro made by 
the British Goven)mcnl, previously to the act of the 53rd of liis late Majesty ; and 
likewise of course exclusively of any endowments which may liave been, or may 
be made by individuals, applicable to a like purpose. 


* Printed in Bengal : Past and Presenf^ Vlir, lOH, p. 03 ; and in part in HowrxL : Educaiian 
in India, prior to 1854, etc., pp. 13-M. 
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5- Ordered that the necessary communication he made to the Persian Secretary 
to Government, and that that officer be furnished from this and other Depart- 
ments with all necessary papers, relating to the subject of public instruction. 

^Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be sent to the several Depart- 

Political Department, Judicial Specified in the margin, _ for the pm^ose 

Department, General Depart stated in the last paragraph of it.^‘ 
ment. 


{16) Letter^ dated 31st July 1823^ from Government^ appointing members 
of the General Committee of Puhlic Instruction. 


Gentlemen, 

I am directed to inform you that the Hon’ble the Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to appoint you a General Committee of public instruc- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public education under the 
Presidency of Fort*WiUiam and of considering and from time to time sub- 
mitting to Government the suggestions of such measures as it may appear 
expedient to adopt vith a view to the better instruction of the ' people, to the 
introduction of useful knowledge including the sciences and arts of Europe, and 
to the improvement of their moral character, hlr. Harington has consented to 
assume the office and designation of President of your Committee and it is to 
be understood that the Persian Secretary to Government for the time being will be 
a Member ex-officio. In the absence on public duty or otherwise of the President 
the senior member will preside, at your deliberations assuming the character 
and designation of Vice-President, v 

2, For your further information I am desired to transmit herewith copy of 
the Resolution passed in the Territorial Department on the 17th instant regard- 
ing the institution of a Committee of Public Instruction, and the model in which 
the correspondence of Government on the subject of education is hereafter to 
be conducted. The same document will apprize you of the funds which it has 
been determined to appropriate "(subject to the approval of the Hon^ble the 
Court of Directors) to the object of public education. 

3. It is unnecessary at this stage of the proceedings to enlarge on the objects 
contemplated by Government in the institution of your Committee, or on the 
general views and sentiments at present entertained by the Governor General in 


* The first committee was composed of T. H. Harington, J. P. Larkins, W. B. Slartin, W. B. 
Bayley, H. Shakespeare, Holt Mackenzie, H. T. Prinsep, A. Sterling, J, C. C. Sutherland, with 
Wilson as Secretary. 
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Council regarding tlie most expedient and judicious means of carrying them Letter of appoint* 
into effect. The consideration of thosa topics will naturally arise out of the ment, Slst J uly 
reports and suggestions to be submitted by you, a primary purpose of which ^<525 — contd. 
will be to collect a body of facts and opinions, on a comparison and examination 
I of which the only safe and practical conclusions can be formed. I am directed 
therefore to confine this communication to the following instructions and ob- 
servations relative to the constitution and functions of your Committee, the 
object to which your attention should in the first instance be more immediately 
given and the questions of a general nature which the Government is desirous of 
referring for your early and deliberate consideration and report. 

4. The Governor General in Council has resolved that your Committee shall 
exercise through sub-committees or individual members, as may appear to you 
most expedient, thfe superintendence of all the Government seminaries at the 
Presidency, an arrangement which will, of course, supersede the necessity of 
maintaining separately the existing Madrissa and Sanskrit College Committees. 

Tlie Governor General in Council leaves it to your discretion to determine the 
particular mode of conducting the above branch of your duties, and until this be 
definitely arranged, the superintendence should be exercised by you coilectivety, 
in which case the order of the President and majority of the members will, of 
course, be sufficient authority for the issue of any instructions on application. 

5. To aid you in the management and execution of the detailed business 
of the office now confided to you, the following secretaries will be immediately 
appointed, viz,^ Dr. Lumsden, Secretary in the Madrissa and Mahommedan 
School Department, with his present allowances ; Lieutenant Price, Secretary for 
the Hindu College and Hindu Schools, with a salary of Hs. 300 per mensem. 

6. It appears to Government proper also, that a General Secretary should 
be appointed to your Committee, and Dr. Wilson, your junior member, will 
accordingly be requested to undertake the duty. The Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to assign an allowance of S. Rs. 500 per mensem to 
be drawn by the gentleman holding the above situation, to cover all charges for . 
office rent and establishment. 

7. The correspondence of the Mofussil Committee at Benares, and of any 
others which may be hereafter established in the Provinces, will be conducted 
through the General Committee, It will of course be your duty to bring 

X regularly to the notice of the Governor General in Council the annual reports of 
the local Committees, as also all statements or suggestions which they may be at 
any time desirous to have communicated to Government with your own senti- 
ments thereupon. 

8. The Governor General in Council requests that you will open an early 
communication with the Local Agents throughout the Provinces, to ascertain 

i2 
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Letter of af 'point' what endowniente exist in the several districts under this Presidency applicable 
ment, 31st Jnly to purposes of education. 

1823 — contd. 9^ The Local Agent at Agra having already submitted in the Territorial 

Department propositions regarding the appropriation of a fund ^\diich it has 
been determined by Government to apply to purposes of public instruction, you 
^ ^ ... „ , will be pleased to take them into your immediate 

Ijetter from the Acting cecrctaiy ^ t ^ •it/t 

to the Board of Revenue in the W. Consideration, more especially those contamed m 

^’veral^endo^rM^’ letter, dated 19th April, 1822. The corre- 

spondence on the subject is herewith transmitted in 
original as per margin. 

10. You are requested to give your early attention to the completion of the 
arrangements for the construction of the proposed Hindoo College of Calcutta, and 
the new Madrissa, In determining finally on the plans of those edifices, you will 
of course advert fully to 'any change in their form and distribution which may 
be required by the change contemplated in the studies and discipline of the 
institutions, under the resolution of Government, to introduce European science 
as far as practicable. 

11. It will be an especial and material part of your duty to report, after due 
enquiry and reflection, on the points adverted to in the 7th paragraph of the Eesolu- 
tion of Government in the Territorial Department, dated 21st August, 1821, and 
also on the different questions of a general nature embraced in the letter of the 
Madrissa Committee, dated 30th May last, on which the Government reserved 
its determination. Amongst these, none are of more serious importance than 
the consideration, in communication with the principal judicial and revenue 
authorities, how the acquirements of the students at the different seminaries can 
best be rendered available for the benefit of the public, and again, how the 
constitution of public offices and the distribution of employments can be made 
the means of exciting to study and of rewarding merits. * 

12. The Governor General in Council obser\’’es that your Committee cannot, 
of course, exercise any authority over private schools, but you will naturally com- 
municate with, and encourage all persons, native and European, who may be 
engaged in the management and support of such institutions, and will afford your 
assistance in providing for the safe custody and improvement of any funds which 
may be devoted to the object of education by individuals. 

13. The officers of Account will be directed to prepare regular accounts 
of the receipts *and disbursements of all institutions now existing, and will also 
hereafter carry to the credit of the Committee, a sum equivalent to the amount 
which Government has resolved to appropriate, deducting the annual expense 
of institutions established since the new Charter for which funds had not been 
assigned previous to its enactment. 
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14* The correspondence which it will be necessary for yonr committee at Letter of appoint- 
present to refer to will be found, with exception to the documents now transmitted, ment-Slst July 
on the records respectively of the Calcutta Madrissa and Sanskrit College Com- f^^^r-concld. 
mittees. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

(Sd.) A. STIRLING, 

Acting Deputy Persian Secretan/ to 

Government. 

31st July, 1823, 

To 

The Hon’ble J. H, Harington, 

J. P* Larkins, Esq., 

W. B. Martin, Esq., 

W. B, Bayley, Esq., 

H. Shakespeare, Esq., 

H, Mackenzie, Esq., 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq., 

J. C. Sutherland, Esq., 

A. Stirling, Esq., and 
H. H. Wilson, Esq. 

{17) Note^ dated the 17ih July 1823^ by Mr. Holt MacJcenzie."^ 

Government being desirous of pursuing a systematic course of proceeding in H. Mackenzie's 
regard to public education, and having its attention especially directed to the note. 
objects specified in the act of the 53d of the late King, I beg leave to submit a 
few things that have occurred to me on the subject. 

The first step is to settle the ultimate object to be aimed at: for otherwise 
we may debate about the means without end. It is not then I conceive the wish 
of Government that the people should be merely taught what is necessary to 
make them expert agents of the civil administration of the country as now 
administered. It is not desired to keep from them any species of knowledge that 
can enlighten their minds or improve their moral feelings. Caution indeed must be 
used in admitting the light to the morbid sense. But the darkness is not the 
less deplored : nor its ultimate removal the less sought. The probable efiects. 


Terrilorial Department, Mevenuc Consultaiions, dated 17th July, 1823, No. 1. 
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H. Mackenzie's tliough distant, of tlie more general diffusion of knowledge are not blinked. But 
note — contd. to keep tke people weak and ignorant that they may be submissive is a policy 
which the Government decidedly rejects. Its aim is to raise the character, to 
strengthen the understanding, to purify the heart ; and whatever therefore can 
extend the knowledge of the people, whatever can give them a juster conception 
of the true relation of things, whatever can add to their power over the gifts of 
nature or better inform them of the rights and duties of their fellow men, what- 
ever can excite invention and invigorate the judgment, whatever can enrich 
the imagination and sharpen the '^vit, whatever can rouse to steady exertion 
and bind to honest purposes ; whatever fits man to bear and improve his lot, to 
render his neighbour happy, and his country prosperous ; whatever in short 
tends to make men wiser and better and happier here and hereafter — all are 
desired to be given, in due season, to the people of India. 

Nothing therefore can be more comprehensive than the design. Its different 
parts must indeed be filled up gradually- and with well measured steps. Its comple- 
tion we must leave to our children’s children. But still if the ultimate object 
be as I have stated, it follows that the points to be considered in fashioning any 
scheme for its attainment are infinitely numerous and all very important ; that 
a good scheme can be the result only of much and anxious thought, earnestly 
employed with the resources of accurate and varied knowledge. It must at 
once be considered what the people possess and what they want, what we can 
give them and what they are capable of receiving profitably, what they are and 
what they may become, and what their probable participation in the several steps 
of the great change which a general diffusion of true knowledge will doubtless 
produce. 

To embrace a field so extensive as that of which I have attempted to give a 
slight sketch, it will obviously be necessary that Government should, as it pro- 
poses, seek the aid of a Qommittee combining a variety of talent and acquirement. 
And if I have rightly stated the purposes vof Government, it follows that the 
persons to be selected for the duty should be those, who are not only deeply 
impressed with the importance of the work, but are entirely free from any narrow 
views, that would lead them to withhold from the people the full measure of 
knowledge, which they are in the capacity to receive. It follows too, if there be 
truth and excellence in European science, that the introduction of it among the 
natives of India, must necessarily be one, and an early part of the, general scheme 
and should authoritatively be indicated by Government as such. 

As to the means of instruction, they are obviously very mimerous. 
Difierent individuals will approve different plans. Some would‘ encourage schools 
for the elements of learning. Some prefer colleges for the higher branches. Of 
these, some would encourage existing, others would establish new institutions. 
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Somo would instruct teachers onV, some would merely 2:)rovide books, some ff. Mackenzids 
would teach the English language, others would look to the introduction of English — contd. 
science through' translations. Some would look to the learned classes, others to the 
wealth}", others to the general community. 

In so wde a range, I cannot pretend to anything like a full conception of 
the subject. Indeed whatever may be my zeal for the cause (and as a Briton 
and a Christian it is impossible, I should regard it with indifierence) I want the 
knowledge that would entitle me to decide with any confidence. 

I shall be glad to see all the instruments, I have specified, udth others that 
have escaped me, brought into action. But my present impression is, that 
Government should apply itself chiefly to the instruction of those W"ho will them- 
selves be teachers (including of course in the term many, ^Yho never appear as 
professed masters, and also translators from the European into the native 
languages) and to the translation, compilation and publication of useful works. 

These objects being provided for, the support and establishment of colleges for the 
instruction of what may be called the educated and influential classes seem to 
me to be more immediate objects of the care of Government than the support and 
establishment of elementary schools ; though these in particular places may claim 
attention. 

To provide for the education of the great body of the people seems to be 
impossible, at least, in the present state of things. Fox the ordinary purposes of 
life, the means of education are not, I imagine, ill supplied, though doubtless 
the native seminaries are susceptible of much improvement, and this at a cheap 
rate, by assisting them, both wuth books and masters. The great body of the 
people are, however, too poor and too anxious for service to allow their cliildren 
to remain long under tuition. ]\IoTeover the value of the Parish Schools in 
England, w-hence we derive our notions of the advantages of general education, 
depends greatly on the religion of the country. Take from the peasant his Bible, 
and (if it be possible) the knowdedge and sentiments that have flowed from that 
sacred soitrce, and how wortliless wdll be his lowly literature. The education 
indeed of the great body of the people can never, I thinlx, be expected to extend 
beyond what is necessary for the business of life ; and it is only therefore 
through religious exercises, which form 'a great part of the business of life, that 
the labourer will turn his thoughts on things above the common drudgery, by 
which he earns his subsistence. Hence it is xmder the Christian scheme alone, 
that I should expect to find the labouring classes really educated : and their 
station in the scale of instructed and humanized beings will, I imagine, be 
pretty closely proportioned to their piety. We have no such instrument, with 
which to work beneficially on the lower orders here. Further the natural course 
of things in all countries seems to be that knowledge introduced from abroad 
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H, Machenzids shotJd descend from the higher or educated classes and gradually spread through 
note — contd. their example. We surely cannot here, at least expect the servant to prize a 

learning, which his master despises or hates. The influence of Europeans, if 
they use not the influential classes of the native community, must necessarily 
be very confined. '\^Tiat is taught in our schools Avill only be thought of there. 
Our scholars, if of the common people when they enter the world, will find no 
sympathy among their fellows, and until the lessons of the master, or 
professor become the subject of habitual thought and conversation, they cannot 
touch the heart, they ^vill little affect the understanding. The acquirement will 
be an act of memory, with little more of feeling or reflection than if 
jionsense verses were the theme. 

Hence my notion is, that the limited classes, who are now instructed (with 
great labour certainly whatever may be the use) in the learning of the country, 
should be the first object of attention. This, of course, implies the association of 
oriental learning with European Science, and the gradual introduction of the 
latter, without any attempt arbitrarily to supersede the former. It implies too 
the support and patronage of existing institutions, so far at least as the fur- 
nishing them with Masters and supplying them with translations. And further, 
if our means suffice, it implies a more positive encouragement to learned 
Natives, and consists well with the resolution (supposing the funds for the first 
objects supplied), to establish new institutions for the instruction of natives in 
the learning of the East, and of the West together. 

It will probably be thought sufficient to have two Sanscrit Colleges, for the 
encouragement of Hindoo literature, and for the instruction of Pundits for our 
Courts ; and, if the Madrissa be thought inadequate to the due diffiision of 
Mahommedan literature and law, one in the Western provinces would, I should 
imagine, amply supply the want. 

But in fact I should doubt, whether any increase in the number of Govern- 
ment establishments is necessary for these purposes : and the first thing there- 
fore is, I thinlr, to improve those that exist by the introduction of European 
science. 

I do not imagine there will be any difficulty in doing so, if a fit instructor is 
provided, and proper books supplied. Among the inhabitants of Calcutta at least 
there seems to he an eagerness for the boon. 

The encouragement of Government will also, I believe, readily induce natives to 
acquire the English language so as to qualify themselves to become translators 
and teachers. 

As to instruction in the English language, it is not easy to fix the limits, to 
Vhich it should be attempted. Community of language seems to he the surest 
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means, perhaps the only sure means, of creating community of ideas, and I H. Mackenzie's 
confess that I am disposed to think the difficulties of the attempt are generally ^icfc—confd. 
overrated. Persian, it should he recollected, is essentially a foreign language. 

It may be doubted whether what is recorded in that tongue is much better un- 
derstood by the generality of the parties interested, than it would be if recorded 
in English. 

To one party at least the record in English would be an essential gain, the 
European officer who has to decide the case. 

Possibly in the Suburbs Court, a change might be expediently attempted. 

It would scarcely be consistent to make any effort at general instruction in Eng- 
lish, unless the gradual introduction of it as the official language of the country 
were contemplated. 


The question, however, like every one connected with the subject of educa- 
tion is one full of difficulty. I do not presume to offer anything except as bints, on 
which my own mind is quite unsettled. The necessity of appointing a general 
Committee of public instruction, who may prepare some well digested scheme, 
embracing all the different institutions supported, or encouraged by Government, 
and to whom the various suggestions submitted by individuals may be referred 
for consideration and report, has been recognized by Government, x 

It £C(ms clear that in no other vay can any cemprehensive plan be framed, 
or systematically pursued: and the general price applicable to tie purpose 
economically and efficiently appropriated. Various detached coirmittces, ill 
informed of each other’s projects, must necessarily waste much labour. They will 
also probably waste much money from the want of combination. 

I have already stated generally the sentiments, with which it seems to me 
necessary that such a comnrittee should undertake the duty. Government will 
have little difficulty in selecting individuals influenced by such sentiments and 
there are many, who add all other necessary qualifications. The" selection 
should, I tliink, be made uith reference to the individual, not (at least not 
solely) to tbc office. 

On the appointment of a general Committee of Education, it will probably 
be thought right to modify in some degree the constitution of the Committees 
charged with the immediate management of the several institutions. They will 
all of course act, under the diiections of the general committee, furnishing to 
them particular reports of their operations, and submitting through them any 
suggestions they may see fit to offer for the improvement or wider diffusion of 
education. For the seminaries at the Presidency indeed it may be unnecessary 
to maintain separate committees. They will perhaps best be managed by the 
general committee, cither collectively or by certain members specially selected 
by them, for the management with separate secretaries for the Musulman and 
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Hindoo colleges to superintend the details of their internal arrangement to 
control and guide the masters. Without neglecting the consideration due to 
particular endo^Nunents, the General Committee udll of course regard all the 
funds devoted to purposes of education as forming in a certain sense a common 
stock : more essentially in whatever regards the preparation or publication of 
useful works. In some of these even the Hindoos and Musulmans may eventually 
be found to have a common interest, though at first these must necessarily 
constitute two great di\dsions, requiring distinct consideration. 

It will naturally belong to a committee of public instruction, to ascertain 
from the different local authorities what funds have been assigned by pious, 
or philanthropic individuals, for the purpose of supporting seminaries of edu- 
cation : how far the objects of such endowments may have been fulfilled, what 
means should be taken for securing them, and what modifications in the plans 
originally contemplated by the founders may be legitimately adopted to meet 
the altered circumstances of present times. 

They cannot of course exercise any authority over private schools, but their 
advice and encouragement to individuals. Native and European, who may be 
engaged in the management, or support of such establishments, will be vfery 
valuable and probably very highly valued. 

Their direct interposition may, indeed, in some cases be sought by indivi- 
duals, for the security and improvement of funds about to be devoted to 
purposes of public education. 

In framing any rational scheme of public instruction, we must necessarily 
consider in a general way, at least, how far our other institutions are suited to 
the state of tilings, which the diffusion of knowledge may be expected ultimately 
to produce, and more immediately, how the acquirements of the students at 
the public seminaries can best be rendered subservient to the public service, 
and how the constitution of public offices and the distribution of employments can 
be made — the means of exciting to study and rewarding merit. To those points, 
therefore, the attention of the committee will be particularly directed ; and I 
should, with some confidence, anticipate from their labours, a great accession, 
within a moderate time, to the number of persons, who can now be looked to as 
good instruments of civil government, of which the details must, I apprehend, 
though our service were multiplied tenfold, be left to the natives of the 
country. 

The several suggestions of a general nature, embraced by the report recently 
received from the IMadrissa Committee, will of course obtain early and particular 
notice. The plan of the new College which it is proposed to construct in 
Hastings’ Place must be framed with advertence to any charge, or addition likely 
soon to be made on the scheme of instruction or discipline. 
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So aKo the Hindoo College, of which a plan and eslimalo prepared by LieuU Mnckcnzic's 
enaiit Buxton is still with the Military Board (the orders in regard to il having 
been j>ostj>oncd, until the new square in the centre of tlio cit}' should be cleared), ^ 
must 1 imagine undergo some changes under the resolution of Govcnunenl to 
intioducc Euiojican science even though the gcnenil scheme of Sanscrit instruc- 
tion, suggested by tin* Committee should still be approved : a point which may 
be considered ojam for discussion with the gonend Committee. 

The decision of Goveimncnt oii the proposition of the load Agents at Agra 
relative to the appropriation of that portion of the produce of the late Gunga- 
dhur Pundit's hinds, which has been sot a‘=!idc for public purposes, has hitherto 
been postponed under the desire of combining any arrangements that might bo 
adopted in pursuance of them with some general systematic scheme for the 
promotion of public instniction. 

To the general Committee about to be appointed, the subject will of course 
be referred, and I will not anticipate their judgment by nay rornarhs on tlio plan 
suggested by tlio local Agents. 

It remains for me to state the immediate object of this note, which I should 
have explained at once and very briefly, had I not been unconscioudy led into 
detail by the anxiety 1 feel for the success of a cause 1 am little able to promote* 

To the cfiicioncy of any committee such as il is propoacd to o^lablish, it 
appears to be rcry essential, that the person througli whom llioir correspondonco 
witli Government is conducted should bo one fully qunlilicd to second their 
effort H ; with sufliciont leisure, to devote a considerable portion of time to the 
important and difficult subject ; and with the land of knowledge tliat may qualify 
liim to supply Government with minute and accurate information on the points 
fcTibmittcd to its judgment, 

I know not how (ha Jladri'^sa and Hindoo Collages got into tho Rovenuo 
Departmeut ; excepting, what would justify tho absorption of all other doparfc- 
incnts, that they thence drew tho funds assigned for their support. Whilst 
however the Revenue was urn ted to tho Judicial Depart mo at, thoro was porhaps 
little to object, excepting the load of business that then fell on tho secretary: 
for certainly nothing can bo moro nearly connected with tho good administration 
of justice and the prevention of crime, than tlio public instruction of tho people. 

Kow, liowcver, no sucli reason exists for continuing tho colleges in tho Territorial 
Department. Tho funds will not bo tho less safe, that their appropriation is 
control! led else whore. Tho habits, which tho office necessarily induces, the 
constant occupation, official and demi-official, Avhicli its business gives are all 
adverse to Uioso jnij'suits, wliich should liolong to tho Secretary, through whom 
the decisions of Govonimoat on questions of public education, sliould pass. 

K 2 ' 
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A, D. GampbelVs quently in such cases the merest smattering of an education is obtained : where 
report^ 1823 — parents can afioid it, and take a lively interest in the culture of their children’s 

contd. minds, they not unfrequently continue at school as long as 14 or 15 years, 

8. The internal routine of duty for each day null be found, with very few 

exceptions and little variation, the same in all the schools. The hour generally for 

opening school is six o’clock, the first child that enters has the name of Saraswattee, 
or the goddess of learning, written upon the i^alm of his hand as a sign of 
honour ; and on the hand of the second a cypher is written, to show that he is 
worth}’’ neither of praise nor censure ; the third scholar receives a gentle stripe ; 
the fourth two ; and every succeeding scholar that comes an additional one. 
This custom, as well as the punishment in native schools, seems of a severe kind. 
The idle scholar is flogged and often suspended by both hands and a pulley to 
the roof, or obliged to Imeel down and rise incessantly, which is a most pamful 
and fatiguing, but perhaps a healthy mode of punishment. 

9. ^Vhen the whole are assembled, the scholars, according to their number 
and attainments, are divided into several classes, the lower ones of which are 
partly under the care of monitors, whilst the higher ones are more immediately 
imder the superintendence of the master, who at the same time has his eye \ipon 
the whole school. The number of classes is generally four, and a scholar rises from 
one to the other according to his capacity and progress. The first business of a 
child on entering school is to obtain a knowledge of the letters, which ho learns 
by writing them with his finger on the ground in sand, and not by pronouncing 
the alphabet, as among European nations. When he becomes pretty dexterous in 
writing with his finger in sand, he has then the privilege of UTiting either ^vith 
an iron style on cadjan leaves, or with a reed on paper, and sometimes on the 
leaves of the Aristolochia Indica, or with a kind of pencil on the Hulligi or 
Kadala, which answers the purpose of slates. The two fatter in these districts are 
the most common. One of these is a common oblong board, about a foot in Avidth 
and three feet in length ; this board when planed smooth has only to be smeared 
with a little rice and pulverized charcoal, and it is then fit for use. The other is 
made of cloth, first- stiffened with rice water, doubled into folds resembling a book, 
and it is then covered with a comi^osition of charcoal and several gums. The 
\vriting on either of these may be effaced by a wet cloth, .the pencil used is called 
Bultapa, a kind of white clay substance, somewhat resembling a crayon, with 
the exception of being rather harder. 

10. Having attained a thorough knowledge of the letters, the scholar next 
learns to mite tlio compounds, or the manner of embodying the symbols of the 
vowels in the consonants and the formation of syllables, etc., then the names 
of men, villages, animals, etc., and lastly arithmetical , signs. He then commits 
to memory an addition table and -counts from one to 100 ; he afterwards writes 
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easy sums in. addition and subtraction of money, multiplication and the reduc- A» D, Oam^phelVs 
tion of money, measure, etc. Here great pains are taken with the scholar iu report, 1823 — 
teaching him the fractions of an integer, which descend, not by tens as in our contd. 
decimal fractions, but by fours, and are carried to a great extent. In order that 
these fractions together with the arithmetical tables in addition, multiplication 
and the threefold measures of capacity, weight and extent, may be rendered 
quite familiar to the minds of the scholars, they are made to stand up twice a day 
in rows, and repeat the whole after one of the monitors. 

11. The other parts of native education consist in decyphering various kinds of 
handwriting- in public, and other letters which the school-master collects from 
different sources, writing common letters, di^awing up iom\§ of agreement, reading 
fables and legendary tables, and committing various kinds of poetry to memory, 
chiefly with a view to attain distinctness and clearness of pronunciation, together 
with readiness and correctness in reading any land of composition. 

12. The three books which are most common in all the schools, and which ^re 
used indiscriminately by the several castes, are the Eamayanum, Maha Bharata 
and Bhagavata ; but the children of manufacturing class of people have, in addi- 
tion to the above, books ^ peculiar to their own religious tenets, such as the 
Nagalinga}ma, Kutha Vishvakurma, Poorana, Kamalesherra Ralikamahata ; and 
those who wear the hngum, such as the Buwapoorana Raghavan-kunlcanya, 

Keenija Giillana, Unabhavamoorta, Clienna Busavaswara Poorana, Jurffa- 
gooloo, etc., which ar^ all considered sacred, and are studied with a view of subserv- 
ing their several religious creeds. 

13. The lighter kind of stories, which are read for amusement, are generally 
the Punchatantra JBhatalapunchavunsatee, Punklee-soopooktahuller, Mahanta- 
ningenee. The hooks on the principles of the vernacular languages themselves, 
are the several dictionaries and grammars, such as the Nighantoo. Umara, 
Suddamumburee, Shuddeemanee, Durpana, Vyacuma, Andradeepeca, Andrana- 
masangraha, etc., etc., but these last and similar books which are most essential, 
and without which no accurate or extensive loiowledge of the vernacular langu- 
ages can be attained, are, from the high price of mamiscripte and the general 
poverty of the masters, of all the books the most uncommon in the native schools, 
and such of them as are found there, are, in consequence of the ignorance, care- 
lessness and indolence of copyists in general, full of blunders, and in every way 
most incorrect and imperfect. 

14. The whole of the books, however, -in the Teloogoo and Camataca schools, 
which are by far the most numerous in this district, whether they treat of 
religion, ' amusement or the principles of these langixages, axe in verse, and in a 
dialect quite distinct from that of conversation and business. The alphabets of 
the two dialects are the same, and he who reads the one can read, but HQt 
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I>» CamphelVs understand, the other also. The natives, therefore, read these (to them un- 
re'port, 1823 — intelligible) books to acquire the power of reading letters in the common dialect of 

concld. business ; but the poetical is quite different from the prose dialect which they 

speak and write ; and though they read these books, it is to the pronunciation of 
the syllables, not to the meaning or construction of the words, that they attend. 
Indeed few teachers can explain, and still fewer scholars understand, the purport of 
the numerous books which they thus learn to repeat from memory. Every school- 
boy can repeat verbatim a vast number of verses, of the meaning of which ho 
knows no more than the parrot that has been taught to utter certain words. 
Accordingly from studies in which he has spent many a day of laborious but 
fruitless toil, the native scholar gains no improvement, except the exercise of 
memory and the power to read and write on the common business of life ; he 
makes no addition to his stock of useful Imowledge, and requires no moral 
impressions. He has spent his youth in reading syllables, not words, and on 
entering into life, he meets with hundreds and thousands of words in common 
course of reading books, of the meaning of which he cannot form even the most 
distant conjecture ; and as to the declension of a noun, or the conjugation of a 
verb, he knows no more than of the most abstruse problem in Euclid. It is not 
to be wondered at, with such an imperfect education, that in writing a common 
letter to their friends, orthographical errors and other violations of grammar 
may be met with in almost every line written by a native. 

15. The Government could not promote the improved education of their 
native subjects in these districts more than by patronizing versions, in the com- 
mon prose and spoken dialect, of the most moral parts of their popular poets and 
elementary works, now committed to memory in unintelligible verse. He who 
could read, v/ould then understand what he reads, which is far from the case at 
2 >resent. I am acquainted with many persons capable of executing such a task ; 
and in the Tel o ego o language would gladly superintend it as far as in my power at 
this distance from the Presidency, 

16. The economy with which children are taught .to write in the native 
schools, and the system by which the most advanced scholars are caused to 
teach the less advanced, and at the same time to confirm their own knowledge, 
is certainly admirable, and well deserves the imitation it has received in 
England .*■' Ihe chief defects in the native schools are the nature of the books arid 
learning taught and the want of competent masters. 

* Hi H« H; Hi 

A. D. CAMPBELL, 

GoUedor, 


* See p. 23. 
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(19) Letfery dated September 1823^ from the Secretary ^ Committee of Puhlie 
Instruction^ to local Ay cuts* 


Gentlemen, ^ 

I am desired by the General Committee of Public Instruction appointed local 

by the Governor General in Council on the 31st ultimo, to bring to your knowledge, Agents, Sept, 
their having been nominated to ascertain the state of public education under this 
Presidency and to submit from time to time the suggestion of such measures, as 
it may appear expedient to adopt, with a view to tlie better instruction of the 
people, to the introduction of useful knowledge, including the sciences and arts 
of ^Europe, and the improvement of their moral character. 

To enable the Committee to fulfil the objects of its nomination, it will be 
necessary for them to be apprised of the local means, that are applicable to the 
purposes of public instruction, throughout the country and the existence of any 
peculiar circumstances, favourable or unfavourable to its dissemination. You 
are, therefore, requested to furnish the Committee with replies to the following 
questions as far as the information you possess, or may bo able to collect, within 
the limits of your local agency, will permit. 

1. "Wliat schools, colleges or seminaries of any denomination, whether public 
or private, exist in the tovns or villages of the district ? 

2. '\Miat instruction is proposed to be given at them and in what lan- 
guages ? 

3. AVhat arc the books or nmtcrinls by wliich such instruction is given ? 

4. To what description or class of persons do the teachers respectively 
belong ? 

5. How arc tlie teachers paid and to wliat amount montlily or annually ? 

G. If by public grants or endowments, what are the nature and circum- 
stance of each grant, such as the rate or period of the original grant, by whom 
and to whom given, to what purpose the grant was made, whether in land or 
money, and to what annual amount, how it is secured and administered ? 

7. In what degree may the several schools, colleges or other establishments 
seem to merit the aid and encouragement of Government, and in what manner 
could it be best afforded ? 

8. Arc the schools, colleges or other Bcminarics well or ill attended 1 

9. At what age do the pupils usually join the establishment and when do 
they quit it ? 


L 
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10. ^^Hiere the pupils are resident under the roof (of) the master,' or in a 
public building, what are the arrangements for their food, clothing, etc. ? 

11. WTiat success seems to attend the instruction given ? And what books, 
especially among such as have been published by the Calcutta School Book 
Society, or any other subsisting institution, appear to be most required for the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the pupils ? 

In requesting answers to these queries, the Committee b}^ no means wish 
you to understand, that full replies are expected to each. They arc aware of 
the real difficulties, that will close the access to information, in some instances, 
and that many impediments may arise from feelings of personal interest and 
excusable prejudice. They neither-^ wish to alarm the one nor contend with the 
other. They only propose collecting as many facts as circumstances may admit, 
relative to the actual state of public education and the capabilities of the 
country to contribute towards its own amelioration. You will not therefore, 
if you should find it difficult to answer the above queries as entirely as 3 "ou would 
wish, withhold such information as you may be able to commuiucate. The Com- 
mittee will also be happy to receive any suggestions that may occur to you 
generally, as calculated to promote the difiusion of useful education throughout 
the country, as well as a free communication of your sentiments, regarding 
the expedience and practicability of introducing an acquaintance with European 
Science and Literature, either through the medium of the English or ‘the 
native languages. 

You are requested to communicate 'with the local magistrate on the subject 
of this letter, of which a copy may be furnished to him, if he should desire it, 
and the Committee have.no doubt that in common with every other Public 
officer or individual, wliom you may wish to co-operate with you in the im- 
portant and interesting objects of this address, that officer will readily afford 
you every assistance and information, it may be more especially in his power to 
contribute. 

As some time must elapse, before you can be enabled to answer many of 
the enquiries, contained in this letter, and the Committee are desirous of being 
informed as soon as possible, of any ascertained endowments or Eunds of a public 
nature, which may have become known to the Local Agents appointed under 
Regulation XIX, 1810, in pursuance of that Regulation and may be immediately 
applicable to any object of Public Education, you are requested to furnish as 
soon as possible, a statement of any, such endowments or Funds, within the limits 
of your Local Agency * drawn up in such form as may have been adopted for 
official communication to the Board of Revenue, and accompanied by full report 
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of such particulnrs relative to (he receipts or dishurficmcuts, as may appear Letter to local 
requisite for the Committee’s information. Agents^ Sept. 

1S23 — coucld. 

I liave the honour to be, etc.. 


(Sd.) 11. n. WILSON, 

Junior Member and Secretary to the 

Committee of Public Instruction, 


Calcutta : 
September, 1823, 


{20) Pesolution^ dated the 17th January 1S24, 

The Governor General in Council having fully considered the above report of Resolution to 
the General Committee of public instruction, resolves, on the grounds thcTOux fluids at (he 
.‘‘tated, that, of tlie institutions Hpecified in the list submitted by them, the s 

following alone shall form a charge on the lac of KupcCvS appropriated to the ^ 

object of public education by the Resolution of the ITth July last, viz , : — 


January, 1S2J, 


Ks. 

4^c1hx)N ftt Chin‘turah [9,000 

Schr»6tH nt llnjjKwtnn/v 3,000 

School nt lUnngulporo 3,000 


Total 10,800 


2. So long therefore us those institutions shall be maintained, the annual 
income nt the disposal of the Committee of Instruction, under the Resolution of 
the ITth July last, will bo Sicen Rupees 83,200. Should they be discontinued or 
reduced, the amount available to the Committee for otlier purposes will bo pro- 
portionately increased; and of course the fund in question is to he cliarged witli 
any disbursements made on account of tlicsc or other existing institutions 
beyond the amount assigned to them. 

3. llis Lordship in Cotmei! is further pleased to pass the following resolutions 
for the purjiose of hotter defining the extent of the funds to be administered by 
tlie Comrnittoe and the mode in which they arc to he drawn for. 

4. The order passed in 1810, under which the income of the Madrissak was 
fixed at Sicca Rujices 30,000 per annum, shall be considered to have had cilccb 
from the commencement of the year 1810-20. Prom that date, up to which 

h 2 
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The Oommittee^s the accounts of the Institution are to be considered as finally adjusted, a 
funds — contd. r^ular statement of the assigned income and charges will be prepared lor each 
year, the Madrissah being annually credited with the above sum (Sicca Rupees 
30,000) and debited with the expenses incurred, ^and the balance due to the In- 
stitution on the 30th April last will be placed at the disposal of the Committee. 
Ror the current year a monthly sum of Es. 2,500 will be similarly carried to the 
credit of the Madrissa, and the Committee will be authorized to draw the 
amount monthly with any balance that may be due on account of the past 
months without further reference to Government. So likewise hereafter the Sub- 
Treasurer will monthly carry the sum of Rs. 2,500 to the credit of the Com- 
mittee on account of the Madrissah ; the amount will be drawn by the Secretary 
in bills on the Sub- Treasurer countersigned by two or more of the Committee. 

5. The income assigned to the Hindoo College of Calcutta (Sicca Es. 25,000) 
by the resolution of the 21st August, 1821, shall be considered to have commenced 
from that date, and the above resolutions, relative to the Madrissah funds shall 
be applied {midaiis mutandis) to the Hindoo College. 

6. The years 1821-22 and 1822-23 having equally yielded a considerable sur- 
plus revenue ; and it being obviously desirable that the Committee of Instruc- 
tion should possess at starting a considerable fund for tSe construction of build- 
ings, the purchase of books and instruments and the like, that they may not 
be stinted in the means of giving the fullest possible efficiency to existing 
institutions, at the earliest practicable period, — His Lordship in Council resolves 
that the assignment of the lac of rupees shall take effect from the year first 
mentioned : _and that for each . of the years 1821-22 and 1822-23 the sum of 
Rs. 83,200 shall be carried to the credit of the Committee of Instruction : A 
like sum in equal monthly instalments will be carried to their credit in the 
current year ; to be drawn for as above prescribed in regard to^ the funds of 
the Madrissah. 

7. In placing the above mentioned funds at the disposal of the Committee, 
His Lordship in Council is satisfied that while they pursue with animation and 
liberality the important objects to wdiich their labours are directed, they will not 
the less anxiously endeavour to maintain every practicable economy. 

8. In fixed establishments all charges that may appear expedient will of course 
be reported to Government. Whether any and what restriction shall be imposed, 
or the discretion of the Committee in regard to the appropriation of the sums placed 

' at their disposal, beyond what may be implied in the requisition of regular accounts, 
will be considered in the Persian Department : It is of course quite unnecessary 
that they should monthly apply for the sanction of Government to the ordinary 
expenses of the institutions under their superintendence or to contingent charges 
of an amount not exceeding 1,000 rupees. 
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{21) MimitCj dated the 10th March, 1826, hy Sir Thomas MiinroJ^' 

The Board o£ Revenue were directed by Government on the 2nd July, Minnie hy Sir 
to ascertain the number of Bchools, and the state of education among the natives T, 
in the provinces, and witli their letter of the 21st February last, they transmitted 1S26. 
the reports on this subject which they had received from the several Collectors. 

From these reports it appears that the number of schools, and of what arc called 
colleges, in tlie territories under this Presidency, amount to 12,498, and the popu- 
lation to 12,850,911 ; so that there is one school to every 1,000 of the pojnilation ; 
but as only a very few females arc taught in scliool, we may reckon one school to 
every 500 of tlic population. 

2. It is remarked by the Board of Revenue, that of a population of 12 J millions 
there are only 188,000 or 1 in G7 receiving education. This is true of the whole 
population, hut not as regards the male part of it, of which the proportion educated 
is much greater than is here estimated ; for if we take the whole population as stated 
in the report at 12,850,000 and deduct one-half for females, the remaining male 
population will be 0,425,000 ; and if we reckon the male population between the 
ages of five and ten years, wliich is the period which boys in general remain at school, 
at one-ninth, it will give 713,000 which is tlie nuinher of boys that would be at 
school if all the males above ten years of age were educated ; hut the number act- 
uall}' attending the school is only 184,110, or little more than one-fourth of that 
number. I have taken the interval between five and ten years of age as the term 
of education, because, though many boys continue at school till twelve or fourteen, 
many leave it under ten. I am, however, inclined to estimate the portion of the 
male population who receive school education to be nearer to onc-tliird than onc- 
fourtli of the whole, because we have no returns from the provinces of the number 
taught at home. In Madras the number taught at home is 20,903, or above five 
times greater than tliat taught in the schools. Tlicrc is -probably some error in 
this number, and though tlie number privately taught in the provinces docs cer- 
tainly not approach this rate, it is no doubt considerable, because the practice of 
hoy.s being taught at liome liy their relations or private tcacliers is not unfrequent 
in any part of the count^}^ The proportion educated is very different iu^ different 
olass(vs ; in some it is nearly the whole ; in others it is hardly one- tenth. 

3. The state of education licrc exhibited, low as it is compared with that of 
our own country, is higher tlian it was in most European countries at no very distant 
period. It has, no doubt, hcon better in earlier times ; but for the last century, 
it docs not appear to have undergone any other change than what arose from the 
number of schools diminishing in one place and increasing in another, in consequence 


Pnntcd in Evidence of 1S32, App, /, No. 18 [3S8/60G] nnd in Madras Seheitons, u, 1S65, p. XX. 
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Alfinute btf Str of the fihiftiiig of the population, from war or other causes. The great number 
J/toTro— confd. of schools has been supposed to contribute to the keeping education in a low state, 
because it docs not give a sufficient number of scholars to secure the services of able 
teachers. TJie monthly rate paid by each scholar is from four to six or eight annas. 
Teachers in general do not earn more than six or seven rupees monthly, wliich is 
not an allowance sufficient to induce men properly qualified to follow the profes- 
sion. It may also be said that the general ignorance of the teachers themselves 
is one cause why none of them draw a large body of scholars together ; but the 
main causes of the low state of education are the little encouragement which it 
receives, from there being but little demand for it, and the poverty of the people. 

4. These difficulties may be gradually surmounted. The hindrance which is 
given to education by the poverty of the people may in a great degree be removed 
by the endowment of schools throughout the country by Government, and the want 
of encouragement vdW be remedied by good education being rendered more easy 
and geuerab and by the preference which uaJJ naturally be given to well educated 
men in all public offices.- No progress, however, can be made vnthout a body of 
better instructed teacliers than we have at present ; but such a body cannot be 
had without an income sufficient to afford a comfortable livelihood to each indivi- 
dual belonging to it. A moderate allowance should therefore be secured to them 
by Government, sufficient to place them above want ; the rest should be derived 
from their own industry. If the}’' are superior both in knowledge and diligence to 
the common village school-masters, scholars wnll flock to them and augment their 
income. 

5. What is first wniited, therefore, is a school for educating teachers, as jno- 
posed by the Committee of Madras School Book Society, in the letter of the 25th 
October, 1824, wluch accompanied their second report. I think that they should 
be' authorized to draw 700 rupees niontlily from the Treasiuy for the purposes 
which they have stated ; namely, for the payment of the interest of money em- 
ployed in building and the salaries of teachers, 500 ; and for the expenses of the 
press, 200. I would next propose that Government should establish, in each Col- 
lectoratc, two principal schools, one for Hindoos and the other for Mahomedans ; 
ami that hereafter, as teachers can -be found, the Hindoo schools might be aug- 
mented so as to give one to each Tahsildar}^, or about 15 to each CoUectorate. We 
ought to ax tend to our Mahoniedan the same advantages of education as to our 
Hindoo subjects, and perhaps even in a greater degree, because a greater propor- 
tion of them belong to the middle and higher classas. But as their number is not 
more than one-twentieth of that of the Hindoos, it \nll not be necassary to give 
more than one ^Mahomedan school to each CoUectorate, except in Arcot, and a few 
other Coll cc torn tCvS, where the Mahomedan population is considerably above the 
usual standard. 
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C. c have 20 Collect orates. Tlic number of Talisildaries is liable to change, Minute by Sir T* 
but it \vill be sufficient for the present purpose to estimate them at 15 on an average il/warO“-iCOntd. 
to each Collect orate, or 300 in all. This would, according to tlie plan proposed,, 
give about 40 Collcctorate and 300 Talisildary schools. The monthly salaries of 
the teachers of the Collcctorate schools might, on an average, be 15 rupees to each, 
and those of the Tahsildary nine rupees each. These allowances may appear small 
but the Tahsildary schoohmastcr who receives nine rupees monthl}^ from Govern- 
ment, vill get at least as mucli more from his scliolars, and considering all circum- 
stances his station will probably be better than that of a parish school-master in 
Scotland. 

7. The total expense of the schools vdW be as follows : — 


School Book Society, per inontii . . . , , 

ColIoctoKvto School‘d, 20 nt R*^. 15 ... 

Collcctowto fcliools Hindoop, 20 nt Rs. 15 ... . 

Tnhsildnr^' fcIiooIp. 500 nt Rs, 0 . , , . , , 

Rs. 

700 

,500 

. 300 

2.700 

Total rm moktu 

. 4,000 

Total rcri AyNini 

. 48,000 

This expense vnll be incurred only by degrees, because it will be long before 
a sufficient number of qualified teachers can be obtained. The charges for the 
3Iadras School Book Society and the Collcctorate schools, arc all that will probably 


be wanted before tlic sanction of the Honourable Court can be received. The sum 
for which we ought to request their sanction ought not to be less than lialf a lac of 
rupees. None of the endowment.s in the Collector’s reports arc applicable to the 
prc.scnt object. They do not exceed 20,000 rupees in nil and only a small portion 
of them arc public grants, and tliis small portion belongs chiefly to the teachers of 
Theology, Law and Astronomy. Wiatcvcr expense Government may incur in the 
education of the people, will be amply repaid by the improvement of tlic country ; 
for the general diflusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly 
Jiabils, by increasing industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to 
acquire tlicm, and by the growing prosperity of the people. 

8. It w'ill be advisable to appoint a Committee of Public Instruction, in order 
to superintend the establishing of tlie public schools ; i o fix on the places most 
proper for them, and the books to be used in them ; to ascertain in wliat maimer 
the instruction of the nativc.s may be best promoted, and to report to Government 
the result of their enquiries on this important subject. 

0. We must not be too sanguine in expecting any sudden benefit from the 
labours of the School Book Society. Their disposition to promote the instruction 
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Minute hy Sir T, of tlie people by educating teachers, will not extend it to more individuals than now 

Mnnro — conoid, attend the schools ; it can be extended only by means of an increased demand for 
it, and this must arise chiefly from its being found to facilitate the acquisition of 
wealth or rank, and from the Improvement in the condition of the people rendering 
a larger portion of them more able to pay for it. But though they cannot educate 
those who do not seek, or cannot pay for education, they can, by an improved 
system, give a better education to those who do receive it ; and by creating and 
encouraging a taste for knowledge, they will indirectly contribute to extend it. If 
we resolve to educate the people, if we persevere in our design, and if we do not limit 
the schools to Tahsildaries, but increase their number so as to allow them for smaller 
districts, I am confident that success will ultimately attend our endeavours. But, 
at the same time, I entirely concur in the opinion expressed in the 5th report of 
the Calcutta School Book Society, when speaking of the progress of the system, 
that its operation must therefore of necessity be slow ; years must elapse before 
the rising generation will exhibit any visible improvement.” 


THOMAS MUNRO. 



cilvpterY. 


Thr beginnings of English Education. 

TJio aBt]K)ritio.s began jiatronising tlio ancient form of learning. 
They (hen awoke to tlie illiteracy of the masses, set forth enthusiasti- 
cally to establish common schools and then recoiled at the magnitude 
of the task. But the}' did not return to the encouragement of Sanskrit 
and Arabic lore — although these forms of education -were not abandoned 
without a struggle. The same year (1823) which witnessed the commence- 
ment of surveys and plans of mass education witnessed also a decisive 
step in the policy upon which the more enlightened servants of the Com- 
pany, despairing of the attemj)t to diffuse vernacular instruction, were 
now to embark. The controversy between the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists had in reality already begun and it only remained for the 
views of the latter to assert themselves in a practical manner. 

The earliest and the most extreme supporter of the Anglicist view was 
Charles C4rant,* the friend of Wilberforcc. With some hesitation I quote, 
as document No. 22, an extract from his " Observations ” written in or 
about 1792. Ilis proposals go far beyond anything urged by Jlacaulay 
or sub.sequenl.ly adopted. 

Grant’s proposals seem to have had little jiractical effect. Perhaps 
they were recognised as violent and impracticable. But an uneasy 
feeling began to assert itself, and the possibility of spreading a more 
u.seful and effective type of education began to bo considered. Lord 
Moir.a’s Minute of 181.0 (document No. 9) emphasised the necessity not 
only of multiplying schools but also of inculcating more accurate ideas 
of general science and somider principles of morality. Tie also criticised 
the type of education given in the ‘‘ Univei'sity of Benares,” as he termed 
the San.skrit College there. 


* For proviom reference'! to Grant, boo chapter TI, p. 10. 
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Nor was this tendency confined to officials. Indeed, it developed a 
stronger impetus among tlie Bengalis, wliicli was aided by the missionaries 
and private individuals. In 1817 the Yidyalaya or Anglo-Indian College* 
was founded at Calcutta — “ the very first English seminary in Bengal, 
or even in India, as far as I know,” vTote Dr. Duff.f The majority 
of members on the joint Committee which managed it were Indians. 
The institution was mismanaged and most oi the Europeans left the 
committee. Mainly on the initiative of David Hare, who had made 
increasing efforts to keep the school together, an application was made 
to Government to save it from ruin. Government was willing to help but 
stipulated for a small measure of control, which the Indian majority 
were unwilling to accord. At last the claim of Government (which 
amounted only to the appointment of a visitor) was recognised.J In 
1S55 the institution became absorbed in the Presidency College of 
Calcutta. There were also the Baptist Mission College at Serampore 
and Bishop’s College, Calcutta, founded respectively in 1818 and 1820. 

Bombay showed that practical bent winch distinguishes its citizens. 
An engineering institution had been founded there and was maintained 
wholly at Government expense. In 1824 it contained 36 Indians and 
14 lads of mixed descent. By 1826 the numbers had increased to 86. 
There were also medical schools ‘at Calcutta and Bombay, the latter 
founded in 1826. 


* Originally called tho Alaha Patshalay or Hindoo Collego of Calcutta.’* 

t Dr. Dufi’s account of the foundation and early days df this school is Tvorth perusal. It is 
quoted in Howell, page 10. See also The Jicvd, Dr. Dufps leiicrs addressed io Lord AveUand on the 
subject of Native Educationt ISJl ; and the Second Deport from the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, 1852-3, Minutes of Evidence, page* 48, No. GOOSf- A good account of the Hindu College js 
also given in J. Keuh’s Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency from 2835 to 1851, 
pp. 1*43. 

J See letters, dated 1st July 1824 and 15th October 1824, from tho managers of tho Institution, 
and from the General Gommittco to Government. Tlio Indian ^lanagers of the Vidyalaya pro- 
posed a joint committee on which tho General Committee reported as follows : — 

** Wo received a proposal to^lacc the college under tho control of a special committee 

to consist of an equal number of tlm General Committee and of the Native Jlanagers, with this 
condition that no measure sliould be adopted to-«^*hich the native members of tlio Committee should 

unanimously object We thouglit it advisable to decline acceptance of the authority thus 

offered to us, but wc deemed it expedient to propose taking a share in the control of tho institution 

ns visitors of the college.** {Political proceedings, 1829, vol. 0, No. 80.) 
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Tims tliere existed side b}' side two classes of education — that im- 
parled in'lhe indigenous padtshaUts and toh and in places lilcc the Calcutta 
31adrassa and the fianskrit College at Benares ; and that imparted in 
primary schools managed by missions and societies and in institutions 
which contained the germs of the later English high school and Arts 
college. The two systems went on jieaccfuHy side by side. An cfTort 
on the part of Government brought them into collision in Bcimal. 

In ISll Government had promi.scd to establish colleges for the 
advancement of Hindu literature in Kadia and Tirhut. The scheme 
failed and (Jovermnent decided to redeem its ])romisc by the o])cning 
of a Hindu Sanskrit College at Calcutta after the model of that at 
Benares. The foundation stone was laid in 1S2I, an annual sum of - 
Bs. .10.000 was granted and a .stall of fourteen prnidits was appointed 
with a European Heeretary and 100 .scholars on the foundation. The 
original intention of this college was that it should fulfil two functions, 
the cultivatiorr of Hindu liter.iture and the gradual dilTusion of European 
knowledge. Such wore the instructions given to the Committee of 
management in a Kesolulion of the 21st August 1821. The j)assage 
runs ns follow.s. 

“ Tlw Coininitton will hear in miiul llmt the iniine'li.ile nhjeet cf the institution 
is (lie caKivution of Iliinlu lilouitare. Vet it is in tlie juil<.'iiiciit of Ilis Lordsliip 
in Council, a imrpiisc of nnicli ile'iier iiitere.st to .seek every iiraeticable inciins ol 
ofTocting tlio gni<hiiil diffusion of I'airope.iu know !edf.p. It seems indeed no uiuciison- 
nhio iinticip.ition to hope that if the liiglier and the eduenletl classes among the 
Hindus shall, llirongh (he medium of theii tnerel Innitunge, 1 c imhued witli a taste, 
for (lie ICuropran literature and science, general ncipiaintnmo with lhc.se and with 
(hn langniige whence they aic. drawn, wilt he as surely and ns extensively communi- 
cated ns hy any attempt at direct inslnicf ion by other and hninbler .soininarics.” 

The Committee, Jiowcvcr, decided that in the first instance tit least 
the in.struction to be given slioiild be confined to (lie sacred literature 
of (I)c Hindti.s a.s it i.s eontained in the Hanskrit langiiage. 

On (he 21{rd .Inly ^Ir. Haringlon submitted to Govennnent 

n letter he had rceeived from the British India Society, ttdvising (he 
(rnn.smi.^sion, hy jicrmi.ssion of (he Court of Direct or.s, freight free, of 
an cxlcjisivo ]ihi!o.sophical apparatus,” to be placed at the disj)osal of 

M 2 
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the college. The arrival o£ this apparatus, consisting of " a complete 
set of mechanical powers, a complete whirling table,’’ and many other 
strange tliijig.s, probably caused consternation among the jntndits and 
may have proved embarrassing to the commit tec, whose heart was not 
ui these new-fangled sciences. Ifowovcr, Govornmont charged cx[>onses 
of unpacking, etc., to the Company and assigned a salary for a professor 
on experimental philosophy so soon as a qualified person should bo found 
to receive it. On the 31st July of the same year the Governor-General 
gave some instructions to the committee, whose rcjily was slightly 
equivocal; they admitted that the experiments would be instructive 
as well as amusing and contented themselves with providing for a very 
small number of pupils on the science side. These communications 
are juinted as documents Nos. IG and, 23. 

The attempt to promote useful learning was not a success. Perhaps 
this is not a matter for surprise. The Directors complained of this 
failure while admitting lhattli*' view taken by the Governor-Genera] was 
“ rational ’’ (document No. 24). The Committee of Public Instruction 
defended their action in a letter to the Governor-General, dated the 18th 
August 1824 (document No. 25), by saying that the popular feeling was 
against this innovation and that oriental lore was excellent pabidum. 
That Bengali feeling was entirely against the introduction of western 
learning is disi^rovcd by a letter written in December 1823 by Eaja 
Earn Mohan Eoy to Lord Amherst (document No. 20). Howell remarks* 
on this incident, “ it is one of the most unintelligible facts in the history 
of English Education in India, that at the very time when the natives 
themselves were cr)dug out for instruction in Euro 2 )ean literatmc and 
science and "were f)rotesting against a continuance of the jn’cvailing 
orientalism, a body of English gentlemen ai) 2 )ointcd to initiate a system 
of education for the country was found to insist upon the retention of 
oriental learning to the j^ractical exclusion of European learning.” 
Probably there was truth on both sides. Eaja Earn Mohan Eoy, the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, and his enlightened followers, were doubt- 


VdtiCxii*on in Brilhh Indiot p. 18* 
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less opposed ]iot. only by (lie prudence or timidity of the Committee, 
but by a good de<il of feeling among the more conservative ranks of tlic 
Bengalis, The Directors uiged a bold advance and were backed uj), 
not very zealously, by the Goveiuor-Cicncrak The coinniittcc, in close 
touch witli (he mujoiity of public opinion and the view of the fandiiSy 
licsitalcd to embark on so large a measure of iimovation. 


{22) Exiracl from C* 6Va;//V Ob^ervafions on the stale of socicig among 
the Asiatic subjects of (heat Britain, particularUj with icspcct to 
morals; and on the means of impnwimj it. Written chicfbj’dn the 
year 1702 : dated August 10 y 1797, j 

We wow preced'd to the main ol)jcc( of thi> \noiI:, for the bake of which nil 
the prccixling lo])ic‘> and di'^cu ‘'ions have boon brou|»lit forward, — an enquir}’ intp tionsl* 
the mratnj f»f renu'dyin^ dhonicn, which have become (hits inveterate hi the state 
of forirty amon;; onr A‘'Mlic Mibjrct‘<, winch dedroy their happinoi;^, and obslnicfc 
every species of improvnnenl ‘among them. 

The true euro of darl is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, 
bccai!‘o they arc ignonuU ; and tlioir errors have never fairly been laid before 
them. The communication of our light and knowledge to them, w’ould prove the 
be^>t remedy for llieir (li‘'ordcrs ; ami this remedy is pro])0‘'e(], from a full convic- 
tion that if judicion^'ly and j)alienliy uj»pliod, it would liavo great and happy oflocls 
upon (hem, cfTects honounible and advantageous for us. ^ 

There are two ways of making tliis communication : the one is, by the medium d/rdfum of 
of the languagrs of tlioso countries; the oilier is by the medium of our own. In contmunication. 


* Ciuna < Gr. ^^T (ITlO.IHJa) wttt in 1707 Pdvt (o InUti inn ntililaty ctpncity. In 1770 ho 
ff turned h«l vujI out to Jn»lM nnd unn nmlo n I'liLlor lliiri- in 17711. Ilonipnib ncctumilattMl 

a ft>rlnnc ninl riturnul to Kn;;hml in 1700. In ISO.* ho tnUicU rarht\nu’Ut nntM>cc Amo 

Chnirann of Iho Kml Imli.t Comjnny ui IbOs UfAut ^^nf nn onrr^itic inrmbor of the inan;»olic.Aj 
nnrly hmmn tln‘ CMAphnin t, wliuh intlmhsl Zticliiry .Maciwilay, WiU»erforots oto. 

t In IHI.'I Gr.mt’w ** OljHtrvntionf*. \sn^ I/a»<! hoforo tho of Connnon*», hy whoflo 

oof< r»t it vn\n jirint<*<l. It rr^ardAKt n« t(m nhlont .unvArr to iho ura'oaontH of tho nntt^iniHHion viy 
|»Arty hoiUc^! h> Major Soott WAUisn nnU S\nsi,\ Smith {Dn-l. Knl. iho^. Vill, IHU). It aprinra 
in tlio TUpmi from M/* SrUct CommUtre vf Uic tiouic of Cvnimonit on the (i/7taVa of f/ic East Inrlta Com* 
pamj, ICtU August 183,1, AppenUtx I, pp, 82*87, 
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GranVs^^Ohserva- general, when foreign teachers have proposed to instruct the inhabitants*^! any 
tions^^ — contd. countiy, they have used the vernacular tongue of that people, for a natural and 
necessary reason, that they could not hope to make any other mean of communica- 
tion intelligible to them. This is not our case in respect of our eastern dependencies. 
They are our own, we have possessed them long, many Englishmen reside among 
the natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is practicable to diffuse it 
more widely. The choice therefore of eitlier mode, lies open to us ; and we are at 
liberty to consider which is entitled to a preference. Upon this subject, it is not 
intended to pass an exclusive decision here ; the points absolutely to be contended 
for are, that we ought to impart our superior lights, and that this is practicable ; 
that it is practicable by two ways, can never be airargument why neither should be 
attempted. Indeed no great reason appears why cither should be systematically 
interdicted, since particular cases may recommend even that which is generally 
least eligible. 

The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter 
of no great difficulty. English teachers could therefore be sooner qualified to offer 
instinction in the native languages, than the Indians would be prepared to receive it 
in ours. This method Avould hence come into operation more speedily than the 
other ; and it Avould also be attended Avith the advantage of a more careful selection 
of the matter of instruction. Bub it would be far more confined and less 
effectual ; it may be termed a species of deeij^ering. The decipherer is required 
to unfold, in intelligible words, what Avas before liiddenT^ Upon every new occasion, 
he has a similar labour to perform, and the information obtained from him is limited 
to the single communication then made. All other Avritings in the same character, 
still remain, to those Avho are ignorant of it, milaioAAm ; bub if they arc taught the 
character itself, they can at once read every AAuiting in Avhich it is used. Thus 
superior, in point of ultimate advantage does the employment of the English language 
aj)pear ; and upon this ground, avc give a preference to that mode, proposing hero 
that the communication of our loiOAvledge shall be made by the medium of our 
own language. This proposition aaoII bring at once to trial, both the j)rincipIo of 
such communication, and that mode of conveyance Avhich can alone bo questioned ; 
for the admission of the principle must at least include in it the admission of the 
narrowest means suited to the end, Avhich \vq conceive to be the native languages. 
The principle, hoAA^ever, and the mode are still distinct questions, and any opinion 
Avhich may be entertained of the latter, cannot affect the former ; but it is hoped, 
that Avhat shall be offered here concerning them, aauII be found sufficient to justify 
both. 

We proceed then to observe, that it is perfectly in the poAver of this country, 
by degrees, to impart to the Hindoos our language ; afterwards through that 
medium, to make them acquainted Avith our easy literary compositions, upon a 
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variety of j^ubjocti? ; and, let not flio idea hn'^tily excite dori^^ion, progrmmht with 
the f^implc olcinonts of otir nrt*?, our philosophy and religion. TIuvso acquisitions 
would silently undenuine, and at length subvert, tim fabric of error; and all the 
object iou'i that may be apprehended against .such a change, arc, it is confidently 
believed, capable of a solid answer. 

The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the rest, must bo 
the Englisli laurniaije ; this is n key which will open to them a world of new ideas, 
and polic}" alone might havti impelled us, long since, to put it into (heir hands. 


J#- :f: 3f; 1*: 

fllcrc follow an account of tlie introcluction of Persian Ity the 
Mogluils ns the langimgo of Govcrnnient and an enumeration of the 
l)cnefits wliich might have been derived from followdngTlieir ex;ample 
with English*] 


;j- Jf! Jji it* 

It would be extremely easy hw Govcnimcnt to establish, at a moderate expense, 
in various parts df (he provinces, ]>]aees of gratuitous instruction in reading and 
writing Kngli-h : nuiltitmbw, especially of the 3’oung, would fiol*k to them ; and 
the easy books u^'Td in teaching, might at tho same time convey obvious tnitlis on 
different lubjects. q^ho te.arlien should bo pmsous of knowledge, morals and 
di'^cretion ; and men of this charaefer could impart to their pu))ils much useful 
infonnationiudbeourse : and to facilitate the at (ainmcut of (hat object, the}' might 
at first maire u^e of tlie Ijengalc^o tongue. ,Tltc Hindoos would, in time, become 
teachers of Englidi fhem'^elvcs; and tho employment of our language in jmblic 
business, for wliicb every political reason remains in full force, would, in tho course 
of another gimeration, make it very general throughout tho country. There is 
nothing wanting to (lie snreess of (his plan, bni the hearty patronage of Government. 
If they wish it to miccocd, it can and must- succeed. The introduction of English in 
the ndmini'^tratiori of the revenue, in judicial proceedings, and in other business 
of CiovenmK'nt, wherein Persian is now usod, and tho establishment of fme-scliools 
for instniction in this Jnngungo, would insure ifa difTu.sion over tho country, for tho 
rea«-on already’ Miggeited, that tho interest of tho natives would induce them to 
acquire it. Neither would much confusion arise, e,vcu at first upon such a change : 
for there arc now a great number of Portugneso and Bongalcso elerk.s in the provinces, 
who undendAud hotli (lie Ilindostnnny and English languages, q'o employ them 
in drawing up petitions to Government, or its ofTicors, would bo no additional hard- 
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Ghwifs *'Ohserva- sMp upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that way by Persian clerks ; 

Uons*^- — contd, and the opportunity afforded to others who have sufficient leisure, of learning the 

langliage"" of the Government gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed 
under Mahomedan rulers. 

Advantages, With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time 

be communicated. The art of Printing, would enable us to disseminate our ^vritings 
in a way the Persians never could have done, though their compositions had been 
as numerous as ours. Hence the Hindus would see the great use we make of reason 
on all subjects, and in all affairs ; they also would learn to reason, they would become 
acquainted with the history of tlieir own species, the past and present state of the 
world ; their affections would graduall}’' become interested by various engaging 
works, comi^osed to recommend virtue, and to deter from vice ; the general mass 
of their opinions would be rectified ; and above all, they would see a better system 
of principles and morals. New views of duty as rational creatures would open 
upon them ; and that mental bondage in which they have long been holden would 
gradually dissolve. 

To this change the true knowledge of nature would contribute ; and some of 
our easy explanations of natural philosophy might, undoubtedly, by proper means, 
be made intelligible to them. Except a few Brahmins, who consider the conceah 
ment of their learning as part of their religion,^* the people are totally misled as to 
the system and phenomena of nature ; and their errors in this branch of science, 
upon which divers important conclusions rest, may be more easily demonstrated 
to them, than the absurdity and falsehood of their mythological legends. From 
the demonstration of the true cause of eclipses, the ^tory of liagoo,f and Keioo, the 
dragons, who when the suii and moon are obscured are supposed to be assaulting 
them, a stor}’^ which has hitherto been an article of religious faith, productive of 
religious services among the Hindoos, would fall to the ground ; the removal of 
one pillar would weaken the fabric of falsehood ; the discovery of one palpable 
error, would open the mind to farther conviction ; and the progressive discovery 
of truths, hitherto unknouii, would dissipate as many superstitious chimeras, 
the parents of false fears, and false hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy 
might in time be introduced and diffused among the Hindoos. . Their iinderstand- 
ings would then be strengthened, as well as their minds informed, and error be 
dispelled in proportion. 

Mechanical, arts. But perhapsTTo acquisition in natural philosophy would so effectually enlighten 
the mass of the people, as the introduction of the principles of meclianics, and their 


* Grant refers, in a foot note, to certain Hindu tetts which he characteristically misinterprets, 
t Rahil* 
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npplic'ntion 1o nprinilfun* nnd iho u^oful Not tlmt tlio IlinrlooM nro Avliolly ffroa/’A* 

flo'itittito of sinij>lo Tnochninrnl contrivnnros. Sojno inanufiicUiro3,MY]ucli clopciul 
tipon pntiont att<Mition nml dolicacy of Imiul, oro carricnl to a considcrahio decree 
of porfoction niuoag tlioiu ; l>nf for a of a^os, perhaps for two thoupand years, 
they do not appear (•» Imvc made any considerable addition to (he arta of life. Inven- 
tion seems wholly torpid nnionix them ; in n few things, they Imve improved by 
tlieir intercourse witli Enropaans, of wlio^e irnmeriRC superioritj' they are at length 
convinced ; but this efTect is partial, and not discernible in the bulk of tlie people. 

Ilie scope for improvement, in this resport, is prodigious. 

What great nrccasions of wealth would Ecngal derive from a people intelligent 
in the ]wincij»les of ngricnltnre. skilled to make the most of soils and seasons, to 
improve the existing modes of culture, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence 
against excess of drought, and of rain, and tints to meliorate the quality of all tlio 
produce of the count ly ! All these arts are still m infancy. The ]iup])andman of 
Eengal jtist turrus up the soil witli a diminutive plough, drawn hy a couple of miser- 
able cattle; and if drought parchc.^, or the rain inundate the crop, lie has no 
rcsourcf' ; he thinks he is destined to tliis suffering, and is far more likely to die 
from want, than to relievo himself by any new or extraordinary effort. Horti- 
culture also is in its first stage : the variou.s fruits and esculent herbs, with wliicli 
Hindnstan (d)onnds, are nearly in a state of nature; thougli tliey are planted in 
inclosed gardens, little .‘4-iIl is employed to reclaim them In this respect likewise, 
nv might communicate information of material use to the comfort of life, and to 
the pr<wention of famine. In silk, indigo, sugar, and in many other articles, what 
vast improvements might be ofTcctcd by the introduction of machincr}'. The 
skilful application of fire, of water, and of steam, improvements which would thus 
immediately concern the interest of the common people, would awaken them from 
their torpor, and giv(Mictivity to (Iteir minds. At present it is wonderful to see liow 
entirely they resign them.Rclvos to [irccedent ; fw/om is the strongest law to them. 
FoUomwj hr>pl(nfh/. seems to be instinctive with them, in small things as well as 
great. The patli wliich the first pas.sengcr has over marked over tfic soft soil, 
is trodden ro undeviatingly in all its curves, by every succeeding traveller, that 
when it i.M perfectly beuleii, it has still only the widtli of a single track. 


4* if: Hi Jjc 

[ Hero foliow.s 11 (lisciiHsion on the advantages to be derived from 
the introduction of Christianity. ] 
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It is not asserted, that such effects would be immediate or universal ; but 
admitting them to be progressive, and partial only, yet how great would the change 
be, and how happy at length for the outward prosperity, and internal peace of 
society among the Hindoos ! Men would be restored to the use of their reason ; 
all the advantages of happy soil, climate, and situation, would be observed and 
improved ; the comforts and conveniences of life would be increased ; the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and rational intercourse, valued ; the people would rise in the 
scale of human beings ; and as they found their character, their state, and their 
comforts, improved, they would prize more highly, the security and the happiness 
of a well ordered society. Such a change would correct those sad disorders which 
have been described, and for which no other remedy has been proposed, nor is in 
the nature of things to be found.’* 

\ 

(23) Letter^ dated 6th October 1823^ from the General Committee of Public 

Instruction, 

My Lord, 

We have now the honoui* to submit to your Lordship our reply to that 
portion of the tenth paragraph of Mr. Secretary Stirling’s letter of the 31st July,* 
which directed us to give our early attention to the completion of the arrange- 
ments, for the construction of the proposed Hindu College of Calcutta^ 

2. We were also at the same time instructed, to advert fully to any change in 
the form and distribution of the building which might be required by the change 
contemplated in the studies, and discipline of the institution, under the resolution 
of Government to introduce European Sciences as far as practicable. 

3. With reference to this latter branch of our instructions, we have further 
had recourse to the, proceedings of Government of the 17th July 1823, on occasion 
of a petition from the managers and supporters of the native Hindu College of 
Calcutta, praying for the assistance of the Government, and the resolution of 
Government thereupon. 

4. The resolution of Government determined to endow at the public charge, 
a professorship of experimental philosophy, to the lectures of which, the students 
of certain classes of the present Hindu College, as well as those of the Sanscrit College 
should be admitted gratuitously. Before finally determining on the arrangement 
however, the Governor General deemed it proper that the Committee of the Sanscrit 
Hindu College should be consulted upon the expediency of the measure, and 
requested to submit their sentiments on the details, which its adoption will involve, 
including an estimate of the expense. 


♦ Pociimont No. 10, p. 50. 
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T), Tlic Governor General in Council further resolved, to supply from the public Teachintj of 
the cost of a school house to be coiLstructed for the use of the existing Hindu science— contd. 
College and School, on a moderate scale of expense, in the vicinit}’’ of the site already 
chosen for the »Sanscrit College, the plan and estimate of which, Lieutenant Buxton 
was directed to prepare, in communication with the manager of the Institution. 

G. The Committee of Superintendence of the Govenmicnt Hindu College, 
having in the meantime merged into the General Committee, tlic reference which it 
was intended should have been made to tlicm, lias in like manner been tramsforred 
to us ; and as tlie subjects it regard.s will necessarily affect the ultimate disposition 
of the buildings and site of the Sanscrit College, it is necessary tliat they should be 
disposed of before the completion of the arrangement affecting them bo con- 
sidered. 

7. To t lie measure propo.'-ed by Government of bo far combining the Govern- 
ment and Native Colleges, as U> give them jointly the benefit of philosojibicnl instruc- 
tion, we conceive theic cannot be any objection ; and we arc disposed to antieijiato 
from tlie nuvisnrc, advantages of the most imjuirlant description, particularly as 
regards the Sanscrit College. 

8. The diffusion of sound practical knowledge amongst the able and respectable 
individuals, of wlioin its members will consist of men, wlio by their Brahmnnienl 
birth, as well as by their learning, exercise a powerful intlucuco on the minds of 
cver}^ order of the connnuiuty, caiinof fail to be attended with bencficinl effect s. 

That tlic curiosity and intelligence of thoHc individuals will be excited, we can scarcely 
doubt, when we advert to the intero.‘'t, whirli is inherent in the subjects of the lec- 
tures, and the imiiroved means of verification, wliich they will possess in an exten- 
sive upjiaratuB, and amuBing as well as instructive experiments. The chief advant- 
ages however arc, that, as the eomiexion will be effected in an unobtrusive manner, 
it will not be likely, in the first instance, to give any alarm to the prejudices of the 
Bralirnaniad members of the college ; and as it may be expected to become attractive 
by its own merit s, it is jirobnble, that with projier regulation it will spontaneously 
ripen into intimate association. The union of European and Hindu learning being 
thus fjuietly effected in one ease, it will hereafter be comjmrativcly easy to carry 
the comliination into other departments, and tlie improved cultivation of science, 
and literature may he thus sucees.sfully and cxten.sively jiromolcd. 

9. TJie ex])cdiency of I hr* general arrangement being thus admitted, it only 
remains that tlie means of carrying its dot ails into effect he suggested. There arc 
some difficulties wifh respect to tlie tuition to he given and the teacher wlio slmll 
impart if, wliich it is at present not easy to overcome ; and there \nll probably be 
an cribanccment of expenditure beyond that, which was originally contemplated, 
we trust liowovcr that, in consideration of the imjiorlanb o onset] uenco.s wo have 
anticipated, the latter circumstance will not induce the Government to forego its 
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Teaching of liberal intentions ; and wc entertain^no doubt that, with time and further enquiry, 

science — contd. we shall be able to provide for the wants of the institution in the former respects. 

10. Adverting to the course of study usually adopted, and the nature of the 
apparatus actually received, we propose that the instructions to be given by the 
professor of experimental philosophy, attached to the Government and the native 
Hindu Colleges, shall embrace the following sciences ; — ^Jlechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, Astronomy, Chemistry, 

The order of the course wU be determined by thc'teachcr, but it would be advis- 
able to separate Chemistry from the rest, and apjiropriatc a practical course to that 
science alone. The instructions should be given in private courses, that is to say, 
in classes, and it might be sufficient to teach Jlechanics, etc., twice a week, and 
Chemistry tvdcQ a week, from 10 till 1 or 2, according to the number and proficiency 
of the pupils. During favourable periods of the year, public lectures also may 
be given on these subjects generally, or any particular brandies of them, to be held 
either in the evenings or on the days of vacation. To these lectures all the Governors, 
teachers, and scholars of the college and school should be admissible. It might 
perhaps be desirable, also to throw them open to the public at a moderate charge 
for admission ; the amount of which might constitute an additional remuneration 
to the professor. 

11. The pupils of the philosophical school are to be those of the first class of the 

present native college ; upon all of whom, it should be made obligatory to attend 
one course of philosophy, a further continuance should be made a matter of favor 
and granted only when the desire and capability of learning were undoubted. The 
duration of the period of study may then be regulated, only by the uish of the parties 
and the report of the professor. The lads of the native college should not be per- 
mitted to attend the philosophical class, until they are well grounded in the English 
language ; a qualification, it might be supposed, it is uimecessary to provide for by 
any other condition, than that of their entering the first class of the present college. 
Their number will consequently not much exceed a dozen at a time, and the pro- 
fessor will be able to extend the benefit of his instructions to at least an equal num- 
ber of the lads in the upper classes of the Sanscrit College, vdien he shall be qualified 
to communicate mth the either in Sanscrit or some of the vernacular 

languages ; to the acquisition of which his attention should be immediately addressed 
and in the study of which he should be aided with teachers and books at the public 
expense. 

12. It is difficult at present to suggest any other arrangements for the points 
above adverted to ; and it is possible that what is already detailed will be found 
to require essential modifications, when put in practice. WTiat has been here stated 
may however suffice to give. an outline of what it is wished, and what it may be 
practicable in the first instance to effect. A more complete development of the 
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system will rc<|nirc n commuuieatioii with tho j)orsou who may be appointed pro- Teaching of 
fessor, and cannot even then be finally determined, nntil he shall have had tho .science — contd. 
benefit of reasonably protracted experience. 

13. The same dilliculty is attaclied to any estimate of the expense ; the extent 
of which can scarcely bo appreciated, in the utter alisence of all experience in such 
matters in this country. In tlic present sUite of the subject therefore only 
general conclusions ciui be ofTered, witli exception of tlic cost of the accommodation 
it might be necessary to ])rovide, 

l-L The lectures on general physics might he hold m the Sanscrit College, and 
tho apparatus presented by the London Society might, as far ns it at present extends, 
be di‘'’pO‘-e<l oi in that building. It would be attended however with some incon- 
venience espeeinlly if. ns expiated, tlie apparatus be much enlarged, and if, as may 
be also contemplated, the Sanscrit College attract any ver}’ considerable number 
of pu])ils. It may also be obst>rved that instruction in chemn-al science could 
scarcely be given in the San‘'Trit College, as it will require a room for a laboratory 
in addition to that for the class(»j^ ; nnd .sucli a room cannot bo conveniently spared. 

As the ]ccture‘^ al.«o must be lield in the hall of the College, in wdiich tho 
public examinations of the pupils arc to Ixj conducted, it is possible that tho two 
may mutually interfere and occasionally obstruct each other. It is therefore highly 
desirable that a philo'^ophical lecture room be const meted indopenclentof the College, 
although in its immediate vicinit y. Such a building should be erected ns will accom- 
modate the j)hilo‘' 0 ])]uc:il appanitiis R'curely and conimodlously ; comjirisc a labo ra- 
ter v, in which alone Chemistry ciin be usefully and practicall)’' studied ; aflotxl a 
spacious room, in which jmblic lectunjs maybe given, and leave such accommodation 
to fijiare, ns may be found available liereafter for an extxmsion of the plan of tuition, 

.should the success of the e.xperiment render its extension expedient. Under these 
impreS‘'ions we have obtained a jdan for a separate building, contiguous to the college, 
from Captain Buxton, tlie expen‘'’e of erecting wdiich wdll be Hs 15,998 ; according to 
tlic estimate of Messrs. Bum and Comjiauy of which Captain Buxton has apjiroved, 

15. Tho chief *tcm of c.xpense after the building is erected, ^sdll be the s.alary 
of the profcs*‘Or, This has been estimated at Hs. 300 a month, but it may be doubted 
whetlicr a qualified person can bo jirocured for this sum, indeed it is not certain, 
that a fit person is to he met wdth in India on any terms, and it may bo neecs.sary 
therefore to invite a teacher from Europe. In that cnee £500 a year would be 
llic low’cst sum likely to attract an individual to India, and tlic eliarge of his voyage 
mmst also be defrayed. The delay, uncertainty and expense of tliis arrangement 
form very groat dilUculties, in the w'ay of an}" definite suggestion; and w"c must 
confess our inability at present to submit any positive recommondatiou. 

10. The expense of the c^'tahliflhmeiit, iudepeiulent of the salary of the pnifessor, 
could not, wo imugiiio, bo very heavy, u luitivo ussiataut, and few persons to kcoj) 
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the apparatus and rooms in order, would be sufficient, and would not involve an 
pensc, we presume, exceeding Rs.lOO per month. It might bo requisite occa- 
sionally to purchase chemical articles, or they might be furnished from the medical 
stores, in either case the aggregate amount could not be very considerable. 

17. We are now prepared to submit our suggestions with regard to the Govern- 
ment Hindu College, and the ‘building which is to be erected for the Native College 
or Vidyalaya. 

18. For the former of these, the ground is provided, and the plan generally 
a 2 :)proved. An estimate amounting to Hs. 46,090, or cventuallj^ 50,000 has been 
submitted to the Military Board ; and it is understood sanctioned by them, though 
not officially ; some slight modifications being made, of but little importance. It 
may therefore be considered that this amount of cost is that, which it has been 
determined to incur. The departure of the architect Captain Buxton from Calcutta 
and the delay inseparable from the execution of public works by the Superintendent 
of Public Buildings, in consequence of his excessive occupation, render it highly 
expedient that a private builder should be employed. Application has accordingly 
been made to Messrs Burn & Co., and their final reply is subjoined, engaging to 
erect the college for Es. 53,961 \vithin a period of 22 months (the latter inclusive 
of the adjacent building). Independent of their laiown character as builders, they 
have had a free communication wdth Captain Buxton, and have received from him 
the instructions, on which their estimate is founded. The estimate has also received 
his sanction ; and he has further promised, whenever occasion calls him to Calciitta, 
to inspect the progress and execution of the work. It lias been thought sufficient 
therefore to rest satisfied with the offer of Messrs. Burn Co, 

19. The Government having detenninod to build a school room for the Native 
Hindu College, and to connect it generally with their own Sanscrit College, it is of 
course highly desirable that it should be as near at hand as possible. The same 
object influences the position of the lecture room ; and this combination obviously 
suggests a uniformity of architectural design, as well as local position. We have 
therefore obtained a plan from Captain Buxton, on this principle ; the arrangement, 
as far as the school is alone affected, having j)reviousl 3 ’’ received the concurrence 
of the managers of the Vidyalaya. The exjicnse of this building will be Es. 15,998 
and the charge will be the same, of course, independent of the site ; whilst by its 
juxtaposition to the college, and the corresponding elevation of the lecture rooms, 
the range of the buildings will be complete, and ^viIl form a respectable embellish- 
ment of its proposed situation. 

20. The construction of the college, with these two additional buildings, will 
amount to Es. 85,961 but a further cost must be incurred for the ground on which 
the two latter are to be erected. This ground may be obtained on the spot, and 
with reference to the growing value of land in that part of the town on reasonable 
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terms. — Mr. Hnro the proprietor consenting to dispose of it at Rs. 500 per cottah, Teaching of 

the whole on the north side of the square being purcliascd. The additional ground scfcncc— concld. 

it vnW be necessat}' in consequence to buy an\ounts to 3 bcegahs and seven cottahs, 

making a total of five l^cogalis and sev^cn cottahs. The cost of tlic additional ground 

will bo Rs. 33,500, making the wliolesum to bo expended Rs. 119,401. Of this it 

has already been determined to incur for the two colleges from Rs. GO to 70,000, 

and the greater part of the additional cost being the price of the ground, it may bo 

considered only us an investiture of capital, involving merely an inconsiderable 

sacrifice of interest. 

2L Wc have only to add that with reference to iho period, that has elapsed 
since the date of the resolution of Government to found the Sanscrit College of 
Calcutta (21 August 1821) wc should strongly recommend its being at least partially 
put in action. It will be very practicable to rent a convemont house in the native 
part of the toum ; engage some of tlie pundits and admit to the foundation pupils, to 
the earlier clashes, at least, whenever it shall please Government to authorize such 
an arrangement. 

Wchave the honour to bo, oto., 

(SigiTcd) J. II. ILVRINGTON. 

., J. P. LARKINS. 

„ W. B. BAYLEY. 

„ h; SIIAKESPEAR. 

„ HOLT MAGIOSNZIE. 

„ IL T. PRINSEP. 

„ A. STIRLING. 

„ II. H. WILSON. 

„ J. C. a SUTlffiRLAND. 

Calcutta ; 

The 6(h October 1S23. 


{24) Extract from the despatch, dated JSth February 1824, to the Governor- 
General in Coimcil, Bengal* 

70, The ends proposed in the institution of the Hindoo Co]Icgc,f and the sumo Despatch of ISlh 
may be affirmed of fhe Mnhomedan, wore two ; the first to make a favourable Fch, 2S24, 


'* PrinlM in jmrt in Evidence of JS32, Appondix I, No. fl [331/188]. 
I Tho Sanskrit CoHcgo, Calcutta. . 
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Bcsfatch of 
Fek 1824^ 
confd. 


IStli impression by our encoiirageraont of their literature upon the minds of the natives ; 
and the second to promote useful learning. You acknowledge that if the plan has 
had any efiect of the former land it has had none of the latter ; and you add “ that 
it must be feared that the discredit attaching to such a failure has gone far to destroy 
the influence which the liberality of the endowment would otlierwise have had.” 

80. We have from time to time been assured that these colleges though they 
had not till then been useful were in consequence of proposed arrangements just 
about to become so ; and w^j have received from you a similar prediction on the 
present occasion. 

81. We are by no means sanguine in our expectation that the slight reforms 
which you have proposed to introduce will be followed by much improvement, and 
we agree with you in certain doubts whether a greater degree of activity even if it 
were produced on the part of the masters would in present circumstances be attended 
with the most desirable results. 

82. With respect to the sciences it is worse than a waste of time to employ 
persons either to teach or to learn them in the state in which they are found in the 
Oriental books. As far as any historical documents may be found in the Oriental 
languages what is desirable is that they should bo translated and this, it is evident, 
wall best be accomplished by Europeans who have acquired the requisite knowledge. 
Beyond these branches what remains in Oriental literature is poetry ; but it has 
never been thought necessary to establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry, 
nor is it certain that this would be the most effectual expedient for the attainment 
of the end. 

83. In the meantime we wish you to be fully apprised of our zeal for the pro- 
gress and improvement of education among the natives of India, and of our willing- 
ness to make considerable sacrifices to that important end, if proper means for the 
attainment of it could be pointed out to us. But we apprehend that the plan of 
the institutions to the improvement of which our attention is now directed was 
originally and fundamentally erroneous. The groat end should not have been to 
teach Hindoo learning, but useful learning. No doubt in teaching useful learning 
to the Hindoos or Mahomedans, Hindoo media or Mahomed an media, so far as they 
were found the most efiectual, would have been proper to be employed and Hindoo 
and Mahomedan prejudices would have needed to be consulted while every thing 
which was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature it would have been proper to 

• retain ; nor would there have been any insuperable difficulty in introducing under 
these reservations a system of instruction from which great advantage might have 
been derived. In professing on the other hand to establish seminaries for the pur- 
pose of teaching mere Hindoo, or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yonr- 
Eelves to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a little^ of what was purely 
mischievous and a small remainder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned 
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8i. Wc think that yon have taken upon the whole a rational view of what is Despatch of 18th 
best to be done. In the institutions 'which exist on a particular footing alterations Fch. 1824 . — 
shoxild not be introduced more rapidly than a duo regard to existing interests and conoid, 
feelings 'will dictate ; at the same time that incessant endeavours should bo used 
to supersede what is useless, or worse, in the present course of study by what your 
better knowledge will recommend. 

85. In the now college 'svhich is to be instituted and whicli we think you have 
acted judiciously in placing at Calcutta instead of Nuddea and Tirhoot, as originally 
sanctioned, it will bo much farther in your power because not fettered by any preced- 
ing practice, to consult the principle of utility in the course of study which you 
ma}’' prescribe. Tni sting tliat tlie proper degree of attention will be given to this 
important object wo desire that an account of the plan which you approve may bo 
transmitted to us and that an opportunity of communicating to you our sentiments 
upon it may be given to us before any attempt to carry it into execution is made. 


(25) Letter, dated ISth Avgust 1824, from the General Gommiiiee of Pvhlic 
Instruction to the Governor-GcncralA^ 

To 

The Eight Hon’blo William Pirr, Loud Amherst, Governor-General in 
Conneily Fort WillianL 

My Lord, 

We have the lionor to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the Persian General Coin- 
Sccrctar}^ to Government, dated the IGth ultimo, forwarding cxtracl-s of a despatch millee, 18-8- 
from the ITon’blc the Court of Directors, under date the 18th February 182 l,t on 1824 » 
the subject of the Education of the Natives of British India. 

2. Wo arc happy to find that the sentiments expressed in the letter from the 
llon’blo Court arc, upon the whole, in unison with those principles by which the 
Committee of Education have hitherto regulated their proceedings. The introduc- 
tion of useful knowledge is the great object which they have proposed as the end of 
the measures adopted, or recommended by them ; at the same time they have kept 
in view that, ** in tlio institutions wliicli exist on a particular footing, alterations 
should not bo introduced more rapidly than a regard to existing interests and feeling 


♦ Printed in itic Sixth JR^port from the Seket Committee on Indinn Territories y 1853, iUinutos ot 
Evidence, p. 18f. 

f Thiais Iho date given in the published letter, but clearly it abould bo 18th February 1824 
(document 24). Fisher slates [255/430] that that document was comrounicatod to tho Committco 
and q 0010*1 from their reply, viz., tho present document (No. 25). 


O 
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General Com- will dictate and they are aware of the necessity of employing Mohamniadan and 
mHtee, 75-5-75^^ Hindu media, and of consulting the prejudices of the Mohammadans and Hindus,” 
— contd. in any attempts to introduce improved methods or objects of study which are 

calculated to be attended with success. 

3. ^ATiilSt the Hon’ble Court have thus recognised the principles under which 
the existing institutions should be carried on, they have been pleased to express it 
as their opinion, that the plans of the Hindu College at Benares and Mbhammadan 
College at Calcutta, ^vere originally and fundamentally erroneous,” and that in 
establishing Seminaries for the purpose of teaching mere Hindu or Mohammadan 
Literature, the Government bound themselves to teach a great deal of what was. 
frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder indeed 
in which utility was in any way concerned.” 

4. The remarks made on former institutions of the Government may not be 
thought to require any comment from us particularly^, as it is admitted that it is 
necessary to proceed with caution in introducing any modification of their system. 
As applicable however, generally,- and as connected with the Hon’ble Court’s injunc- 
tions to respect native prejudices and feelings, we beg leave to offer some observa- 
tions on the circumstances which have hitherto influenced, and which wo are of 
opinion, must continue for some time to regulate the constitution and conduct for 
Seminaries for the purpose of native education. 

5. In the first place, without denying that the object of introducing European 
literature and science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it may be 
questioned whether the Government could originally have founded any other semi- 
naries, than those which it actually established ; m., thoMadraSsa, to teach Moham- 
madan literature and law, and the Benares College, to teach Sanscrit literature 
and Hindu law. Those colleges were founded for Mohammadans and Hindus 
respectively, and would have been of little value to either, if they had proposed 
to teach what neither were disposed to learn. It may he added, w^hat else had 
the Government to offer, on any extensive scale ? "What means existed to 
communicating .anything but Mohammadan and Hindu literature either by 
teachers or books ? It was therefore a case ofmecesSity, and almost all that the 
Government in instituting a seminary for the higher classes could give, or the 
people would accept through such a chaimel, was oriental literature, Mohammadan 
or Hindu. Instruction in the English language and literature could have been 
attempted only on the most limited scale, and as they could not, we apprehend, 
have' been at all introduced into seminaries designed for the general instruction of 
the educated and influential classes of the natives the success of the attempt may 
well be doubted. 

6. We have no doubt that these points will be evident to the Honourable Court 
on further consideration, and we need not further dwell upon them, at least with 
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reference to the past. The Honourable Court, however, seem to think that the same General Com- 
circumstauces no longer impede the introduction of useful knowledge, and that in nuUeCy 18-8-1824 
establishing a college in Calcutta, it should not have been restricted to the objects contd. 
of Hindu learning ; on this point, we beg to observe, that the new Sanscrit College 
in Calcutta \yas substituted for two colleges proposed to be endowed at Tirhut 
and Nuddiya, the original object of which was declaredly the preservation and 
encouragement of Hindu learning. So far therefore, the Government may be 
considered pledged to the character of the institution, though the pledge does not 
of course extend to bar the cautious and gradual introduction of European science 
in combination with the learning which the people love. It is however of m'ore 
importance to consider, that the Government had in this as well as in former 
instances, little or no choice, and that if they wished to confer an acceptable boon 
upon the most enlightened, or at least most influential class of the Hindu popula- 
tion (the learned and Bralimanical caste), they could do so only by placing the 
cultivation of Sanscrit within their reach ; any other offer would have been useless ; 
tuition, in European science, being neither amongst the sensible w^ants of the people, 
nor in the power of Government to bestow. 

7. In proposing the improvement of men’s mind, it is first necessary to secure 
their conviction, that such improvement is desirable. Now, however satisfied avo 
may feel that the native subjects of this Government stand in need of improved • 
instmetion, yet every one in the habit of communicating with both the learned and 
unlearned classes, must bo ^Vell aware, that generally speaking, they continue to 
hold European literature and science in very slight estimation, A knowledge of 
English, for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, is, to a certain extent, a popular 
attainment, and a few of the natives employed by Europeans, accustomed to an 
intimate intercourse with their masters, may perceive that their countrymen have 
something in the way of practical science to learn. These impressions, however, 
are still very partial, and tlie Maulavi and Pundit, satisfied ivith their oivn learning, 
are little inquisitive as to any thing beyond it, and are not disposed to regard the 
literature and science of the West as worth the labour of attainment. As long as 
this is the case, and we cannot anticipate the very near extinction of such prejudice, 
any attempt to enforce an aclcnowledgment of the superiority of intellectual pro- 
duce amongst the Natives of the West could only create dissatisfaction, and would 
deter those whoso improvement it is most important to promote as the best means of 
securing a more general amelioration, the members of the literary classes, from 
availing themselves of the beneficence of the Government, by placing themselves 
wiiliitt the reach of instruction. 

8. The actual state of public fooling is therefore, we conceive, still an impedi- 
ment to any general introduction of western literature or science, and although 
wo believe the prejudices of the natives against European interference with their 

o 2 
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General Com- education in any shape, axe considerably abated, yet they are by no means 
mittee, 18-8-1824 annihilated, and might very easily be roused by any abrupt and injudicious 
contd, attempts at innovation, to the destruction of the present growing confidence ^om 

which, in the course of time, the most beneficial coiiseq^uences may be expected. 
It is much, in our estimation, to have placed all the institutions maintained by 
Government under direct European superintendence, and from the continuance 
of that superintendence exercised with temper and discretion, we anticipate fhe 
means of winning the confidence of the oflacers and pupils of the several seminaries, 
to an extent that will pave the way for the unopposed introduction of such im- 
provement as we may hereafter have the means of efiecting. 

9. But supposing that the disposition of the native mind was even as favour- 
able as could be desired, we know not by w’^hat means we could at once introduce* 
the improvements that we presume are meditated. The Honourble Court admit 
the necessity of employing Hindu and lyioiammadan media, but where are such to 
be obtained for the introduction of foreign learning ? We must teach the teachers 
and provide the books, and by whom are the business of tuition and task of 
translation to be accomplished % Until the means are provided, it would be pre- 
mature to talk of their application, and we must be content to avail ourselves of the 
few and partial opportunities, that may occur for giving encouragement to the 
extension of a loiowledge of the English language amongst those classes, whence 
future preceptors and translators may be reared. To do this 'with any good eSect, 
however, we must qualify the same individuals highly in their own system as well 
as ours, in order that they may be as competent to refute errors as to impart 
truth, if we would wish them to exercise, any influence upon the minds of their 
countrymen. 

10. Under the present circumstances, therefore, the still vigorous prejudices of 
both Mohammadans and Hindus, and the want of available instruments for any 
beneficial purpose of greater extent, we conceive that it is undoubtedly necessary 
to make it the business of Government institutions intended for those classes 
respectively, to teach (we hope not long exclusively) Mohammadan and Hindu 
literature and science. 

11. Without wishing to enhance the value of Oriental studies beyond a fair 
and just standard, we must beg further permission to state that, in our judgment 
the Honourable Court has been let to form an estimate of their extent and merits 
not strictly accurate. The Honourable Court are pleased to observe that it is 
worse than a waste of time to employ persons either to teach or learn the 
sciences in the state in which they are found in Oriental books. This position is of 
so comprehensive a nature, ^ that it ob'vdously requires a considerable modification, 
and the difierent branches of science intended to be included in it must be 
particularised before a correct appreciation can be formed of their absolute and 
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comparative value. The mctapliysical sciences, as found in Sanscrit and Arabic General Com- 
writings, arc, wo believe^ fully as Kortby of being studied in those languages as in 18-8-1824 

any other. The arithmetic and algebra of the Hindus lead to the same principles as ““Contd, 
those of Europe and in the Madressa, tlic elements of mathematical science, which 
are taught, arc those of Euclid ; law, a x^rincipal object of study in all the institu- 
tions, is one of vital importance to the good Government of the country, and 
language is the ground work upon which all future improvements must materially 
depend. To diffuse a knowledge of these things, language and law especially, 
cannot, therefore, be considered a waste of time, and with unfeigned deference 
to the Honourable Court, we most respectfully bring to their more deliberate 
attention that, in the stated estimate of the value of the Oriental sciences, several 
important branches appear to have escaped tlieir consideration. 

12. With respect to general literature also, wo should submit that some 
pointvS can scarcely have been sufRciently present to the minds of the Hon’ble Court 
when tlic ordem in question were issued. The Honourable Court observe, that 
any historical documents which may be found in the original languages should be 
translated by competent Europeans. Bui without dwelling on the magnitude of 
the task, if Molminmadan history is to be comprehended, or questioning the utility of 
employing Europeans in this branch of literature, we beg leave to remark that there 
appears to be no good reason why the Natives of India should be debarred from 
cultivating a knowledge of their, o\vn historical records, or why the translations of 
the countries in which they have a natural interest, should not be deserving of 
their perusal. 

13. Besides science and historical documents, the Honourable Court observe, 

“ what remains in Oriental literature is poetry, but that it never has been thought 
necessary to establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry.” We are not aware 
that any colleges in India liavc been established witli this view, although we believe 
few colleges exist iu any country in which poetical works are not taught to a great 
extent, and it would bo taking a very narrow view of the objects of education to 
exclude them. We do not know, indeed, how any language and literature can be 
successfully studied if its poetical compositions are not cultivated wth considerable 
attention ; as a part, therefore, and a very important part of Sanscrit and Arabic 
literature, as the source of national imagery, the expression of national feeling, 
and the depository of the most approved phraseology and style, the poetical ^writings 
of the Hindus and Mohammndans appear to bo legitimately comprehended amongst 
the objects of literary seminaries, founded for Mohammadans and Hindus. 

14. Under these considerations, and upon a deliberate view of the real circum- 
stances of the case, wo flatter ourselves that the Honourable Court will feel disposed 
to approve of the arrangements that have been adopted or are in progress with 
the sanction of your Lordship in Council, for the improved education of the natives 
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(ttn^rnl Vmi- couniry, Wc must for the present go vnWi the tide of popular prejudice, 

mittrr, JS-S-JS^J and we liavc the less regret in doing so, ns ayc trust avc have said sufhcicutto show 
— c<»nrld. that the course is hy no means unprofitable. At the same time avc arc hxWy aw^arc 

of the value of those accessions which may be made from European science and 
literature, to the sum total of Asiatic knowledge, and shall endeavour, in pursuance 
of the sentiments and intentions of Government, to avail ourselves of every 
favourable opportunity for introducing them when it can be done Avithotit offending 
the feelings and forfeiting the confidence of those for Avhosc advantage their intro- 
duction is designed. 

We liavo, etc., 

(Signed) J. H. ILVRINGTON. 

„ J. P. L^VEKINS. 

„ W. W. JIARTIN. 

„ J. C. C. SUTHERLAND. 

„ IL SHAKESPEAK. 

„ HOLT MACKENZIE. 

„ H. H. WILSON. 

„ A. STIRLING. 

„ W. B. BAYLEY, 

CALctrrTA ; 

The ISth Avgust 1S2T 


Address In 
tlcviuudan Rotj, 


{2G) Address^ dated llih Dcccmhcr 1823 y from Jtaja Jinmmohni Rogd^ 

/ 

I beg leave to send you the accompanying address and shall feel obliged if 
you will have the goodiic>s to lay it before the Right Ilon’blo the Governor-General 
in Connell. 

I have, etc., 


Calcutta ; 

The llth J}ctnnl>eT 182 G, 


ILY^DIOHUN ROY. 


• Vfir.tptl tu (1) (J.Tr;i:vrLVA'i*5 r*J th^ cf In/Ha, pp. (VJw I ; (2) C.ii. CAKinsof?*# 

<;n /*, . rf Vriiain in ric,^ pp. S3-ST. 
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To 

His Excellency the Eight Hon’ble William Pitt, Lord Amherst, 

My Lord, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtmde upon the notice of Address by 
Government the Sentiments they entertain on any public measure, there are circum- Rammolian Roy 
stances when silence would be carrying this respectful feeling to culpable excess. — contd. 

The present Eulers of India, coming from a distance of many thousand miles to 
govern a people whose language, literature, manners, customs, and ideas are almost 
entirely new and strange to them, cannot easily become so intimately acquainted 
vnth. their real circumstances, as the natives of the country are themselves. We 
should therefore be guilty of a gross dereliction of duty to ourselves, and afiord 
our Eulers just ground of complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of 
importance like the present to supply them with such accurate information as might 
enable them to devise and adopt measures calculated to be beneficial to the country, 
and thus second by our local knowledge and experience their declared benevolent 
intentions for its improvement. 

The establishment of a new Sangserit School in Calcutta evinces the laudable 
desire of Government to improve the Natives of India by Education, — a blessing for 
which they must ever be grateful ; and every well wisher of the human race must 
be desirous that the efforts made to promote it should be guided by the most enligh- 
tened principles, so that the stream of intelligence may flow into the most useful 
channels. 

When this Seminary of learning was proposed, we understood that the Govern- 
ment in England had ordered a considerable sum of money to be annually devoted to 
the instruction of its Indian Subjects. We were filled with sanguine hopes "fliat this 
sum would be laid out in employing European Gentlemen of talents and education 
to instruct the natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 

Anatomy and other useful Sciences, which the Nations of Europe have carried to a 
" degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants of other parts of the 
world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of knowledge thus 
pronnsed to the rising generation, our hearts were filled with mingled feelings of 
delight and gratitude ; we already offered up thanlcs to Providence for inspiring 
the most generous and enlightened of the Nations of the West with the glorious 
ambitions of planting in Asia the Arts and Sciences of modern Europe. 

We now find that the Government are establishing a SangSerit school under 
Hindoo Pundits to impart such knowledge as is already current in India. This 
Seminary (similar in character to those which existed in Europe’ before the time 
of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical ^ 
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niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no practicable use to the possessors 
or to society. The pupils will there acquire what was Imown two thousand years 
ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtilties since produced by speculative 
men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India. 

The Sangserit language, so difficult that almost a life time is necessary for its 
perfect acquisition, is well knowm to have been for ages a lamentable check on the 
diffusion of Icnowdedgc ; and the learning concealed under this almost impervious 
veil is far from sufficient to rew^ard the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought 
necessary to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of the valuable 
information it contains, this might bo much more easily accomplished by other 
means than the establishment of a new Sangserit College ; for there have been always 
and are now numerous professors of Sangserit in the different parts of the coimtry, 
engaged in teaching this language as well as the other branches of literature which-, 
are to be the object of the new Seminary. Therefore their more diligent cultivation, 
if desirable, would be effectually promoted by holding out premiums and granting 
certain allowances to those most eminent Professors, who have already undertaken 
on their own account to teach them, and would by such rewards be stimulated to 
still greater exertions. 

Prom these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instruction of the Natives 
of India was intended by the Government in England, for the improvement of its 
Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with due deference to your Lordshq^’s exalted 
situation, that if the plan now adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the 
object proposed ; since no improvement can be expected from inducing young men 
to consume a dozen of years of the most valuable period of their lives in acquiring 
the niceties of the Byakurun or Sangserit Grammar. For instance, in learning to 
discuss such points as the following : Kfiad signifying to eat, Jcliadidiy he or she or 
it eats. Query, \vhether does the wmrd Idiadniiy taken as a Avholo, convey the mean- 
ing he, she, or it eats, or are separate parts of this meaning conveyed by distinct 
portions of the word ? As if in the English language it were asked, how much 
meaning is there in the eat, how much in the s ? and is the whole meaning of the 
word conveyed by those two portions of it distinctly, or by them taken jointly ? 

Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations as the following, 
which are the themes Suggested by the Vedant : — ^In what manner is the soul 
absorbed into the deity ? What relation docs it hear to the divine essence ? Nor 
will youths be fitted to be better members of society by the Yedantic doctrines, 
which teach them to believe that all visible things have no real existence ; that as 
father, brother, etc., have no actual entirety, they consequently deserve no real 
affection, and therefore the sooner we escape from them and leave the world the 
better. Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the student of the Meemangsa 
from knowing what it is that makes the killer of a goat sinless on pronouncing 
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corinin passages of the Veds, and wlmt ib tlie real nature and operative influence Address by 
of passages of the Ved, etc, Rnvunohan Roy 

Again the student of the Nyaya Shaslra cannot be said to have improved his coiicld, 
mind after he has learned from it into how man}^ ideal classes the objects in the 
Universe are divided, and what speculative relation the soul bears to the body, the 
body to the so\il, the (3yc to the oar, etc. 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of encouraging such 
imaginar}* leaniing as above characterised, I beg your Lordship will be pleased to 
compare the state of science and literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon, 
with the progress of knowledge made since he wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real know- 
ledge the Baconian philosojdiy would not have been allowed to displace the system 
of the schoolmen, which was the best, calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
siunc manner the Sangserit system of education would bo the best calculated to 
keep this count r}^ in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British Legislature. 

as the improvement of the native population is the object of the Government, 
it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened s^’stera of instniction, 
embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry and anatomy, with other 
useful sciences which may be accomplished with the sum proposed by employing a 
few gentlemen of talents and leaniing educated in Europe, and providing a college 
fumished with the necessary books, instnimonts and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your Lordship 1 conceive myself discharging a 
solemn duty which I owe to my countr 3 unen and also to that enlightened Sovereign 
and I^cgislalure which have extended their benevolent cares to this distant land 
actuated by^ a da^irc to improve its inhabitants and I therefore hiimbl}^ trust you 
will excuse the liberty I have tukcii in thus exjircssing my sentiments to your Lord- 
ship. 

I have, etc., 


Caujutta ; 


BAMMOIIUN ROY. 


The Hill December 1823. 



CHAPTER VI 


Macatxlay’s IMinute. 

This controversy, -which came to a head in 1823, dragged on and 
led in 1835 to Lord Macaulay’s famous minute. The Committee of 
Public Instruction "was divided against itself in the matter — ^witness 
Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s minute of the 9th July 1834: and his note of the 15th 
February 1835 (documents Nos. 27 and 31). Further evidence of the 
condition of things is given in t-wo letters from the Secretary of the 
Committee (documents Nos. 28 and 29). These last -were the occasion 
of Macaulay’s minute, -which is re-printed in extenso (document No. 30). 
Lord Bentinck’s Resolution of the 7th March 1835 (document No. 32) 
appeared to close -the controversy, the hi.story of which is given in the 
next chapter as document No. 33. 

The famous minute was not generally kno-wn at the time. It is 
said to have been published in England in 1838, but this is doubtful, 
llacaulay himself re-read it again in 1853 and possibly sho-iv^ed it to 
Cameron.* Allusions to it were made in or about that year. The 
Director of Public Instruction in Madras reproduced it in 1855 ;t 
Woodrow published it in 1862,J together -«dth other ohiter dicta of the 
great essayist ; and the minute was republished soon after in a London 
Magazine. The original manuscript copy of the jninute has been lost. 
But there is among the Government of India records an authenticated 
copy, from which the document here given is taken. 

Document No. 31 is of particular interest. It appears never to 
have been published. The 'manuscript bears the marginal remarks 
of Lord Macaulay -written in pencil with his o-wn hand. 


* Sco C. H. Cameron, An address io Parliamcntt etc., 1853, p. G4. 
t Arbuthnot, Selections from the records of the Madras Government No. ii, 1856. 

X H. Woodrow, MacauJaifs mxnntcs on education in India written tn the years ISdo* 1SS6 and 
1837 and noto first collected from ihe records in the Department of Public Inslntclion, 18o2. 
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(27) Extract jrom a minute hy the Ilon^hlc IL T. Prinsep^ dated the Dili 

‘ July ISSd. 

Tlio Secretary of the Sub-Committee of the Madrissa has sent to mo for perusal Minute hy IL T. 
the proceedings and corrcspoudonce connected with tliafc Institution. It had Prinsep ^ 9th July 
escaped his recollection that I was a member of this sub-committee and hence I ISSL 
was not summoned to its meeting and had no opportunity boforo of making myself 
acquainted with its proceedings since the date of my departure to sea in November 
1832. 

I now first learn that on tlic 2Gth April 1831 at a meeting of the sub-committee 
at wliich only Jlessrs. Shakespear and Colvin were present the following resolu- 
tion was passed : » 

“ The Committee being of opinion tliat the time has arrived for encouraging 
more openly and decidedly the study of English in the Rfadrissa resolved that from 
the present date no student bo elected to a scholarship unless on the express condi- 
tion of studyhig Bnglisli as well us Arabic.” 

This Kcsolutioii if allowed to stand, will have the cfTcct of converting an insti- 
tution established and endowed specifically for the revival and cncouragomont of 
Arabic literature for the education of Kazees and Moulvics into a mere seminary 
for the teaching of English. I protest against this measure as hasty and indiscreet, 
as preventing the funds of an ondowinent from tho purposes to which they were 
specifically assigned and as involving nothing less than a breach of tnist. If tho 
teaching of English be attempted to be put on any other footing than a course 
of study thrown open to the students of tho Sladrissa to bo under taken or not at 
their perfect option; if a proforonce of any bo given to it in tho distribution of 
jageers, wo shall bo making a change in the character of tho Institution such as 
nothing but an order of the Government wliich made tho ondowmeut could justify. 

But the resolution goes furtlior than this. It not only gives preference to those 
who study English but gives to them a monopoly of the jageers, that is, it makes 
English the sine qua non of study at a College of J^loulvies. Tho next stop \vill 
bo to transfer the Professors* allowances to Icaclicrs of English and then will follow 
in duo course tho voting of Arabic and Persian to be dead and damned. I protest 
against this course of juocccding at tho first step and feel so strongly on tho subject 
that unless this resolution bo rosciuded I caimoi rctaui my scat in this Sub- 
committee, 



General Com- 
mittee, 21sl Jan. 
1835. 
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{28) Extract from a letter, No. 2093, dated 21st January 1835, from J. G. 0. 
Sutherland, Esq., Secretary, General Committee of Public Instruction, 
to the Secretary to Government in the General Department. 

t 

% ^ ^ ^ 

14. The recurring and inconvenient discussions to which 1 have referred, 
whatever their immediate form or subject, have all had their origin in a division 
of opinion on a few important fundamental questions, the decision in which can 
proceed only from the Supreme Government. These questions may be most briefly 
described to be the following : The benefit and the duty of communicating the 
Imowledge of European literature and science, through the medium of direct instruct- 
ion in the English language, the utility or the policy of affording encouragement 
to the cultivation of the oriental systems of learning and of the learned languages 
of the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, and the propriety or expediency (even should 
the advantage of direct instruction through the medium of the English language 
be admitted) of superseding by such mstmetion the course of oriental studies in 
the institutions which have been already established with an express view to the 
promotion of oriental literature. 

15. There are many obvious considerations of difficulty connected with the 
important questions above stated. They embrace, indeed, when regarded in all 
their extent and consequences, the whole ^ibject of the most proper means for the 
fulfilment, as far as depends on the effect of direct instruction, of the one great 
duty of England tow^ards India, that of improving the minds and elevating the 
character of the Indian people. They require for their determination a full 
advertence alil^e to present circumstances and to ultimate wants and objects ; 
and the most condensed and practical discussion of them could not fail to be very 
voluminous, and to include various topics of speculative and, perhaps, doubtful 
argument. 

sj; ^ ^ 

18. On the necessity of soliciting some decisive general instructions from the 
Government, all the members of the Committee are agreed. The paramount value 
and obligation of conmumicatiug direct instruction hi English literature and science 
in Seminaries for higher education, endowed and supported by the Government, 
and the justice and expediency of modifying, though wdth all proper caution and 
regard to actual circumstan ces and claims, the systems of the existing Government 
institutions so as to render such instruction a principal branch of the studies prose- 
cuted in them are the immediate propositions of importance advocated strongly 
by one portion of the Com mittee and disputed, though perhaps on varying grounds 
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and in clifForont dri^ro*'-, by tlio olh»»r. on which it most Unit the h^nii- Genera} Com- 

ineut^i of tiovrrnnu'nt idiould bo declared. 2hf Jan* 

76‘JJ— concid. 




if 


22, ro^pect^' the former of the'e com>idora(ionH. th»^ view of ftomc of the 

Coinmittoe wlm dis^^Md fn)m the ])ropositiou imiy 
• o.\}>n*«'od from the following extmet from 

UHii 0.tKv<‘. j»anp.:raplos* ^shu’h have been for the 

draft of the General Uejmrt for of the 

ComruitteeV operntionv: “ Tliis portion of oar Committee fully uppreriatos the 
importance of creating u ta^^te for Englr h science and literature nmong*st the. natives^ 
the e^teu^ion of which cannot hut con!rib\it<*. to a widta diflm-iou of Kuro])oan know- 
ledge in file Vernacular diahx'ts, but they deeui it to he their hr.';! duty to nwive 
and extend the rultivalif)n of ilur literature of (ho count i*y, and regard the, intro, 
duct ion of the hcienro auii literature of Kurojje ns an iiuproveaiuait to bo engrafted 
thercujean, mther than an (#bject to bo purKtOHl evcluKively, or with any marked 
and decided pro fere iieo.^* 

23. Mf»'lifyine» j)erhap., m .w)in»* elegreo tlw tenn> of the position laid down 
in the ahovo e.xtnict^ there are others of (he .vanie rli vision id thu Committee v/luj 
an' generally of opinion that not nece Mry nor advi-abln that tlie Govoriuneul 
.djonld ma!nfe,‘'t a preference for any parti< ular j y.'item of learning, and who would 
rerommend, as the ino*t wr^e and beronung course for its <ib‘;<!rvance, (Imt it .shfudd 
aflonl an ijuHflenmt ami eijual eiu onr;igeinent to nil svitcms, iia instruction in 
then) might appi^ar to le: demamled hy tin* Htate of opinion and feeling among the 
|K*ople tliciiL'clvc-s, 

^ ^ n 


T)Tt. The foregoing II paragr:i[diH mu U I»e coieadansl as containing the aaili- 
mentsand views of Me,.sr;. Biuo. Saijn'diiu^, Hu.snny, (Njia'in and 3 ’ui:vi:i.yan, and 
though not conviiy(xl in that form are lant4inu)imt to a minute. io<‘orded by them. 
Mueh of their vicw.s are oppo isl (o the rest of the Commit toe, whose opinions and 
arguin'mt'S I idudi have tin* honour e>f sui>initting in a letter which I shall address 
you under tomorrow’jv dati*. To huvi! emhoclnsl them in this^ address would have, 
hwelled it to an unmuial sizes 


(2*9) Jyxlrad from htter^ ;Vr>. 20t)L (lah‘/l 22mi Jnvuarn J»SVi5, from (he 
Genera! (JomwHtee of PuhUo Jnstraefion to Government , 

1. 'J*wo great princijde.^ warn early laid down hy this Committee an fundament' General Com- 
ally ei.«ential to the accomplishment of the. purposes indiesated in the Act; nni viittee, 22nil Ja n, 

1835, 


i 


f 
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General Com' 
rniitee, 22nd Jan, 
1835 — conoid. 


tlicsc were first that the Committee should in all things endeavour so as to shape 
its conduct and j^roccedings as to wiu the confidence of the educated and influential 
classes of the people and if possible to carry these classes within them in all the 
measures they might adopt for the revival and improvement of the literature of 
the country. 


* :fc Jf: ❖ 

V 

10. The second i)rinciplc laid down by the Coramitlce was that whereas the 
funds at their disposal were quite inadequate to any purpose of general and Universal 
instruction the best application that could be made of them consistently with the 
ends in view was to assist the bcminarics of more advanced education through 
which only the Committee could hope to revive and improve the literature of the 
country and to encourage learned men. 

% * He * * H: H? 


23. The cause advocated by the party whose sentiments arc convoyed in my 
letter of yesterday is not that of science and literature at all, but of rudimoutal 
English as a means of eventually pursuing the course into literature and science, 
should life be long enough and the inclination last. 

^ 


25. Against Such a spirit of imrovation the other j\Icmbcrs of the Committee 
most strongly protest, and they confidently rely on the Government to support 
them in the maintenance of the great principles that have heretofore from the 
time when the Committee was first instituted guided all its measures and proceed- 
ings. 


Hi Hi Hi Hi Mi 

30. Upon all these questions, as well as upoii a variety of others, the Committee 
is divided, aUd for the final decision of them it has been agreed to submit the present 
reference to the supreme authority, and to bo guided, of course, by the result. 

31. This address may be considered as conveying the general views and opinion 
of Mr. H. Shakespeah, Mr. H. T. Prinskp, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, i\Ir. J. Pbinsep 
and myself.**' 


*1* C 0, Sutlicriand. 
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Macaulay^s Minnie 

(30) Minnie hy die Ron^hlc T. B. Macaulay,^ dated die 2nd Fehruary 

1835^ 

As it sooms to Toe tlio opinion of some of tlic gontlemont wlio compose the Macatd<iy*s 
Committee of Public Instniction that tlie course whicli they have hitherto pursued minute, 2nd Feb. 
was strictly prescribed by the Britisli Parliament in 1813J and as, if that opinion 
be correct, a legislative act will be necessary to warrant a change, I have thought 
it right to refrain from taking any part in the preparation of the adverse statements 
wliich arc now before us, and to reserve what I had to say on the subject till it 
should come before mo as a Member of the Council of India. 

It does not appear to me that the Act of Parliament can by any art of 
constniction be made to boar the meaning which has been assigned to it. It 
contains nothing about the particular languages or sciences which are to be 
studied. A sum is sot apart “ for the revival and promotion of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and fpr the introduction and pro- 
motion of a Icnowlodgc of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories.” It is argued, or rather taken for granted, that by literature the * 
Parliament can have meant only Arabic and Sanscrit literature ; that they never 
would have given the honourable appellation of “ a learned native ” to a native 
who was familiar with the poetry of Milton, the metaphysics of Locke, and the 
physics of jSewton ; but that they meant to designate by that name only such 
persons as miglit have studied in the sacred books of the Hindoos all the uses of 
cusa-grass, and all the mysteries of absorption into the Deity. This does not 
appear to be a very satisfactory inter jiretation. To take a parallel case : Suppose 
that tlie Paclia of Egypt, a country once superior in knowledge to the nations of 
Europe, but now sunk far below tliem, were to appropriate a sum for the purpose 
“ of reviving and promoting literature, and encouraging learned natives of Egypt,” 
would any body infer that ho meant the youth of his Pachalik to give years to the 
study of hieroglyphics, to search into all the doctrines disguised under the fable of 
Osiris, and to - ascertain with all possible accuracy the ritual with which cats and 
onions were anciently adored ? Would lie be justly charged 'with inconsistency 
if, instead of employing liis young Subjects in dcc 5 rphcrmg obelisks, he were to 
order them to bo instructed in the English and French languages, and in all the 
sciences to which those languages arc the chief Icoys ? 

Tlie words on which the supporters of the old system rely do not bear them 
out, and other words follow wliich seem to bo quite decisive on the other side, This 


* For roforcnco to provioiia piibiiouimns boo pp. 205 200 
t Sco document No. 29, p. 105. 

J Seo document No. 7^ p. 22, 
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Macauhifs lakh of rupees is Set apart not only for reviving literature in India/* the phrase 
minute^ 2n(l Feh, on which their whole interpretation is founded, but also “ for the introduction and 
1835 contd. promotion of a Joiowlcclge of the sciences among tlie iiiliabitnnts of the British 
territories ** — words which are alone suflicient to authorise all the changes for which 
I contend. 

If the Council agree in my constniction no legislative act will be necessary. 
If they differ from me, I will propose a short act rescinding that clause of the 
Cliarter of 1813 from which the difficulty arises. 

The argument which I have been considering affects only the form of proceeding. 
But the admirers of the oriental system of education have used another argument, 
which, if we admit it to be valid, is decisive against all change. They conceive 
that the public faith is pledged to the present system, and that to alter the appro- 
priation of any of the funds which have hitherto been spent in encouraging the 
study of Arabic and Sanscrit would be downright spoliation. It is not easy to 
understand by what process of reasoning they can liave arrived at this conclusion. 
The grants which arc made from the public purse for the encouragement of litera- 
ture differ in no respect from the grants which are made, from the same purse for 
other objects of real or Supposed utjlity. Wc found a sanitarium on a spot which 
we suppose to be healthy. Do wc thereby pledge ourselves to keep a sanitarium 
there if the result should not answer our expectations 1 Wo Commence the erection 
of a pier. Is it a violation of the public faith to stop the works, if wc afterwards 
see reason to believe that the building will be useless ? The rights of property 
arc undoubtcdlj’^ sacred. But nothing endangers those rights so much as the 
practice, now unhappily too common, of attributing tliem to tilings to which thej’' 
do not belong. Those who would impart to abuses the sanctity of property arc in 
' truth imparting to the institution of property the unpopularity and the fragility 
of abuses. If the Government has given to any person a formal assurance^nay, 
if the Government has excited in an)^ person’s mind a reasonable expectation — ^that 
he shall receive a certain income as a teacher or a learner of Sanscrit or Arabic, 

I would respect that person’s pecuniary interests. I would rather err on the side 
of liberality to individuals than Suffer the public faith to be called in question. 
But to talk of a Government pledging itself to teach certain languages and certain 
sciences, though those languages may become useless, though those sciences may 
be exploded, ScemS to me quite unmeaning. There is not a single word in any 
public instrument from which it can be inferred that the Indian Government ever 
intended to give any pledge on this subject, or over considered the destination of 
these funds as unalterably fixed. But, had it been otherwise, I should have denied 
the competence of our predecessors to bind us by any pledge on Such a subject. 

• Suppose that a Government had in the last century enacted in the most solemn 
manner that all its subjects should, to the end of time, be inoculated for the small- 
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^ Macaulat/s Minute 

j^ox, would that Government bo bound to persist in the practice after Jenner’s Maccmla'if s 
discover)’' ? These promises of which nobody claims the performance, and from 2nil Feh, 

which nobody can grant a release, these vested rights which vest in nobody, this — contd. 

property without proprietors, this robbery which makes nobody poorer, may be 
comprehended by persons of higher faculties than mine, I consider this plea 
merely as a set form of words, regularly used both in England and in India, in 
defence of every abuse for which no other plea can be set up. 

I hold this lakh of rupees to be quite at the disposal of the Governor-General 
in Council for the purpose of promoting learning in India in any way which may 
be thought most advisable. I hold his Lordship to be quite as free to direct that 
it shall no longer be employed in encouraging Arabic and Sanscrit, as he is to direct 
that the reward for killing tigers in Mysore shall be diminished, or that no more 
public money shall be expended on the chaunting at the cathedral. 

We now come to the gist of the matter. We have a fund to be employed 
as Government shall direct for the intellectual improvement of the people of this 
country. The simple question is, what is the most useful way of employing it 1 

All parties seem to be agreed on one point, that the dialects commonly 
spoken among the natives of this part of India contain neither literary nor scientific 
information, and are moreover so poor and nide that, until they are enriched from 
some other quarter, it will not be easy to translate any valuable work into them. 

It seems to be admitted on all sides, that the intellectual improvement of those 
classes of the people wlio have the means of pursuing higher studies can at present 
be effected only by means of some language not vernacular amongst them. 

What then shall that language be 1 One-half of the committee maintain 
that it should be the English. The other half strongly recommend the Arabic and 
Sanscrit. The whole question seems to me to be — which language is the best 
worth knoAving ? 

I have no knowledge of either Sanscrit or Arabic. But I have done what 
I could to form a conuct estimate of their value. I have read translations of the 
most celebrated Arabic and Sanscrit works. I have conversed, both here and at 
home, with men distinguished by their proficiency in the Eastern tongues, I am 
quite ready to take the oriental learning at the valuation of the orientalists them- 
selves. I have never found one among them who could deny that a single shelf 
of a good European library was worth the whole native literature of India and 
Arabia. The intrinsic superiority of the Western literature is indeed fully admitted 
by those members of the committee who siipport the oriental plan of education. 

It will hardly be disputed, I suppose, that the department of literature in 
which the Eastern writers stand highest is poetry. And 1 certainly never met 
with any orientalist who ventured to maintain that the Arabic and Sanscrit poetry 
could be compared to that of the great European nations; - But when we pass 
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from ^vorks of imagination to works in which facts are recorded and general principles 
'• investigated, the superiority of the Europeans becomes absolutely immeasureable. 
It is, I believe, no exaggeration to say that all the historical information wliich 
has been collected from all the books written in the Sanscrit language is loss valuable 
than what may be found in the most paltry abridgments used at preparatory schools 
in England. In every branch of physical or moral philosophy, the relative position 
of the two nations is nearly the same. 

How then stands the case ? We have to educate a people who cannot at 
present be educated by means of their mother-tongue. "We must teach tiiem 
some foreign language. The claims of our own language it is hardly nccessar}’' to 
recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the West. It 
abounds with works of imagination not inferior to the noblest which Greece has 
bequeathed to us, — with models of every species of eloquence, — with historical 
compositions which, considered merely as narratives, liave seldom been surpassed, 
and which, considered as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have never 
been equalled, — with just and lively representations of liuman life and human 
nature, — with the most profound speculations on metaph 3 ’'sics, morals, govern- 
ment, jurispnidencc, trade, — with full and correct information respecting every 
experimental science which tends to prescivc the health, to increase the comfort, 
or to expand the intellect of man. AVhoever knows that language has ready access 
to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have 
created and hoarded hi the course of ninety generations. It may safely he said 
that the literature now extant m that language is of greater value than all the 
literature which tliico hundred years ago was extant in all the languages of the 
world together. Nor is this all. In India, English is the language spoken by the 
iniling class. It is.& 2 )oken by the higher class of natives at the seats of Government. 
It is likely to become the language of commerce throughout the seas of the East. 
It is the language of two groat European communities which are rising, the one in 
the south of Africa, the other in Australasia, — communities which are every year 
becoming more important and more closely connected with our Indian empire. 
Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our literature, or at the particular situa- 
tion of this countr}^, we shall sec the strongest reason to think that, of all foreign 
tongues, the English’ tongue is that which would be the most useful to our native 
subjects. 

The question now before us is simply whether, when it is in our power to 
teach this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, 
there are no books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our omi, 
whether, when we can teach European science, we shall teach S 3 '’S terns which, by 
universal confession, wherever they differ from those of Europe differ for the worse, 
and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy and true hi8t6ry, we shall 
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countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which would disgrace an Macaulay^ s 
English farrier, astronomy which would move laughter in girls at an English boarding mimite, 2nd Feb. 
school, history abounding with kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand — contd. 

years long, and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of butter. 

We are not without experience to guide us. History furnishes several ana- \ 

logons cases, and they all teach the same lesson. There are, in modern times, 
to go no further, two memorable instances of a great impulse given to the mind of 
a whole society, of prejudices overthrown, of Icnowledge diffused, of taste purified, 
of arts and sciences planted in countries which had recently been ignorant and 
barbarous. 

The first instance to which I refer is the great revival of letters among the 
Westeni nations at the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. At tliat time almost everything that was worth reading was contained 
in the vTitin gs of the ancient Greeks and Romans, Had our ancestors acted as 
the Committee of Public Instruction has hitherto acted, — had they neglected the 
language of Tliucydides and Plato, and the language of Cicero and Tacitus’, had 
they confined their attention to the old dialects of our owh island, had they printed 
notliing and taught nothing at the universities but chronicles in Anglo-Saxon and 
romances in Norman French, — would England ever have been what she now is ? 

What the Greek and Latin were to the contemporaries of IMore and Ascham, our 
tongue is to the people of India, The literature of England is now more valu- 
able than t])at of classical antiquity. I doubt ^vliothcr the Sanscrit litcratiire bo 
as valuable as that of our Saxon and Norman progenitors. In some departments — 
in liistory for example — I am certain that it is much less so. 

Another instance may bo said to be still before our eyes. Within the last 
lumdred and twenty years, a nation which had previously been in a state as barbarous 
as tliat in wlifcli our ancestors wore before the Crusades has gradually 
emerged from the ignorance in which it was sunlc, and has taken its place 
among civilised communities. I speak of Russia. There is now in that country 
a large educated class abounding with persons fit to servo the State in the highest 
functions, and in nowise inferior to the most accomplished men who adorn the 
best circles of Paris and London. There is reason to hope that this vast empire 
which, in the time of our grand-fathors, was probably behind the Punjab, may 
in the time of our grand-children, be pressing close on France and Britain in the 
career of improvement. And how was this change ofiected ? Not by flattering 
national prejudices ; not by feeding the mind of the young Muscovite with the old 
women’s stories which his nide fatliors had believed ; not by filling his head with 
lying legends about St* Nicliolas ; not by encouraging him to study the great 
question, wliethcr the world was or not created on the 13th of September : not 
hy calling him a learned native ” when he had mastered all these points of loiow-* 

q2 
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Macaulay's ledge; but by teaching him those foreign languages in which the greatest mass 
mimde^ 2nd Fch. of information had been laid up, and thus putting all that information within his 
1835— contd. reach. The languages of western Europe civilised Russia. I cannot doubt that 
they will do for the Hindoo what they have done for the Tartar. 

And what are the arguments against that course which seems to bo alike 
recommended by theory and by experience ? It is said that we ought to secure 
the co-operation of the native public, and that we can do this only by teaching 
Sanscrit and Arabic. 

I can by no means admit that, when a nation of liigh intellectual attainments 
undertakes to superintend the education of a nation comparatively ignorant, 
the learners are absolutely to prescribe the course which is to be taken by the 
teachers. It is not necessary however to say anything on this subject. For 
it is proved by unanswerable evidence, that we are not at present securing the 
co-operation of the natives. It would be bad enough to consult their intellect- 
ual taste at the expense of their intellectual health. But we are consulting neither. 
We are withholding from them the learning which is palatable to them. We are 
forcing on them the mock learning which they nauseate. 

This is proved by the fact that wc are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanscrit 
students while those who learn English are willing to pay us. All the declama- 
tions in the world about the love and reverence of the natives for their sacred dialects 
will never, in the mind of any impartial person, outweigh this undisputed fact, 
that we cannot find in all our vast empire a single student who will let us teach 
him those dialects, unless we will pay him. 

I have now before me the accounts of the Mudrassa for one month, the 
month of December, 1833.*^ The Arabic students appear to have been seventy- 
seven in number. All receive stipends from the public. The whole amount paid 
to them is above 500 rupees a month. On the other side of th(^ account stands 
the following item : 

Deduct amount realized from the out-students of English for the months 
of May, June, and July last — 103 rupees. 

I have been told that it is merely from want of local experience that I am 
surprised at these phoenomena, and that it is not the fashion for students in India 
to study at their own charges. This only confirms me in my opinions. Nothing 
is more certain than that it never can in any part of the world be necessary to pay 
men for doing what they think pleasant or profitable. India is no exception to 
this rule. The people of India do not require to bo paid for eating rice when they 


* See document No. 12, p. 3G, which gives the accounts for 1823. There Tjvero then 76 student*? 
receiying Rs. 773 a month. l 
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nre luinjrry, nr for wearing wnolltni cloth in tlic .cold *50fi*^on. To ooino nearer to Macaulny*s 
tin* lif’fore ns: — The cliildren w]jo lenni their lot torn nnd a little eloinentary inimitc, 2nd Fch, 
nrithnietic from the villaue «ehoohnnsfer are not paid by him. Ho is paid for — contd. 

teaching thenu Why then is it nece-vm* to pay people to loam Sanscrit and 
Amine ? ICvidently beean*;/* it js universidly felt that the San.scrit and Arabic 
are lancaiage-i the knnwiivigo of wljieli doe:; not compen''ato for tlic trouble of 
nrqnirinc them. On nil .sucli .snbject^s tlio ^tnte of the market is the docii^ivc tost. 

Other evidence is not wanting, if other evidence were roquinxl. A petition 
v.*as presented las^t year t<* the committee' by sSeveml cx*Ptudents of the Sanscrit 
College, llie petitioners ftate<l that they had .stTulitvl in the college ten or twelve 
year;, that tlwy had made tliem* elves ne<pmintetl with Hiiuloo literaturo nnd 
*rienre. tlint tln'V Jiad received certifieates of ])ronciency. And wlml Is the fruit of 
all this ? “ Notwithstanding ^uoh te^tinumials/" they 8ny, “ \vc have but Utflo 

prospect (»f bettering our condition without the kind as-sistance of your honourable 
commit tiv, the indifFenniro with whieb wo am generally looked upon by our 
count r}unen leaving no hope of encoumgement and ns^^istanee from them.’' They 
therefore beg that they may be reeojnmende<l to the (lOvernor-Oeneral for places 
under the fojvemment — not places of high dignity or emolument, but such ns may 
just ejndde them to exist. ** Wo want means/’ they my, ** for a decent living, and 
for our progres'^ive im[>rovement, wliicli, however, we cannot obtain witliout tho 
ns'-i*?tanre of Govemnumt, by whom we have been edneate*! nnd maintaine<i from 
cbildhorKl/’ They ronclude by representing very pathetically tlmt they are sure 
that if was never the intention of (Jovenunent, after behaving so liberally to 
tliem during their education, to abandon them to destitution and neglect, 

I have been u«<h1 (o j^ee petitions to (lovemment for compensation. All those 
petitions^ oven the mo^t unreasonable c»f them, jirocewled on the pupposition 
tlmt pome loss had been Pustairuv], that eonn» wrong Imd b(‘en inflicted. These 
are Mirely the fir-t petitioners who ever demanded eompen‘'*;vtion for having boon 
educated grati*;, for having been Supported by the public during twelve years, 

,and then pent forth into the world widl furnished with Iifon\fure and science. They 
represent their ml neat ion ns an injury whicli gives them a claim on the Govern- 
ment for redress, ns an injury for which the stipends paid to them during tho inflic- 
tion v/ere a vor}*^ imulerpiate compen^-ation. And I doubt not that they arc in the 
right. They have wa^^ted tho best yuars of life in learning wlnil procures for them 
neither bread nor n*spert. Stirely we might with advantage* hav(» pavml the cost 
of tnriking l!!e,Kc perpons n^^eless and misenibh*. Surety, men may la^ bnnight up 
to bo burdens to the public and objeeta of contempt to their neighbours at a somo- 
wlmt nnaller cluvrge to (!m State. Ihif lateh is our ])olicy. We <!o not oven fttnnd 
neuter in the ronimd belwefu I ruth nml fnhvbood. Wo are not content, to hmyo 
(he nnfiv(M to the irdhienco of thefr own hereditary prejudices, the natural 
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Macatdai/s difficulties which obstruct the progress of sound science in the East, we add great 

minute^ 2nd Feh. difficulties of our o^\ti maldng. Bounties and premiums, such as ought not to be 
contd, given even for the propagation of truth, wo lavish on false t^'xts and false pliilosophy. 

By acting thus wo create the very evil which wo fear. We are maldng that 
opposition which we do not find. What we spend on the Arabic and Sanscrit 
Colleges is not merely a dead loss to the cause of tnith. It is bounty-money paid 
to raise up champions of error. It goes to form a nest not merely of helpless place- 
hunters but of bigots prompted alike by passion and by interest to raisci a cry against 
every useful scheme of education. If there should be any opposition among the 
natives to the change which I recommend, that opposition will be the effect of cur 
OAvn system. It will be headed by persons supported by our stipends find trained 
in our colleges. The longer wo persevere in our present course, the more foimidable 
will that opposition be. It will be every year reinforced by recruits whom we 
are paying. From the native society, left to itself, we have no difficulties to 
apprehend. All the murmuring will come from that oriental interest which we 
have, by artificial means, called into being and nursed into strength. 

There is yet another fact which is alone sufficient to prove that the feeling 
of the native public, when left to itself, is not such as the supporters of the old 
system represent ittto be. The committee have thought fit to lay out Jibovc a 
lakh of rupees in printing Arabic and Sanscrit books. Those books find 
no purchasers. It is very rarely that a single copy is disposed of. Twenty-three 
thousand volumes, most of them folios and quartos, fill the libraries or rather 
the lumber-rooms of this body. The committee contrive to get rid of some portion 
of their vast stock of oriental literature by giving books away. But they cannot 
give so fast as they print. About twenty thousand mipecs a year arc spent in 
adding fresh masses of waste paper to a hoard which, one should think, is already 
sufficiently ample. During the last three years about sixty thousand rupees have 
been expended in this manner. The sale of Arabic and Sanscrit books during 
those three years has not yielded quite one thousand rupees. In the meantime, 
the School Book Society is selling seven or eight thousand English volumes every 
year, and not only pays the expenses of printing but realizes a profit of twenty 
per cent, on its outlay. 

The fact that the Hindoo law is to be learned chiefly from Sanscrit books, 
and the Mahometan law from Arabic books, has been much insisted on, but 
seems not to bear at all on the question. We are commanded by Parliament to 
ascertain and digest the laws of India. The assistance of a Law Commission has 
been given to us for that purpose. As soon as the Code is promulgated the Sh asters 
and the Hedaya will be useless to a moonsiff or a Sudder Amcen. I hope and trust 
thgt, before the boys who are now entering at the Mudrassa and the Sanscrit College 
have completed theii studies, this great work will be finished. It would be mani- 
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foptly absurd to educate the rising generation with a view to a state of things which Macaulay s 
we mean to alter before they reach manhood. " minute. 2nd Feb, 

But there is yet anotlier argument which seems even more untenable. It contd. 

is said that the Sanscrit and the <:Viabic arc the languages in which the sacred 
books of a hundred millious'nf people arc written, and that they arc on that account 
entitled to peculiar encouragement. Assuredly it is the duty of the British Govern- 
ment in India to be not only tolerant but neutral on all religious questions. But 
to oncourngc the study of a literature, admitted to be of small intrinsic value, only 
because that literature inculcates the most serious errors on the most important 
subjects, is a course hardly reconcilable willi reason, with morality, or even with 
that very neutrality which ought, as we all agree, to bo sacredly preserved. It 
is confes.'^cd that a Inuguage is barren of useful knowledge. Wu are to teach it 
because it is fruitful of monstrous superstitious. Wo arc to teach false history, 
false a^itronomy, false medicine, hecn\isc we find them in company with a false 
religion. We abstain, and I tnist shall always abstain, from giving any public 
encouragement to lliose who are engaged in the work of converting the natives 
to Cliristianily, And while wo act thus, can we reasonably or decently bribe men, 
out of the revemies of the State, to waste their you ill in learning how they arc to 
purify tliemsclves aftei touching an ass or what te.vts of tlie Vedas they are to 
lepcat to exj>iatc the crime of killing a goat I 

It is taken for granted by the advocates of oriental learning that no native 
of this country can possibly attain more than a mere smattering of English. Tljoy 
do not attempt to prove this. But they jH'rpetually insinuate it. They designate 
the education whicli their opponents recommend as a mere spelling-book educa- 
tion. They assume it as undeniable that the question is between a jKofound know- 
ledge of Hindoo and Arabian literature and science on the one side, and superficial 
knowledge of the nidiments of English on the otlicr. This is not merely an 
assumption, but an assum])tiou contrary to all reason and experience. We know 
that foreigners of all nations do learn onr language suificiontly to have access to all 
the most abstruse knowledge wliich it contains sufficiently to relish even the more 
delicatij graces of our most idiomatic writers. There are in this very town natives 
wlio arc quite compel cut to discuss political or scientific questions with fluency 
and precision iti tlic Englisli language. I Juiv^c heard the veiy question on which 
I am now writing discussed by native gentlemen with a liberality and an intolU- 
gence wliich would do credit to any numiher of the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. Indeed it is unusual to find, even in the literary circles of the Continent, 
any foreigner who can express himself in English with so much facility and correct- 
ness as we find in many Hindoos. Nobody, I suppose, will contend that English 
is so difficult to a Hindoo us Greek to an Englishman. Yet an intelligent English 
youth, ill a much smaller number of years than our unfortunate pupils pass at 
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Macaulay* s the Sanscrit College, becomes able to road, to enjoy, and even to imitate not mi*- 

minute^ 2nd Feb, happily the compositions of the best Greek authors. Less than half the time which 
1835 — contd. enables an English youth to read Herodotus and Sophocles ought to enable a Hindoo 

to read Hume and ffilton,* 

To sum up what I have said. I think it clear that we are not fettered by 
the Act of Parliament of 1813, that we are not fettered by any pledge expressed 
or implied, that we are free to employ our funds as we choose, that we ought to 
employ them in teaching what is best worth laaowing, that English is better worth 
Icnowing than Sanscrit or Arabic, that the natives are desirous to be taught English, 
and are not desirous to be taught Sanscrit or Arabic, that neither as the languages 
of law nor as the languages of religion have the Sanscrit and Arabic any peculiar 
claim to our encouragement, that it is possible to make natives of this country 
thoroughly good English scholars, and that to this end our efforts ought to be 
directed. 

In one point I fully agree with the gentlemen to whose general views I am 
opposed. I feel with them that it is impossible for us, with our limited means, 
to attempt to educate the body of the people. Wo must at present do our best 
to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom Ave 
govern — a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect. To that class we may leave it to refine the 
vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects Avith terms of science 
borroAAxd from the Western nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles 
for conveying knoAvledge to the great mass of the population. 

I would strictly respect all existing interests. I Avould deal eA^’en generously 
with all individuals who have had fair reason to expect a pecuniary provision. 
But I Avould strike at the root of the bad System Avhich has hitherto been 
fostered by us. I Avould at once stop the printing of Arabic and Sanscrit books. 
I Avould abolish the Mudrassa and the Sanscrit College at Calcutta. Benares is 
the great seat of Brahminical learning ; Delhi of Arabic learning. If aa^c retain 
the Sanscrit College at Benares and the Mahometan College at Delhi Ave do enough 
and much more than enough in my opinion, for the Eastern languages. If the 
Benares and Delhi Colleges should be retained, I AA^ould at least recommend that 
no stipends shall be given to any students Avho may hereafter repair thither, 
but that the people shall be left to make their OAvn choice between the rival systems 
of education without being bribed by us to learn Avhat they have no desire to know. 
,The funds Avhich would thus be placed at our disposal would enable us to give larger 




* In 1836 jMt. Macaulay hiraeelf examined the students of the Hindu College. See J. Kerb* A 
neview of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency from 1835 to lS51t Ib P- 29* Ed. 
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encouragement to the Hindoo College at Calcutta, and establish in the principal Macaulay 
cities throughout the Presidencies of Fort William and Agra schools in which the ininute, 2)\d F(b. 
Englisli language might be well and thoroughly taught. 153-5— coucld. 

If the decision of His Lordship in Council should be such as I anticipate, 

I shall enter on the performance of my duties with the greatest zeal and alacrity. 

If, on the other hand, it be the opinion of the Government that the present system 
ought to renmin unchanged, I beg that I may be permitted to retire from the chair 
of the Committee. I feel that I could not be of the smallest use there. I feel also 
that I should be lending my countenance to what I firmly believe to be a mere 
delusion. I believe that the present system tends not to accelerate the progress 
of truth but to delay the natural death of expiring errors. I conceive that we liavc 
at present no right to the respectable name of a Board of Public Instruction. AVe 
are a Board for wasting the public money, for printing books which arc of less value 
than the paper on whicli they arc printed was wliilc it was blank — for giving arti- 
ficial encouragement to absurd history, absurd metax)hy8{cs, absurd physics, absurd 
theology — for raising up a breed of scholars wlio find their scholarship an incum- 
brance and blemish, who live on the public while tliey arc receiving their education, 
and whose education is so utterly useless to them that, when they have received 
it, they must citlier starv'C or live on the public all tlic rest of tlicir lives. Enter- 
taining fhc.se opinions, I am naturally desirous to decline nil share in the rc.spon- 
sibility of a body wliicli, unlc.ss it alters its whole mode of proceedings, I must 
consider, not merely as useless, but as positively noxious. 


2)ul February 


T. B. MACAULAY. 


I give my entire concurrence to 'the sentiments expressed in this Minute. 

AA^ C.^BENTINCIv. 


(31) NotCj dated the 15th February 1835, by IL T. Prinsep (with marginal 

notes by Macaiday), 

It seems to me that there arc some points touched upon in the Jlinutc of the Prinsep's note, 
Tfon’ble Mr. Macaulay that require to bo sot right by an axplnnation of the ]5th Feb, 1S35, 
facts or by more clearly .stating the views and principles against which tlie argu- 
ments of the minute arc directed wlierc thc.se appear to have been misunderstood. 

For as the question before the Government is of the first importance and the proposi- 

u 
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Prinsep^s note, lions to which it leads such as if any step be taken hastily and without a thorough 
loth Feb. 1835 — comprehension of the subject in its different bearings the Government may be 
contd. committed irretrievably to measures hateful and injurious to the mass of the people 

under its sway such as it might repent afterwards when too late — it behoves every 
one that can contribute anything towards clearing it of fallacies or further elucidat- 
ing any of the material points to bring forward what he may have to say before 
rather than after the Government's determination is taken. My note will be short 
for I propose merely to point out where in the minute before Government the 
opposite view has not been fully stated or where the information built upon is 
incomplete or incorrect. It is not my purpose to make a laboured advocacy of 
the cause of oriental literature ; for neither my pursuits, inclinations nor acquaint- 
ance with the subject qualify me for such a task. . 

First in respect to the legal question. 

It is submitted that the Act 53 Geo. Ill must be construed with special refer- 
ence to the intention of the Legislature oj that day. So construed there cannot 
be a doubt in the mind of any person that by “ the revival and promotion of 

literature and the encouragement of learned natives " 
lind°tho*opiS o“sb°E.yyal‘! legislature* did ^ not mean to refer to any other 
He pronounces that there is not literature than native literature nor to any other 
p^nsep^s oonstLction^^^ learned natives than such as were eminent by their 

T. B. M. proficiency in that literature. Tliese were the persons 
I do not feel ovoi^vhclmcd by then intended to be produced and encouraged and 
tins authority. [H T P ] surely forcing the words out of their natural 

construction when it is argued that the revival 
of native literature can best be effected by abolishing all institutions for teach- 
ing the literature that then existed and that had existed for ages beforehand by 
communicating instruction only in English. 

With respect to the analogy to the position of the Pasha of Egypt there ca:^ be 
no doubt that if he were to talk of reviving and promoting literature in tliat country 
his meaning would be the literature and hnguage last existing in Egypt, viz., that 
borrowed ffrom Arabia and accordingly we do see him cultivating and reviving 
that and teaching medicine and other sciences in that. The example is worthy 
of imitation. There is no talk there of reviving the mummy literature of Osiris 
nor in India of going beyond what we found prevailing throughout but languishing 
for want of encouragement. 

With respect to rescinding any provisions of the Charter act of 1813 by a 
legislative Act of the Indian Government I have before argued that question and 
it cannot be necessary to revert to it. 



Sotc hf //. T. PruKscp 
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Iriu* pojjit tliat tljc Institution*' for cnjnnuiuuMiin,:: instnic- /Vin5f7>V 

iron in arui S,\n''l;rit **ft* vTuboiWiirntA to nliirli ftirul havo juTniancntly — 

nt'/l i:rt*vo ably upptoj^rial^tb Acain^-t tbi*- it i\ nrj’tu^l that (Jovorninont cannot 
!^.*iv«' |>!*4i:‘%l to what njny provr4 nf>\iou‘^, tliat tlit’rr is no 

•! j 4 .T f . i.^iUifxA vr'tiiii: in any ImkIv anti tliat rctpurt> 

!j V » 1^-1. lo br Tr pM i< t] MJrb*- *lhcr<*rnro that to lako tboM' 

H. K M) from purpo-^-? and obj<‘Ct^ and dinrl 

t!nru io t'tl’.fT tl.at nuv lio tlioiudit by llo* rubua of t!io flay t(» In' nu»it* Inuo'- 
i» no ‘pobitioT^ fT vtol ilifiu <»{ at^y fv*iV?? ff.Vrrs* btit oil t bn contrary (bat 
rla’ anfiual b.dJj cd Ku[»<‘^ bv the act <d r*irliruiu*nt may annually b‘* 

appti' 4 So !i puTjMn^* , ;i-, tn \y cult ycir In* tluMUjIit nu^'t condunvn to tlio 
♦ nd -tbn revival and f ncouract^rnnnt fd litcratur*' aiid tbn proinotifin and 
t’iItivotb*n of 


Tikitj (11!*^ it to b<* fif^t that tbn aryuin»^nt r.^ lf» tbn in\ iolability of 

* ndo*air< Vscr ji*\rr applud to nTjy In^vtiiutifui paid out id tin* Varbanicntary 
id a La* f. id It ^^a'> ailduml t>nly in |n*balf id the Mudn***! which 

\’.*r <p*« ‘dually an mdownuM nn«l** by Warr^'n ILotiiu’- iiu»rc than fifty \car.s 
i.,vf an'l fnT tbrj-npffor; of h rtaitj }*und', (jz , l!n*/oo;d rrtrjitrr of the Mudrna 
?did. d pMt fd wbuli X- JtiUtubd in (be ItaTracbpoor park were fpttnbrally 
At f(?*t tl ‘' Institution ; .o left to tb*' uniontndbd inanaijrini tit it! ibe Moola plar^il 
by 3 !r, Ha Mn^'* ut i?- lo.ol. Th«‘ Mol'd bourvff \uin tnab’r tlie Kb:o, inanafre* 
natit of t!'»* Iloud «d IttAriiue and tin* \ntyinn amount ica!ir»'fl from il wan ]*lmcd 
at t).«* Miv*!! 1% fb'tptfs,d. SuloMjUiudly the Mnbn! wa*-. m.ob* o\or at u b.\e<l 
dafn*. (o H'.i' Haja id Xiub ca wb>*n b** ua^ toj-torid tobi^ iMtat»'^<d which this fonned 
a put. Lx<*]»l tbr:»dor»* tliat tin* fiu« Cl mamioiuu*''nt <d the landn waa md in the 
baraL id the }'ri;,Mp,al and JVofr- or« and Fillov.a id tbcLollcpn' tbi** wa** iPMir*'dly 
a- (omp!^t<‘ an Lndowfiu*nt a*' ntiy id the <udln*t‘'"* O.\(onl and C*a!id*ridj^c or as 
tbf’ ]Uo,f‘ fiot in L^ujdon lan bo.i^l of* 'fbe piu]Mo»* wm drduted to be 

tbo fdmedion of Moolavrn’s aiul Karc/v. nrul (be cultivation of Arabic learning:, 
arid from (!;•’ d iv id Ha* IivlitutionV br^t i > tablt'^Inm-nt to thin priv-rnt tune fb^rreo 
and lerti’ica?* ^ }j we been prant«‘<l intilliiif! pen ojjs to lo'UUne the elyle and to 
ix#"rto«* the fun'tion of .Mtedavee and Knr^e in like mannir lO’ ile^jrec^ id .Mmter 

<if Att" atid U^Htof at'* coub’fr«‘d In LurojK*, 

'Jin’* (Jovrrnin-f^nt cAifibMl toward'^ tbis imititution Hu* functions of Waqif 
Of Kndowcf winch ate di^stinct and well defue'd in law anti by (be practice of (be 
fontitry m *embbn;t Hue^ of ditectinjr visitor but more t%\temi\e tlmn any t*njoyed 
by vi'itor/Hn Lurope, In HieeAerci»*cfd tbcM» poucr.^ Hte Hov<*rnmcnt bad reformed 
the ImMtution and pkvrcd it oti n footin;; idlieieni for Hu* purposes intenrted In* ibo 
foumbT Ufnrr Hn* PafliiUnoutary gr.uit of LHLI wio^ made. It wna ttamderred 
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to the Committee appointed to carry that act into execution not as an Institution 
established under it and paid from the funds appropriated therein to Education 
but because the Committee was deemed the fittest organ for the execution of the 
functions of visitor. The Mudrusa had before a separate Committee which merged 
into the General Education Committee and therein the connexion of this latter 
with it. The argument therefore* that the Government is free to deal mth its lakh 
as it pleases does not touch this particular Institution — the Government proceedings 
and determination in respect to which must be guided by specific reference to the 
conditions of its establishment and to its j>rcsent position. If there be any thing 
positively noxious in the existence of a seminary of this kind that of course may 
be an argument for correcting what is bad or if the mischief be x>ast correction for 
abolishing root and branch the irredeemable evil. But surely Government is not 
yet prepared to put forth a declaration that such is the light in wliich it regards 
the instruction of all its subjects of the Mooslim faith — of this however more 
presently. 

AVith resf)ect to the argument that the Government cannot be pledged to 
perpetuate any course of instruction for that it has created no proj^erUf and there 
is no one that can pretend to possess a vested interesL This, in so far as it denies 
to collegiate institutions a right which I believe in Europe they have always stoutly 
asserted and hitherto maintained, is a question that may be left to be battled b}’* 
the Universities in England. Nothing on earth can hope to be perpetual and 
property of every kind is of itself the most mutable of things. the hand of 
time, by the act of God, by foreign violence or internal convulsion everything most 
prized and most valued may be swept away in an instant. To all these soui’ces 
of ruin to vested mterests must be added the changeful opinions of ma.nkind and 
the caprices of those Avho rule. The Government doubtless may set up and abolish 
Institutions with the same facile rapidity uith which it creates and abolishes offices 
and passes acts and Regulations. The question is one of wisdom and expediency. 
Is it mse and beneficial for a Government so to act as to destroy the hope that 
what is, and has been, will be lasting 1 Does not every Government on the con- 
trary derive strength and influence from encouraging its subjects to look upon 
certain classes of its actions as permanent and binding upon itself and its succes- 
sors ? The establishment of such an Institution as the Mudrusa is most assm-edly 
an act of this description and class — and in every part of the world when the ruling 
Power has made an appropriation of funds or through other means established a 
Seminary of the kind for Education whether it be to teach Latin and Greek or to 
teach English to the 'Catholic uneducated Irish or for any pmpose of supposed 
utility the appropriation has been respected and held sacred by those who have 
followed. It is only in this country that it would be proposed not to improve and 
make perfect and correct errors in the Institutions already established by t e 
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liberality of those \\’ho have gone before, but upon a vague impression that the Prinsep^s noie^ 
object is not beneficial wholly to abolish and dissolve them. 15lh Feb. 1835 ‘ 

In behalf of the Mudrusa more claim to permanency has not been asserted contd. 
than is allowed elsewhere to similar Institutions and Seminaries. Let it be dealt ' 
with as a charity school or college of England liable to fall to corruption and to need 
the hand of the governing poAver to correct its abuses and reform its practise, 
nay even to suit it to the advancing opinions of the day. The proposition for its 
abolition goes a great deal further. 

The minute assuming apparently the Mudrusa to be one of the Institutions 
supported out of the Lakh of rupees appropriated by Patliamcnt proceeds to the 
question what is the most useful mode of cmplojdng that fund. It is laid down 
that the vernacular dialects arc not fit to be made tlic vehicle of instruction in 
science or literature, that the choice is therefore between English on one hand and 
Sanscrit and Arabic on the other — the latter arc dismissed on the ground that their 
literature is wortlilcss and the superiority of that of England is set forth in an 
animated description of the treasures of science and of intelligence it contains and 
of the stores of intellectual enjoyment it opens. There is no body acquainted with 
both literatures that will not subscribe to all that is said in the minute of the superio- 
rity of that of England but the question is not rightly stated when it is asserted 
to be tliis ** whether, when ii is in our power io teach (his language — that is Eng- 
lish — wc shall teach those Avhicli contain no books of value. The whole question is — 
have wc it in our power to teach cver 3 ’'whcrc tliis English and this European 
science ? It is in doubting nay in denying tliis that those wlio take the opposite 
vicA\% maintain the expediency of letting the natives pursue their present course 
of instruction and of endeavouring to engraft European Science thereon. 

An analogy is drawn between the present state of India and that of Europe at 
the time of the revival of letters. The cultivation of English is likened to the study 
of Latin and Greek in those days and the grand results that have followed arc hold 
out as an e.vainpio to bo imitated hereby inculcating Enghsh in order that a Bengalee 
and Ilindcc Htoruturo may grow up as perfect ns that we now have in England. 

TJiis however is not the true analogy — Latin and Greek wore to the nations of Europe 
what Arabic and Persian are to the Jlooslims and Sanscrit to the Hindoos of the 
present population of Hindoostan and if a native literature is to be created it must 

bo through the improvements of which those arc 
capable. To the great body of the People of India 
Englisli is ns strange as Arabic was to iho knights of 
the dark agcs.f It is not the language of the erudite 


t It cannot bo nioro Hfmngo 
than Greek m-hh to lli“u Kubjecle 
Of Henry llio Kiglith. 

IT. n. M.J 
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of the clergy and of men of letters as Latin always was in Europe and as Arabic 
and Persian are extensively in Asia. 

The analogy of Eussia is less convincing.^’ It is through communication with 

^ . foreigners through imitation and translations that 

♦Not the fact. Tho Russian , ^ i ‘it .‘ 1 * 1 . mi • 

educated class has acquired aU tho Eussians are buudmg up a uativc literature. Ihis 

^at it knows by means ot English, jg method that is specifically advocatcd by those 
Jbrench, German, cte. From tho ^ - . * 1 • -n t -t .t i r 

Enghsh, French and German it is who despair of making Enghsh the language ot 

now beginning to imitate and to general adoption Or the vehicle for imparting a 
translate. This is exactly tho ° ^ ^ 

course which I hope and trust ' knowledge of the sciences to the millions who com- 

that the educated class of our pQgg population .of India. The argument would 
native subjects wuU follow. ^ ^ ^ ,1 -i 1 t h 

[T. B. ]\r.] only have weight if, in the schools and colleges 

of Eussia, German were now or had ever been the 

exclusive organ through which the youth of that country derived instruction 

which it assuredly is not and never was. 


But to proceed to the real arguments of the minute. It is said that in teaching 
Arabic and Sanscrit we are not consulting the intellectual taste of the natives but 
are “ forcing on them the mock learning which they nauseate. If there were 

the slightest ground for believing that the great 
body of the Mooslims did not venerate to enthusiasm 
their Arabic and Persian literature;!; or to believe 
that the Hindoos as a body were not partial to their 
Sanscrit then of course would the whole case or 
those who advocate the prosecution of those studies 
require to be throvn up. This however is a nfatter 
of fact and of ojiinion that cannot be conceded to 
either party upon mere assertion. It is necessary 
to examine the grounds upon which so startling a 
a proposition as that above stated is advanced 
and maintained. 


% Men may have a great venera- 
tion for a language and not wisii 
to learn it. I have seen Rhada- 
cant Deb since the last council. 
Ho tells mo tliat no body in India 
studies Sanscrit profoundly 
without being paid to do so. 
Men of fortune learn a little 
superficially. But ho assures 
me that to tho best of his belief 
there is not, even at Benares, a 
single student of the higher 
Sanscrit learning who is not paid. 

[T. B. M.] 


The minute proceeds “ This is proved by the fact that we tire forced to pay our 

Arabic and Sanscrit students while those who learn English pay us We 

cannot find in all our vast empire a single student who will let us teach him those 
dialects unless we wiU pay hiiii/’§ 

These assertions are supported by adducing from the report upon the Mudrusa 
of Calcutta the circumstance that there were in December 1833 seventy seven 
Arabic Students on that foundation receiving in tho aggregate above Es. 500 per 


t Page 112. 
§Pago 112. 
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mensem while in three months Es. 103 were collected by the English master from Prinsep^s 7mte. 
out-stiidents who paid for his instruction in that language. The contrast is dwelt 
upon as conclusive but a very little explanation will Suffice to show that the argu- contd. 
ment is quite groundless. 

There are ordinarily taught in the Mudrusa between two and three hundred 
youths. The Government scholarships are eighty and if the President of the Educa- 
tion Committee would attend the next examination of candidates for these scholar^ 
sliips he would see in the keenness of the competition and in the proficiency of the 

candidates abundant evidence that the salaried 
scholars are not the only persons in our Indian Empire 
who learn the rudiments of Persian* and Arabic 
literature. I am no Sanscrit scholar and never 
attended the examinations of that college in Calcutta 
nor do I pretend to much acquaintance with its 
constitution or with the rnles under which its scholar- 
ships arc given awa)’' but only the other day the Education Committee received 
a report of tlic examinations of the Sanscrit College at Benares and it cannot have 
escaped the president of that Committee to have observed that, although the 
jageers or scholarships were only 130, upwards of three hundred students pressed 
forward for examination. 

In truth the jageers or monthly allowances given at the Mudrusa and in the 
Sanscrit Colleges and elsewhere are in all respects similar to the Schoharships of the 
Universities or to the foundation Scholars of the Public Schools of England, They 
are given not as inducements to study the language but as the rewards of success- 
ful study and in order to keep at the institution for the prosecution of further studies 
those who by their progress evince a love of science and the qualification to 
become learned men, Moolavccs or Pundits. Most of those who enjoy these jageers 
are themselves the teachers of many pupils, teachers in the college to those who 
attend there for instmetion and teachers at home in families of the better order 
to those who prefer that their sons shall be so instmeted. 

Wliethcr it is expedient or not to give these stipondiar}^ provisions as rewards 
for ardent study and to keep students longer at their education by means of them 
is a question that has heretofore been argued in the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. Something is to be said on both sides and although the Committee hereto- 
fore decided in favour of the practise it does not follow that they may not have 
decided wrong. But however this may be the fact that there are paid scholars 
on the establishment or foundation of any seminary affords no ground for assuming 
that none would learn if they were not paid, yet this is the argument of the minute. 

As well might it bo assumed from the fact that there are foundation scholars at 


♦ I said notliing of Persian. I 
nm assured that nothing dcsendng 
the name of a learned Arabic 
cnlucation is received at t!io 
Mudrusa by any unpaid student , I 
acknowledge my omi ignorance 
on the subject, 

[T. B. M.] 
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Eton and scholarsliips in all the Colleges of both Universities in England that no 
body would learn Latin and Greek if it were not for these stipend! ar}^ advantages. 
Be it Latin and Greek or Mathematics or Law or Arabic and Sanscrit literature 
or be it English the principle is the same. Scholarships axe given and it is thought 
right to give them to reward and encourage the poor scholar and to load as well 
through the excitement of competition as by lengthening the course of study to 
the attainment of higher proficiency. In the Jliidrusa itself separate scholarships 
have been established for proficients in English in order to encourage the study 
of that language. If this be a conclusive argument that the study of English is 
nauseated because it requires to be paid for, then may it bo applied to Arabic and 
Sanscrit and to Mathematics and to all other studies. All must participate in 
the reproach or it will evidently apply to none. 


But the fact remains to be explained that a sum of Es. 103 was collected in 
three months from out students of English whereas nothing is shown by the accounts 
of the Mudrusa to have been collected from out students of Persian and Arabic. 
Everybody Imows that with Moolavees and Pundits, for both profess the same 
principle in this respect, it is meritorious to give instruction gratis and sinful to take 
hire or wages from the pupil who receives it. The teacher^s remuneration is always 
-r .V . in the way of a present and perfectly voluntary,* 

ine Enghsh Master on the other hand who is a 
Christian and who has been appointed by the Com- 
mittee to the Mudrusa acts on quite different 
principles and not only deems it no sin to take pay- 
ment for the lessons ho gives but makes a special 
demand of it from all who appear to him to have 
the means of paying. The wonder is rather, consi- 
dering that the teacher in this instance is a first rate 
instructor and that he gives instruction to Hindoos as well as Mooslims, that 
more was not realized. The fact that a Sum of about Es. 30 a month was 
realized when upwards of three hundred per mensem is paid from the Committee’s 
funds to the Schoolmaster is surely no proof of the violent desire for instruction 
in English which is inferred from it. If again the desire of this instruction were 
so great how comes it to have been proposed to make the learning of English com- 
pulsory in the Mudrusa and how does it happen that of all the students ^now in 
the Mudrusa there are but two who have made progress beyond the spelling 
book. 


rightly drawn up, is paid to tlio 
College — not directly to the master, 
so that the explanation is defec- 
tive. 

[T. B. M.] 

No, the money was levied by 
tho Master and paid over to tho 
College IHmds. This is nil I 
meant to state. 

[H. T. P.] 


Undoubtedly there is a very widely spread anxiety at this time for the 
ment of a certain proficiency in English, The sentiment is to be encourag y 
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all means as tlie source and forerunner of * great moral improvement to those who Prinsep^ s note, 

feel its influence but there is no single member of ^ 25*55 — 
the Education Committee who will venture to cohtd, 
assert that this disposition has yet shown itself 
extensively amongst the Moosulmans.* It is the 
Hindoos of Calcutta, the Sirkars and their connexions 
and the descendants and relations of the Sirkars of former days, those *who have 
risen through their connexion 'rtith the English and with public offices, men who 
hold or who seek employments in which a knowledge of English is a necessary 
qualification. These are the classes of persons to whom the study of English is 
as yet confined and certainly we have no reason yet to believe that the Moosul- 
mans in any part of India can be reconciled to the cultivation of it much less give 
it a preference to the polite literature of their race or to what they look upon 
as such. 

The minute proceeds to cite a petition from certain students of the Sanscrit 
College complaining that their studies did not secure them an assured and easy 
livelihood as affording another conclusive argument against extending encourage- 
ment to such studies. But surely the disappointment of the too sanguine hopes 
of any class of persons as to their future provision in life affords no evidence that 
the knowledge they have acquired is useless. Much research and patient investi- 
gation would be indispensible before any determination could be come to on the 
important question to native youth at this moment how best to secure respect 
in after life and by what course of. education to provide themselves the best chance 
of a comfortable livelihood. In all times and amongst all people this is an important 
question for youth but more especially to the youth of India at present when society 
with all its institutions is so evidently in the transition state. This argument 
again even were it sound as respects the study of Sanscrit has evidently no appU- 
cation to the Mudrusa and to those who study Arabic and Persian. These at least 
have never complained that through proficiency in their studies their moans of 
obtaining a livelihood have not been improved nor will it be maintained that tho 
study of both is not at this moment highly useful for this great purpose of life. 

But the great argument remains to be noticed and that is that by encouraging 
the study of native literature we create the very opposition which is adduced as 
the chief obstacle to the introduction of the study of English and of true science. 

This is a most important question but seems to involve the previous one — does or 
does not the prejudice exist ? It is declared by those who take the opposite view 
to Mr. Macaulay that it does exist and that the prejudice is so general especially 
amongst the Moosulmaiis that there is no hope of our being able by the mere offer 
of instruction in English and English science to secure that it shall be received for 


* There is no good English 
school for the Mussulmans; and 
one of our first duties is to estab- 
lish one. ‘ 

[T. B. M.] 


S 
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its own sake. Tliese persons say tliat the best chance of procuring that true know- 
ledge shall ultimately prevail is to engraft it upon the course of education now most 
esteemed and to take every means of leading the youth to the improved condition 
in which it is desired to place them by giving them jSrst all they respect and admire 
in their fathers and then besides the further instruction we have to impart* The 
argument on the other side is that ufiless we violently assail and displace the false 
literatoe that we see held up as eruchtion and learning we shall by continuing 
instruction in it create opposition to the reception of the new. Now this argument 
on the very face of it seems to assume that the possessors of the old literature are 
necessarily opposed to the new, it seems to build upon the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing the two and yet in the same breath we are told that all the world is anxiously , 
seeking the new and attaches no value to the old. 

On the other hand it is maintained that, if at this time the desire for Euro- 
pean science and literature is extensively felt and is still on the increase, the cause of 
it is to be found in the manner in which the Government intei'fere uith the work 
of education which was commenced and has hitherto been carried on, and in parti- 
cular to the strict observance of the principle of encouraging every course of educa- 
tion that is followed by any extensive class of the population and doing violence- 
to no existing feelings whether of prejudice or prepossession. 


It is maintained that by following this course we bind and perpetuate no 
enmities but on the contrary mitigate and reconcile opinions and doctrines that 
seem adverse and when we recollect that out of ,the philosophy of the schools the 

same philosophy that is the highest point of 
knowledge in Arabic and Sanscrit grew the very 
philosophy we wish to inculcate, viz,, that of Bacon 
and Locke and Newton,*^ why should we despair of engrafting on the similar stock 
of Arabia and India a similar fruit ? 


* Monstrous assertion ! 

J. E, E. B[etht7Kk]. 


With respect to' the expenditure upon printing and translating in regard to 
which it is argued that the fact that the books of the Committee, do not sell is proof 
conclusive that the money is thrown away and that there is no taste for the litera- 
ture it was meant to encoiuage, I fear it must be admitted that very considerable 
sums have been thrown away upon works which have yielded no fruit. The transla- 
tions have been the most expensive and the least profitable of these works, for they 
have been executed at very enormous rates of charge and in a style for the most 
part not popular and taking. I quite agree that the funds appropriated to 
revive literature ought not to be lavished on works that will nor pay and that 
for the printing of those that will pay, there can be no need of aid from 
Government. But I do not admit that because we have failed to make our printing 
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and translating a profitable speculation that therefore there is no taste for the Prinsep’s note, 

literature. Our prices have been exorbitant and Feb. 1835 — 

the "S cXbrlted'* Wks in the O’!! ’'vorks* childish or ill got up". This alone accounts cont<i- 

Sanscrit language. for tlieir nofc beiiiff taken off our bands and as for 

‘ the fact that private Printing establishments find a 

profit in printing English School Books they have had the extensive patronage 
of the Committee and of Mofusil institutions and more especially of Missionary 
schools and a gro\ving Christian population to provide. Besides which the rela- 
tive expense of printing in the native languages as compared with that of printing 
in English will of itself account for the difference. Our books be it observed 
have been mostly printed at the same press which is referred to as having 
thrived by its printing business and it has thrived mainly at our expense. 

However there is not I believe in the Committee 
of public instruction a single advocate for a con- 
tinuance of the printing and translating business 
on the footing on which it has hitherto been con- 
ducted.f It has been ruinously expensive and has 
yielded no return but we see establishments for 
printing Persian and Arabic books as thriving as 
the English Presses and numberless books and little 
treatises are issued from them of which we hear 
nothing. The text book of the Moolavees who 
recently rose in insurrection is an instance in point. Although printed in 
Calcutta it was not heard of by Europeans until the sect broke out into rebellion. 

If our translations and the hooks of our selection have not hit the taste of 
the reading classes or have been too dear for them to purchase it is a reason for 
discontinuing the provision of such but no proof that there is no taste for 
anything that might be provided. There are applications in abundance for our 
books as presents and we know not when one is issued how many copies are 
made from it at less cost even than that we ask to compensate the charge of 
publication. The price too paid by the Committee for native publications is the 
first subscription price and the Committee is always undersold by the presses 
which supply them books for they sell the reserved copies at a reduced price. 

The minute proceeds to say that it cannot he necessary to keep up instruc- 
tion in Arabic and Sanscrit because of the connection of these languages with the 
religion of the Hindoos and Mooslims. I have never heard this reason assigned J 

as an argument for a Christian Government’s con- 
distmctly instruction. The circumstance 

has been referred to as both "proving and accounting 
for the confirmed veneration these classes have for their respective literatures and 

; ' s 2 


1 1 rejoice to hear it. For 
witliin tlio last few weeks several 
mimitcs Iiave bcea rccordctl which 
would ha VO led me to form a very 
different opinion. 

[T. B. 51.] 

If wo print anything we ought 
to print the Surya Sidhant and 
the books that have been pro- 
posed btit I am perfectly ready 
to give up all printing. 

[H. T. P.] 


It has 
assigned. [?] 


been 
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Prinsep’s note, because it has sometimes been denied that tbe natives have any respect for their 
15th Feb. 1835— oto literature which is quite inconsistent with the idea that all their religion is 
contd. vTapped up in it. 


It is on account of the connection of these languages with existing laws that 
‘Surely it would be most the necessity _of continuing instruction in them has 
unreasonable to educate a boy of been maintained. This argument is met in the 
for^'rrtit V^MnS^S'w” '^y reference to what the Law Commission 

fuiiv purpose to alter by the are expected to do and what the Legislature intends 
time that he is five and twenty, ^^ne.* Herein however is an admission 

^ that for so long as this intention is unfulfilled the 


motive for continuing instruction in that which is the law, exists in full force, ' 

The nature of the instruction in English that will have to be imparted is the 
next point. Those opposed to the discontinuance of instruction in Sanscrit, Arabic 
and Persian maintain that in place of 'them the Committee would have to commence 
everywhere teaching the English alphabet. It cannot surely be derued that this 
must be the beginning. The minute dwells on the capability of the natives to 
attain high proficiency. This may be admitted as a result to be expected here- 
after but if the teaching of English be substituted everywhere for the per- 
fecting of youths in their present courses of education does it not follow as 

a necessary consequence that we shall have to sub- 
belin a stitute the teaching of the alphabet and spelling 

Tho only question is wiicthcr wo book for instruction in advanced literature % The 
may reasonably expect in a *. it* ici ‘x. 

few years to make an intelligent candjdates for admission mto our Arabic and Sanscrit 

native youth a thoroughly good Colleges know already much of those languages and 
Bnglish scholar. And I do not j x t j. t j. * mi j. n j. 

now find that this is disputed. prepared to be taught science. The students 

[T. B. I\I.] we should get for English ^vould require to be taught 
to read.f 


To the recapitulation at the close of the Minute I have nothing new to object. 
It is admitted that we must endeavour to carry the people with us in all we seek 
to do for their improvement. The party whose sentiments I am endeavouring 
to express argue to the question what are the best, indeed to their minds the only 
means of doing this. Their opponents, looking to grand results to follow w^hen all the 
desired improvements have been effected, pass over altogether the necessary consi- 
deration of means. Ofter volo jubeo is their policy on this great question. The aboli- 
tion of the Mudrusa and Sanscrit College at Calcutta and the alteration of the 
character of all other Institutions supported or assisted from the Public funds is their 
proposition but it is submitted that there are many considerations which should 
protect the Mudrusa at least from any present demolition. It is the only li^ 
through which the Government has at present any connection whatsoever wit t e 
instruction of the Mooslim youth of Bengal, it is not one of the passing institutions o 
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recent establishment for the support of which funds are assigned from the Pariia- Pfiiisep^s notCi 
mentary lack of Rupees but is an old established college endowed separately and 15tli Feh, 1835 
efficiently performing the purposes of the endowment. If this be doubted let the — concld. 
fact be made the subject of enquir}^ the more searching the better will the advocates 
of this institution be satisfied. Even though the Committee of General Instruc- 
tion should come to a resolution dr should be desired by Government to change 
altogether the principles by which ir has hitherto been guided in the application 
of the Parliamentary grant, it would by no means follow that the Mudrusa should 
be placed on a difierent footing. The Moosulman subjects of the Government 
are much more jealous of innovation upon their habits and their religion than the 
Hindoos ever were. When it was first proposed to teach them English they con- 
sulted their oracle of the day Uzeezooddeen of Dehlec as to whether it was sinful 
to yield to the innovation. He gave them a most sensible answer and since then 
not only has English and English science been extensively taught but much progress 
has been made in instilling correct moral principles and reconciling the sect to further 
improvements. Such a measure at this time as the abolition of the Mudrusa would 

produce alienation in this wide class of the population ‘^'instead of aiding would 

impede if it did not prevent any further improvement. To the principle of concilia- 
tion it is decidedly opposed and will universally be looked upon as touching close 
upon intolerance. 

I have 'written much more than I had intended or thought would be necessary 
and yet feel that I have not half stated all that I have myself to urge on 
tills important quCvStion. The cause has many advocates who also deserve to be 
heard before Govermnent shall conic to a final determination. There is a minute ' 
by Mr. Macnaghten about to be sent up by the Education Comniittee which seems 
entitled to much attention and I am sure that not only that gentleman but every 
member of the Committee would wish to be heard upon any resolution passed for 
abolishing the Mudrusa. In the height of the discussion as to the proper course 
to be followed by the Committee for promoting the improvement of the educa- 
tion of the country such a proposition was never brought forward by an}^ one of 
those most opposed to the continuance of instruction in Arabic and Sanscrit. It 
is now submitted separately and it is my hope that I have slioivn sufficient ground 

to induce the Members of Government to suspend their judgment at least 

*1* of investigation. 

H. T. PRINSEP. 

Sunday, J6ih February 1835, 


*gOricJiiaktoiTi. 
t Original tom. 
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I retain (not only)* unshaken hut confirmed (in all my) opinions on the general 
question. I may have committed a slight mistake or two as to (details), and I 
may have occasionally used an epithet which might with advantage (have been) 
softened down. But I do not retract the substance of a single proposition I have 
advanced. 

[T. B. M.] 


Resolution y 
7th March 1835. 




(32) [Lord Bentinch's) Resolution oj the 7tli March 1835. 

On the 7th of March 1835 the following Resolution *[* was issued : — 

“ The Governor-General of India in Council has attentively considered the 
two letters from the Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, dated the 21st and 22nd January last, and the papers referred ^ 
to in them 4 

First — His Lordship in Council is of opinion. that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives of India ; and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purpose o“f education would be best 
employed on English education alone. 
d . — ^But it is not the intention of His Lordship in Council to abolish any 
College or School of native learning, while the native population shall 
appear to be inclined to avail themselves of the advantages which 
it affords, and His Lordship in Council directs that all the existing 
professors and students at all the institutions under the superin- 
tendence of the Committee shall continue to receive their stipends. 
But his Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the practice which 
has hitherto prevailed of supporting the students during the period 
of their education. He conceives that the only effect of such a system 
can be to give artificial encouragement to branches of learning which, 
in the natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful 
studies ; and he directs that no stipend shall be given to any student 
that may hereafter enter at any of these institutions ; and that when 
any professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the 


* The original is torn down the middle and the words in brackets are, conjectural. (Ed.) 
t Printed in (1) Comerons Address to Parltament, pp. 81-S2 ; (2) Madras Seleclions^ //, 1855, pp. 
Uxxiii-Kxxiv. 

X Documents Nos. 28^and 29* 
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Committee shall report to the Government the number and state Resolution, 
of the class in order that the Government may bo able to decide upon March 
the expediency of appointing a successor. ' 1835 — concld. 

Third . — It has come to the knowledge of the Governor-General in Council 
that a large sum has been expended by the Committee on the printing 
of Oriental works ; his Lordship in Council directs that no portion 
of the funds shall hereafter be so employed. 

Fourth . — ^His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which these 
reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee be henceforth 
employed in imparting to the antive populotion a knowledge of 
English literatiire and science through the medium of the English 
language ; and His Lordship in Council requests the Committee to 
submit to Government, mth all expedition, a plan for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. 
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Thk Oiuentalists’ poiot of view. / 

But the controversy was not dead. Nor was Lord Bentinck's 
resolution to stand unchallenged. It was too revolutionary. An 
interesting extract fi'om the diary of 11. T. Prinsep^ the protagonist 
of tlie Orientalists, shows the state of public feelings. It is printed as 
document No. 33. In a minute of the 20th i\Iay 1835, he attacked 
Macaulay’s views and the resolution (document No. 34). Meanwhile, 
on the 11th of April 1835, the Committee of Public Instruction had 
adopted certain propositions, among which one (accepted by the Gov- 
ernment) was in favour of the establishment of the schools for the 
teaching of English literature and sciences througli the medium of the 
English language.” It was proposed to make a begimiing at Patna 
and Dacca. The papers are printed as documents Nos. 35 and 36. 


{33) Extract from the Diary of H. 2\ Prinscp.^' 

I shall not attempt to describe in detail all that was done by the Governor- 
Generalf during the short period of liis stay in Calcutta, after his return from Oota- 
camimd, but shall confine myself to two or tlrrce matters of my own departments 
in which I was a principal actor. The first was coimccted with tlic measures for 
the promotion of education among the natives. The Government had commenced, 
as I have stated, wnth tlic endeavour to incorporate instruction in tlic sciences of 
Europe and in English literature upon the foundation of the native institutions 
which existed for teaching the vernacular languages and Sanskrit literature to 
Hindus or that of Arabic and Persian to ]\Iuliammadans. There was, however, 
a class of Anglo-Indians and the younger civil servants mostly joined it, wlio were 
opposed to Government’s assisting to give instruction in any kind of Eastern htera- 


* In 1865 lio wrote an autobiographical sketch of hh official life, which, however, ho did not 
publish. {Die. Nat. Biog. xvi, p. 3D3.) The foUowng extract was supplied by Sir E, D. Koss 

t Lord Willaitn Bent inch. Brinsop is most severe on Lord Bcntinck, whom ho regarded as undu y 
auspicious and meddlesome, but to whom ho gives credit for honesty of intention. 
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tiire or science, tlie ^vliole of wliicli they declared to be immoral, profane or non- E. T. Prhiseps 
sensical. They especially attacked the Sanslirit mythology and in this they were diary — contd. 
aided of course by the missionaries, but the use of Persian in our courts and in the 
correspondence of the Governor- General was also an object of their antipathy. 

It had been yielded to this party during Lord Bentinck’s administration to require 
the law courts’ proceedings to be recorded in the vernacular language of the several 
districts instead of uniformly in Persian in all districts. Several of this party were 
now in the Council of Education when I retook my place therein after my return 
from Tasmania, and I found there a contest to be raging whether in the Calcutta 
Madrassa and other institutions maintained by Government, English should be 
preferentially taught and the study of that language made obligatory on all or as 
hitherto be left optional under the inducement of the benefit in after life winch the 
knowledge of it would confer. I took part of course against the innovations which 
this party wanted to introduce, and I carried with me the vote of the majority 
of the Council of Education. But when T. B. Macaulay arrived to be the new 
legislative member of the Council of India, his high literary reputation induced 
the Government to appoint him President of the Council of Education, and the 
English party, as it was called, entertained high hope that his influence and author- 
ity would turn the scale against me and my supporters. He was a mere silent 
observer, however, for some time, until Lord W. Bentinck had resumed his place 
at the seat of Government, then one day without mooting the matter at all in the 
Council of Education, he prepared an elaborate Minute proposing not only to with- 
hold any further grant of public money from institutions for conferring instruction 
in native literature of any kind, but even to abolish the existing Sanskrit and Mad- 
rassa colleges to which Government had made grants many years ago, that of the 
Madrassa dating from the time of Warren Hastings. This Minute T. B. Macaulay 
gave to Lord W. Bentinck at Barrackpm*, the .Governor- General’s coimtry-liouse. 

Lord William sent it down to me (the Educational being one of my Secretariat De- 
partments) with a short note written at the foot adopting it and desiring it to be |)ut 
in train to be brought before Council. I accordingly circulated it in a box in the 
usual form. The box was returned to me without a note or memorandum of any 
kind from any of the Members. I accordingly considered it my duty to prepare 
and circulate a memorandum explaining the nature of the institutions proposed 
to be abolished, and giving reasons why they should hesitate to adopt the extreme 
views propounded by Mr ."Macaulay. This memorandum I sent up to the Governor- 
General and it was afterwards circulated to the Members of the Council from whom ' 
it elicited separate short minutes of their opinions. These discussions of course were 
confidential, and were by me communicated to nobody. But somehow the report 
got wind that the Government was about to abolish the ]\Tadrnssa and Sanskrit 
Colleges. The mind of the public of Calcutta ^Yns immediately in a ferment. lu 
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H, T, Prinsep's threD days a petition was got up signed by no less than 30,000 people in behalf of 

dia)!/ — concld. the Madrassa and another by the Hindus for the Sanslocit College. T. B. Macaulay 

took it into his head that this agitation was excited and even ‘got up by me. He 
sent for the Head of the Madrassa who of course was the recognised promoter of 
the Mnhaminedan petition, and questioned lutn upon the subject, using for inter- 
preter John Colvin, a junior civil serr^ant, who was in the Council of Education and 
of the party opposed to me. He particularly asked him whether he had obtained 
from me or from my office the knowledge of its being the intention of Government 
to do anything unth the l\Iadrassa. The Hafiz (as the head teacher^of the Madrassa 
was called) answered decidedly in the negative. After this examination he came 
to me to tell me what had passed ; upon hearing it I asked from whom he had got 
the information, when he told me it was from John Cohdn himself who had acted 
as interpreter, for he had been at Barrackpur when T. B. Macaulay presented his 
Minute to Lord W. Bentinck, and there learning that it was adopted- by the 
Governor-General liad come back elate at the triumph of his party, and could not 
help boasting of it to the people of the College. 

MTien the subject came under consideration in Council, there was a very hot 
argument between ni 5 ^self and Mr. Macaulay, The issue was the resolution that 
was published not abolishing existing colleges, but requiring them to teach English 
as well as native literature and making the former obligatory, also giving some 
encouragement to vernacular studies, but declaring that aU Government pecuniary 
aid in future should be given exclusively to j)romote the study of European science 
through the medium of the English languagh. Lord W. Bentinck^voukl not even 
allow my memorandum to be placed on record. He said it was quite an abuse 
that Secretaries should take upon themselves to vTite memorandums ; that it was 
enough for the Court of Directors to see what the Members of Council chose to 
place on record ; that what the Secretaries wrote was nothing unless adopted by 
the Government. Thus ended this matter for the time. ^ The Eesolutiqn passed 
on this occasion was modified afterwards and made a little more favourable for the 
^ old native institutions by Lord Auckland, but English has ever since been the study 

preferentially encouraged by Government in connection vnth vernacular literature. 
The study of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian is, in consequence, less cultivated than 
heretofore, but none of the old institutions Iiave been altogether abolished. 


{34) Minvie hy H. T. Prmsep, dated the 20iJi Mcty'1835. 

H T meeting of the Council when the letter of the Sucretary to the com- 

Mimife 20th Public Instruction forwarding the Minute of MivW. H* Macnaghten was 
J835» ^ *^laid before us it was resolved by the majority not to reconsider the resoliitiona 



^Unutc hij IL T* Prinscp i35 

t)assc<l by tbc late Govcrnor-Gcnerul in Council on the 7tli IMnrch last but to allow //. 1\ Prinscp" :s 

them to stand ns the rules for tlic guidance of the Conunittcc in their future pro- Mi mitCt^Oth Moy 

ccedings. My voice and vote were ^n^h the minority on this occasion, and, as I — eontd. 

think the question of tlie first importance, concerning deeply the character and 

credit of the Government, and look upon the decision that has been passed as 

calculated to alienate the affections of all the influential classes of the population 

and to do infinite injury in other respects 1 am not content to give a silent vote* 

It is laid down in the resolution above referred to that the great object of tlio 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European literatufe and science 
and “ that aU funds njipropriatcd to purpojcs of education would be bc.st employed 
on English education alone/' Lea\'ing, however, all existing professors and stu- 
dents in seminaries of oriental literature now supported by Government in posses* 
sion of their stipends, it is ordered that no scholarsliips or Bli})cnds shall licrcaflcr 
be given to students ; and, upon a vacancy occurring in any oricnUil professorship, 
a s]>ecial report is to be made to Government upon tlic number and condition of the 
class, (so) that the Government may decide whether it shall be continued. No 
funds arc to be cxjjcuded hereafter in printing oriental works, and all the funds left 
at the disposal of the Committee by the discontinuance of oriental prof cssorshiixs, 

Fcho!ar^Iu]»s-^'nd juinting arc to be devoted to the teaching of English literature 
and science, through the medium of flic English language. 

This rc-solution is looked upon by Mr. Marnngbton and by those wlio (liink with 
him in the Committee as containing a hostile declaration against (he literature of tlvo 
country inconsistent with past and with recent profc.s.siozLS of tlie Government, as 
proclaiming a principle unfair and illiberal in itself and calculated to set against 
us those without who>c co-operation we can do nothing to promote science and 
literature, and an ordering an entire cliangc in the course of proceedings pursued 
hitherto by the Committee with eminent success ; such a change too has rcndcrcxl 
it impossible that the same men, whose influence and exertions in the Committee 
and weight of character in the country have mainly contributed to llml succc.ss, 
should continue to act as members, thus depriving the cause of public instruction 
of all the aid derived from thi*ir talents and information and marking in the face 
of the world that a course is about to be ])ursucd winch they cannot reconcile with 
their ideas of fairness and propriety. This however is not all ; I^lr. Maennghten 
refers to the Act of rarliament whicli made the UHsignmeni of funds the appropria- 
tion of which lias Izcen trusted to this Committee, lie there finds that “the revival 
and promotion of litcratmc ” aznongst the natives of India and “ the encouragement 
of learned men" are ftpecifically indicated as the objects first to be ])rovidcd for 
from the funds assigned, lie doubts not, and ucitber can any one that reads the 
j)rovi.sion and refers to the proceedings that occurred when it passed, doubt that the 
literature meant to bo so revived and encouraged was the literature of the two 
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great classes of tlie population, the Moosiilmans and the Hindoos. Of course this 
was not to be to the exclusion of other useful knowledge, the improvement of the ' 
country in science and civilization being not less an object with the framers of the 
act than the revival of its literature, accordingly words follow those above cited 
which declare the funds assigned to be also applicable to the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences.'’ But the whole scope and tenor as well 
as the literal meaning of the provision shows that the two objects were intended 
to be combined and prosecuted in concert. They have been so hitherto and the 
funds have accordingly assumed a distribution providing for all that is thus indi- 
cated. The revival of literature has been promoted by the assistance given to 
seminaries of education previously existing, and by the establishment of fresh, 
and likewise through the printing and publishing of classical works hitherto only 
to be procured in manuscript. To these objects a certain proportion of the funds 
assigned has been made applicable. The encouragement of learned men, the next 
thing indicated, has been effected as well through the support afforded them in 
institutions of education and in the superintendence and preparation of works for 
publication as by other advantages incident to the system pursued, amongst which 
not the least effectual is the provision for securing prolonged study by stipends 
to promising students. All this has been done for the natives and their literature, 
while the establishment of English classes in all existing seminaries and of fresh 
seminaries specifically for the teacliing of English and English science and the 
attempts made by translation to make that science accessible to those ignorant of 
English have all had for their object the fulfilment of tlie other purposes indicated 
in the Act of 53rd Geo. Ill, viz. the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences/’ assuming this to juean the sciences of Europe. Thus^ while through 
the old established seminaries and by their reform upon priiicij)lcs approved by the 
influential classes connected with them, and tluoiigh the printing and publishing 
of their classics the first purpose indicated in the words of the Act has been sought 
to be accomplished, there has yet remained applicable to the cultivation of European 
science and English literature by far the larger proportion of the new fund set apart 
in 1813 by the legislature. If a comparison were to be made of the sums spent in 
printing native works and in providing new machinery for teaching the languages 
of the east or new stipends for successful scholars of its liteiatiuc with the amounts 
lavished on English masters and on teachers of the rudiments of Eiuopean science 
and on professors of law and metaphysics and natural pliilosophy, etc., etc., it will 
be found that the former bear but a small proportion to the aggregate of the latter 
thus showing that in the appropriation of the laldi of rupees even on the principles 
of the Orientalists, the desire to teach our o^vn language and literature and science 
has always prevailed over the revival of the old literature and that v e have given 
to what is last stated in the enactment as a purpose of assignment, perhaps even 
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An undue preference. It Ims nlwavi;, however, been u matter of discussion and 11* T, Pn'nscp's 
diflcrencc amon!Z,‘^t tlic members of tlio Coimniltee wlicrc the line ought to he MniutCf 20fh 
drawn — some desiring to give more to one ])riuicli, some to the other, i)ut never yet ^1^1/ lSo5 — 
has there been nny one member of the Committee who lins gone the length of the 
Government resolution and expressed the opinion that all the funds set apart by 
the Act of 'Parliament for the different objects therein declared ought to be 
vmphf/c^l on UnjUnh rtha'nU’on fdo/n% to the exclusion of even the vernacular 
dialects of the country. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

The fourth member of the Legislative Council of India had then recently been 
appointed IVcsidcnt of the Cojnmittoe of Ihiblic Instruction but in tius reference 
and the discu‘'-.‘'ion of which it was the is‘<uc he had falccn no Jiarl. After the two 
letters of the Committee submitting the reference hml been sent in, Mr. iAIacauiay 
laid before the Govcrnor-Ccneral tlte minute of Ids views on the subject whicli is 
recorded in the proceedings of the Executive Council and is the basis of the resolu- 
tion of the 7th March. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ jf- ♦ ♦ 

Tills minute was evidently a partisan paper advocating in a controversial and 
not very mod<Tale tone the cause of one section of the Committee. It jirocecded 
further than the wannest atlvoc^ite.s of that side had yi't ventured. Its assertions 
nn<l arguments therefore dcmaud<><lsome irivc.stigation before thev should he adopted 
as t!m basis of any grave proceedings of tlie (JovermnenL Without instituting, 
however, any .such eiejuiry and, as far as is known to me witliout consulting ari}^ 
om* of tlio-e in whom lie was in the haliit of placing confidence, the late Governor- 
GeivTal immediately upon the perused of tlie minute in (jnestion, before nny of the 
pa])ers Imd br^^u laid lief ore the Council or discussed, addl'd to it the declaration 
of his entire concurrence and ho forwarded it to tlie *Seoretary of the I)cj)artment 
for circulation. I eirculateil it and in a few daya the box was returned to me witii a 
brief minute by Mr. llosi, .stating his own opinion to be opposed to the grant of 
I'cliolarHliifis anil his wiah that all should be left free to follow tlie course of iust ruc- 
tion (Iny preferred but without notice of the hlaiomcnts of doubtful accuracy con- 
(atneil in the minute of Mr. ^lacaula)', I was not then aware of Colonel Morrison'.s 
intention to record his opinion on the hubject. Jlis minuto reached me Home daya 
afterwards. In the interval, liowever, of tlie circulation of ^Ir. Macaula^^’n minute 
it got wind I know not from wdiat fpiurter that it wna (lie intention of Government 
to abolish the Mudrusa and Hanscrit col leges. 1 wan waited ujion twice by tlio liead 
preceptor of the former and utterly denied that tlicrc was any such intention. But 
the report was too widcK' circuhitcd, and too well vouched to be so clicckcd and 
the \vholc town of Calcutta was soon in a ferment. In the courric of two days a 
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petition respectful in language but strong in the points to which it adverted wa^ 
signed by upwards of eight thousand educated Mohommedans, and a similar petition 
in behalf of the Sanscrit College was under preparation by the Hindoos. Seeing 
this ferment and sensible of the mischief that must follow the adoption to the 
full of the recommendations contained in the minute of Jlr. Blacaulay which seemed 
to me to be assented to by the Governor-General, I took upon myself, in my capacity 
of Secretary, to submit to the Head of the Government a note explaining many 
of the circumstances on which Sir. Macaulay had, in my’ opinion, built erroneous 
conclusions or had written from imperfect information. I forwarded my note to 
the Governor-General and was at first asked through Mr. Pakenham, the Private 
Secretary, to withdraw it under a verbal assurance that the minute of Mr. Macaulay 
would be sent down to the Committee of Education of which he was President, and 
myself a member, in order that the matter might there be fully argued and dis- 
cussed. I was of course satisfied that the mischief should be so stopped and cir- 
culated the note no further. In the meantime Colonel Morrison also appeared 
alive to the importance of the question and recorded his minute in behalf of native 
literature in which he deprecated an}^ hasty innovations hostile to it and concluded 
with recommending a reference of the question to England. The matter was 
brought forward at'the very next meeting of Council when this recommendation 
as well as the promise held out to me, were both disregarded and the resolution of 
the 7th March was passed, stopping short indeed of the tlneatencd abolition of the 
Sanscrit and Arabic colleges but directed towards the insidiously undermining of 
both, and for the first time avowing the principle that oriental literatuie and in- 
struction were thenceforward to receive no further aid from Government, not being 
considered objects deserving of its encouragement. The resolution is evidently 
founded on the minute of Mr. Macaulay above adverted to, and not upon the refer- 
ences from the Committee at large to the points submitted in which it nowhere 
adverts. It is thus based upon a minute advocating with all the warmth of contro- 
versy one particular side of a debated question without the opportunity having been 
given to those opposed to this view to offer any explanations or reply. Hay the 
late Governor-General would not allow the answer j^repared to it to appear on 
record, for upon finding that Mr. Macaulay’s paper was not to be referred to the 
Committee of Public Instruction for further discussion, as I have been led to expect 
would be done, I submitted to His'^Lordship whether my note also should not be 
recorded for the correction of some of the statements of the minute which were 
erroneous or founded on imperfect information. I was met by a rebuke for having 
taken upon myself so much, accompanied by the declaration that Secretaries are 
the organs and not advisers of the 'Government and that their submitting notes at 
all was under sufierance and an irregularity. 
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I think, there fore. T nin fully ^vnrrantod by wlmt fell under my view in the //. T. Prinscp^ s 
course of the whole transaction in calling the resolution of the 7th March a rash Act-. 20iJt 

May 1S35 — 

♦ # ♦ ♦ ♦ jf concld. 

I have gone into groat length in stating the impressions left on m}' mind by tlic 
measure I have above discussed, and 3 'ct I feel that tliere is an infinity more to say, 

I have not thouglit it necessary to make on this occasion any detailed reply to the 
minute of Mr. Macaulay in wliieli the measure originated, because altliough 1113 ^ 
previous note diseus^^ing its propositions has not been recorded the substance of it 
is well known to the members of Government and it would be reviving a discussion 
already set to rest were I again to go over the same grounds. 

I fear I cannot expert that the qivcstion will now bo reopened. I record this 
minute, tlierefore, ns a protest against the continuat\ce of measures founded on the 
principles of the resolution of the 7tU March and ns a declaration of the extromcl}' 
mischievous and injurious tendenev which I believe to be inherent in them. The 
tme principle in n\y opinion is that of leaving the natives to choose their own courses 
of education and to encourage all otpiall)'' on the part of Government making it our 
busines-C to give to them tlie direction to tme science and good taste in literature 
wbich the superior lights of Euroj)e ought to enable us to bestow. An)’’ deviation 
from this jwinciplc of free choice and equal encouragement can only do mischief 
to the cause by exciting feelings of distnist anti perhaps irritation, 

1 need not add in conclusion that I am decidcdl)' adverse to juinting the 
resolution of the 7th ^larch in order to give it fvjrther puhlicit)' as is proposed in the 
last letter on the subject received from the Committee. 


20th May 1835. 


H. T. PRINSEP. 


(5o) hvtin xYo. 2174, dated the 20th April 1S35, from the General Com- 
miffee of Pahlie JnHtraction to the Oovernmcnf of India. 

Since my letter of the Dth instant winch acknowledged their receipt the Gen oral 7>//cr dated. 


tA) Mjtming tfin 
fit oriaitnl worhH taulcr 
^mprt'^{on on ncconnt of tfu- 
f’uinrnilUo. 

StntornMit (U) l>y 

t!i»* rnmneini coiniitinn 
of tlio (lf'n^rnl Knnfl. 


Committee of Public InHtruction has more inWy 20Jh April 1S35 
considered the Instniciions of tlio Supreme Govern- from the General 
ment of tlio 7th ultimo, and I am directed to submit GonnniVfcc. 
for apj)roval of the IIoiiMjIc the Govonior-Gcnoral 
in Council the annexed ciglit propoMitionsf wliicli 
have been adopted by the Committee wilb reference 
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Th»' to the orders quoted und to forward at the same time tlie statements mentioneti 

prn^^o^nJs. 20tJi jn llic margin with tlio following explanations/'^’* 

April JSVj — 

contd. 

^ The ?itnfrmrnts nrc hw given in brief (Ed.). 




StATJCMrST A. 

D 

BooVs under ij?i7)rf5^ion, ftc. 


‘ 

. . Triur^^Intion from the Greek of Geotneiry nnd Trieonoincln*. 

Translation of Hutlon*B Matbeniatica, ^ 

/Imf.iV 

• 

. , Futtwa Aiamgiri. 

Tran*;lalions of (1) Crocker's Land Snn'eying, (2) Hooper's 
Vade Mecutu, (3) }3ridgc'B Algebra, 


4 « 

, . Kbaznnatul Ilm. 



, . Malm liharat. 

Sustara. 

Kalidasa's XaiFlmdlia. 

Eaj Tnmngini, 

Tran'^lation of Iloojvcr's Vmlf Mteutn* 

Boffl/f fi^ul.^rrihal for. 



. . Higa Gtmita, 

A’ivada Cliintamnni. 

Translation of Hutton's Geometry'. 

Rh, 


Totnl cxjvnditnre incurred ....... * 2D.4Ca 

I.i.^bUitie5 for printing . , , , • , . . 15,10$ 

U.^liibties for i^ub^criptJons 


Total . 


S'TATOir^T n. 
ririarcin] f*!innte Jot 



A»ll}ori*^‘<l 

appropriatioti. 

Cl>arge in 
January. 1S35, 

Clmrye in 
corning jear. 

ln‘‘titnticn*. etc. .... 

U«, 

Rr. 

Rf. 

tV!nrrittrc'*i« i tjV' . . , *v 



\4,UK) 

f>ritr.ta1 • . « 



... 

Si;\ And rf . 

CirA.jr . 



15///) 

»•* 


Ur^f) 

7VtTAL 



i.T7.ir>s 
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The Comm{((cc*s proposals 

2. Stntompnt A f}io oriental works niulor impression ami their state of The Commit (cc^^ 

pit>"rrss iiikUt the onlors of Government, The Committee proposes (with rosonM- propo!^als, 20th 
tion whirl) will bo menliomHl) to snspeml tlio birtlier pro^ro'^s of thc^o works and * 

p’Comjnenfls that it l>e anthoriso<l to make over the unfinished copies to any societies 
or persons willin" and compelont to finish them. 

n. From this recommendation is excluded the Fatwa Alamgiri. Of fhis^volu- 
minous and popular work of Law only about one-sixth remains to bo finished. The 
Committee, therefore, has authorised its completion under my control in the expec- 
tation that by its wile some return of the expenditure incurred may bo obtained. 

The Inaynh and the Arabic version of Bridge’s Algebra mentioned in tlio statement, 
ns will bo observed, are differently circumstanced. The Committoo will probably 
linvc occn^iion to nddrcAs Government separatel}' as to tlicso works. 

4. As a measure of useful economy tlic Committee recommends the abolition 
of t)ie Book Depository the necessity of whicli is superseded b}* the proposition to 
suspend the progress of tlio oriental works under impression, and the decision to 
abstain from printing otliors. Tlio Committee will hereafter submit the plan whicli 
it proposes as to the disposal of the books in store. 

5. The Ooncral Committee is of opinion that a considerable saving may bo 
effect ihI by providing for the ]>orformanco of the duties executed by the late Secre- 
taries to the Benares and Calcutta Sanskrit Colleges on a more moderate scale and 
niggc^ts, therefore, that no appointment for those vacant offices he at present 
inrvde. 

0. It is in communication with tlio Managing Committees on the subject and 
will Jicrenfter submit the nrningomont which may bo deemed most expedient. 

7. The Govermnont will observe that the General Committee proposes under 
its late orders, to tlie extent of its meariM, to instituto schools for teaching English 
literature and science in the principal cities and towns. Enclosure B is an estimate 
(in part conjectural) of the moans which the measures recommended will probably 
place at its disposal. 

8. It is intended to commence with the populous cities of Patna and Dacca 
and 1 have opened a correspondence on the subject with the jwincipal civil func- 
tionaries. The Committee hojios that a fund may be n\iscd liy the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of the wealthy inhabitants sufficient to erect or buy school houses and 
contemplates tl)e aj^propriiition of a])out (5,000 rupees per annum from the General 
fund to each of thcHC scliools. 

1). The General (kuninittee is of opinion tlmt. the publication of tlio resolutions 
of the Government above fjuotcd would liayo a ])micficia) cfTcct in exciting in tlio 

x; 
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The CommiVeis 
fro'posals, 20th 
Avril 1835— 
concid. 


Committee^ s 
fropositions. 




V 


minds of the influential classes of the community an interest in its proceedings and 
begs permission to publish those resolutions for general information, 

(Sd.) J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, 

Secretary, G. C. P, J. 

Fort William : 

The 20th April, 1835. 


{36) Propositions adopted by the General Committee of Public Instruction 
on the llth April 1835. 


1. That the Government be requested to permit to publish the orders lately 
received. 

2. That the Government be requested to permit the Committee to complete 
the printing of the Fatawa Alamgiri. 

3. That the Government be requested to permit the Committee to make over 
the other unfinished works which are in hand to any society or person who may 
be willing and competent to complete them. 

4. That* the Government be requested to postpone the appointment of Secre- 
taries to the Sanskrit College of Calcutta and Benares till the Committee shall be 
able to ascertain whether the services of such oflicers be indispensably necessary 
or whether they may not be procured at a small expense. 

5. That measures be immediately taken for breaking up the depository, 

6. That the Secretary be instructed to prepare an estimate of the funds whfch 
will immediately be at our disposal for the purposes of English education. 

7. That schools for the teaching of English literature and science through 
the medium of the English language be established in the principal towns under 
\]ie Presidencies of Fort William and Agra as funds for that purpose become avail- 
able and as school masters can be procured. 

8. That Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Trevelyan, Captain Birch and Mr. Grant be 
appointed a Sub-Committee for the purpose of ascertaining and reporting what 
persons duly qualified are willing to be employed as teachers of English and on what 
terms,* 


March 25, 1835. 


(Sd.) 

(Tnie copy.) 
(Sd.) 


T. B. MACAULAY. 

J. C. C.- SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 


* On. the 3rd June 1834 Govominont approved of propositions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 ; and pointed 
Out that propositions G and 8 related to matters with which tho Committee itself was competent to 
deal. [Ed.] ‘ ‘ 



CHiU’TER VIlL 

Lord Auckland’s Minute. ' 

Tlius a compromise appeared to have been reached. But the 
matter was not to rest here. There was no doubt a great body of feeling 
against the new learning and fears were expressed regarding failure to 
maintain the old. As to the English language, the necessity of insisting 
upon it as a qualification for service had not been oflicially recognised. 
The committee on examinations which met in Calcutta in 1820 to give 
cfTect to the proposal of Government that litcrarj’' attainments should 
be made " the condition of appointment to the law stations in the courts 
and of permission to practice ns law oflicers in those courts,” had pre- 
scribed, both, in the law and in the language in which it is written, 
” Sauskrit or Arabic, as the case may be.” In 1828 Sir John Malcolm 
Governor of Bombay, recorded an interesting minute, in which he de- 
clared against the leaching of English as an unncccs.sary burden, though 
translations of English works were requisite. An extract is reprinted 
as document No. 37. 

Lord Auckland succeeded Lord Bentinck as Governor-General. 
Petitions were received from students of the Sanskrit College and the 
Madrassa, complaining that they were deprived of their stipends. One 
of these and Lord Auckland’s reply arc printed as documents Nos. 38 
and 39. 

In a comprehensive minute, dated the 21th November 1839, Lord 
Auckland reviewed the situation, guaranteed the maintenance of the 
oriental institutions, declared for English instruction in zilla schools 
and the foundation of central colleges and advocated translations into 
the vernaculars for vernacular classes in the zilla schools. In the 
same minute lie supported Adam’s propo.sals for the extension of mass 
education, but submitted his largcf projects to the Court of Directors 
and desired to learn the e.xpcricncc of Bombay. This minute and hir. 

( H3 ) 


u2 
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Colviix^s note thereon (documents 40 and 41), form a fitting close to this 
volume. They gather up the thi’eads of the past years and conclude 
the early history of education in British India. 


(37) Extract jrom Minute of 1828 hy Sir 

Bombay/^ 


J. 3Ialcohn, Governor of 


Minute by Sir J, I have on political grounds a consolation, derived from my conviction of the 
Malcolm* impossibility of our ever disseminating that half-lmowledgc of our language, \vhich 

is all any considerable number of the natives could attain. It would decrease that 
positive necessity which now exists for the serv^ants of GoVomment making them- 
selves masters of the languages of the countries in which they are employed, and 
without which they never can become in any respect competent to their public 
duties. 

One of the chief objects I expect from diffusing education among the natives 
of India, is our increased power of associating them in every part of our adminis- 
tration. This I deem essential on grounds of economy, of improvement, and of 
security. I cannot look for reduction of cxi^ense in the different branches of our 
Government from any diminution of the salaries now enjoyed by European public 
servants, but I do loOk to it from many of the duties they now have to perform 
being executed by natives on diminished salaries. I further look to the employ- 
ment of the latter in such duties of trust and responsibility, as the only mode in 
which we can promote their improvement ; and I must deem the instruction we 
are giving them dangerous, instead of useful, unless the road is opened wide on 
those who receive it, to every prospect of honest ambition and honourable 
distinction. 

To render men who are employed beyond the immediate limits of the Presi- 
dency fit for such duties as I contemplate, no knowledge of the English language is 
necessary. The acquisition of that would occupy a period required for other studies, 
and pursuits, but it is quite essential to aspiring natives that they should have the 
advantage of translation from our language of the works which are best calculated 
to improve their minds, and increase their Imowledge not only of general science, 
but to enable them to understand the grounds which led us to introduce into the 
system of the administration we have adopted for India the more liberal views 


* Evidence of 1832, App> Ko. 26 [3S6/626j. 






M incite 6y Sir J. Makohn MS 

nnrt fniuuit'i t‘f t»*ar |>4»liry njul in It io Iho l;ib<)uni Minute' kf S^r J. ^ 

th*' I!!|'!nn*'tr5:j«> |irofovV)r‘< (h;U wv, nunt look for (k.U in^it ruction which MafmUn 
io form the iritive hi'^tnunmN that htK'oino t!in rn^liuii! of 5uch — concl^l* 

htun^hxlv:!' ; ftiicj jui tluty con 1“' )norr* im|vorlan( tlinn th:it of nvni who nro place I 
Hi (hr Very Iira<l tif this conr-^* of iu'^tnictiou. atnl iv*^ tlie j>o\vor of w'lecling thn«e 
ipnalikM for tin' iin|v)rt.tnt in*): uill much nprni the liberality of the ‘vilaric? 

thenn I tnnt with Mr. Wnnl^'O^ that tlio Hon’hle Court %vill nriko n 
prant, to pnuuote this of n Miin nt least c<pinl (o that Hthscribfsl by the 

iia}jv< < of thi^ preaflcney. 


JOffN MALCOI.M. 


{♦>^') 7/*'' of (Lt* N^fofoji/s of f/jc fiofyniVirot Snn^ikrtt Colkfjc 

of to f/a* Jiujht llouhk I^tfd Gt'ortp' AuchbintU iun\'n\oT- 

f/rjorof, d^tUd iHIi Auiju.\f 7AVj6\ 

V, irn. 

TnAt nnpr>^ *4 v.jUi fl.e inijKirtanre of cnltivutijj^ ih** .Sanscrit )nn"uaye /V/iVfon to }/ird 
frisitic to it- twin;: n \rhjch" to the wntiuy-* »>f tlie Hnulmr^ ujvl coiilaining •fue/./onrf, 9th 

all v.ctrJ n v>!a(li t»‘pn “^^ut Ueur nuumer’^ and rn'>toitis, the nnrient kitn:^ of Hindoo- A*igu$t tSoO. 
tl.ox cndo'.ud i.u.int'v ot I.ind‘» to tltOM» HrahiniiC' and rniniit*^ who devot^vl theni' 

»«'!vrv t#v it‘ ar^pu'^ it i<un tn order t!i.d they tnay cnltivat*' it wjUiruit inte.rruplion, 
arid ini| 'itl it to the diildren of <it!ier and INtndite, who came to them for 

in>-tnKtion frten difjerent part*' of tin* rountra*. Student** wlicn found I'onipotcnt 
nnd flf i<ceivf<l pranta td lands ns ttuvanln of ihtdr tuoril. Sitice tlu' acces- 
lion <d .^fohane'rlnn though tin* proprv s of Haincrit la!UAua;:o was n little 

retarded ; yet the Mohanudan Janps not with** tarnliny tlioir tyrannical ineasun^i 
fr.cMitriprd it* ndtivation tint (udy by nllowiin^t the nndisturlx^l .don of tho 
fonnef ptun!*' <>f (h** IfinthK^s ; bttt nbo prc'^cntin^* now ones to (Iiom* who mod 
do'-en/*^! fJjejn. 

Ahoprthcr the haicli'ln havin': pot pfc-e'-don of this country, neglected for n 
hujp itni** the rultivntion of (In* (Irienta! l;njgmig<M and particularly tho Sanscrit. 

(♦rtevr#! fit lhr« indifTerenu’. marry >fnulvccut'* by thoM* l-higlishtncn who 
n}>|ne<’ifit<’»l the value of SameHt pre-rnt^''^! n pelitiiui to the C'ourt of l)iri*ct(»ra 
3*myinp for ilie i' table hment cd an imtitution hir tim putpoio of pnvarving and 
propapntinp thi\ S.nrrrit hnipungc of the Himlooi. 

J/ud Amhent, vdit> was then Hover nordlrnend edubliduHl the present collego 
in obedience to the ordem (d flu*. Court of Directory and groat ly boueIUo<l tho 
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natives of this country by employing good and able Pundits, and allowing small 
stipends to the students who resorted to it, from the different parts of the country, 
and prosecuted their studies with industry and success. 

But to your petitioners’ great misfortime and mortification, Lord William 
Bentinck in 1835 passed an order depri^dng the newly admitted students of the 
Sanscrit College of thoir stipends. This measure your petitioners feel to be a great 
detriment to the progress and interest of the Sanscrit College, — ^it is in fact indirectly 
abolishing the said institution and eradicating that sacred language from the East ; 
for your petitioners, ha\dng none to support them in the city, cannot attend it nor 
acquire that proficiency wliich can reform their manners and customs. They 
therefore, pray that your Lordship aatII graciously enquire of men, who have studied, 
the Sanscrit language, its value and importance. 

Your petitioners believing your Lordship to be a great patron to the civiliza* 
tion and reformation of the ffindoos, pray that your Excellency will mercifully 
confer on them the little allowance they enjoyed, for that will enable them to pro- 
secute their studies without any inconvenience and preserve the Hindoo shastras 
from sinking into oblivion. The expense the Government will incur for this pur- 
pose is at the utmost COO rupees a month, a siim quite insufficient and trifling for the 
object for which it is to be defrayed. Further your petitioners believing that your 
Lordship will not forget the duti(g of a ruler who is the protector not only of persons 
and property, but also a promoter of a knowledge and reformation, Your Lordship 
confeixing this boon on Your Lordship’s petitioners does not make only them happy 
but the Hindoo community in general, for the preservation of the sacred language. 

If your Lordship be of opinion that the Government should not imi^art know- 
ledge by means of allowing stij^ends to the students, your Lordship’s petitioners 
beg to remind your Excellency that in such a cause, the Government would bo 
guilty of partiality for allowing the students of the medical college that stipend, 
upon which all your petitioners’ hopes of improvement depended. However, your 
petitioners, now throAvn into greatest des|)air, pray that Your Excellency as a patron 
of learning, and protector of the helpless 'will adopt such means as would enable 
your petitioners to acquire that proficiency in the Sanscrit language which will not 
only enlighten them, but reform their degenerated manners and customs. 

And your petitioners as in duty bound 
shall ever pray. 

Signed by 70 Students. 


Government Sanskrit Collegis, 
Calcutta : 

Phe 9iii August^ 1836, 
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{3S) dated 24tlt August 755C, hy Lord Axicldnnd^ on the 'petitions 

for the rcstoiation of stipends to the Muhanwwdo)} and Saiishrit 
Colleges, 


In declaring (Imt I cheerfully acquiesce in the sugge^itiou of two of the Jlombcrs J\[{nufc by Lord 
of Council that the xeconridemtion of the objects of thc‘;o petitions should be do- Aucl'lnyid^ Avg, 
fcrrwl until the oxpectcfl instnictions {?hall bo received from the Court of Directors, 2<Jih 1330^ 

I would vrite, to save myself from* misapprehension, to state that in my opinion a 
very wide distinction is to be dra\vn botwocn a system of stipends and of scholar- 
sliips. By the stipend ary system I understand an undiscriminating payment of 
allowances to students to induce them to attend a place of instniction, and I think 
that it will bo found to have been generally unsuccessful in all countries. On the 
other hand I liopo that scholarships, limited in number, given for a limited time, to 
the best students, upon fair and severe competition, may be considered as amongst 
Ibo best stimulants to emulation and learning ; and tliough it may fairly be doubted 
whether for the pur])o<Jos of general education, the funds at the disposal of the 
Committee of Public Instruction may at present be most advantageously applie<l 
to their establiriunent, yet to satisfy, ns far ns reasonably we may, the minds of 
numerous and respectable classes of the Community, I should not bo Sony to ace 
eitlipr Sanction on institutions to this e fleet convoyed to us from tho Court of 
Directors, and in mung thus much, I am willing to hope that in this as in many 
other ra*?cs opinions nj)parcn(l 3 ’' opposed to each other have in truth but little of 
c««onlial dilTeroncc. 


August 2If IHjO. 


(Sd.) AUCKLAND. 


{40) Minute hy the Jtight Ilon'hle Lord AiicJdand, the Govoiwr-Gcncralj 
dated 24th November ISSOA' 

Nativk Education. 

I liavo not hitherto, Btucc I assumed cliargc of the Ooverninont, recorded my MtruUc by Lord 
aentiments at any length on the important qncstioas whicli regard the )n;st means ^4tk 
of promoting education amongst tho natives of India. The sulijcct is one of dS39, 

liigl lest interest, and especially cnllH for calm coimideration and for combined clTort. 
r»ut unhappil}*^ I have found violent di (Terences existing upon it, and it was for a 
time (now I tnmt jiast, or fast passing awa}') a watcliward for violent dissension 


• Pnn<<^! in Tan Ilrva. Da. J)iur's Lrttm fn Ann/ Atu'UanU on the itnhjfrl of Xatuc 

/Wi/fe/ion, rfr., IRtl. 
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Minute by Lord 
A^ichland, 1839 
— contd. 


and in some measure of personal feelings. I judged it best, under these circum- 
stances, to abstain from what might have led me into unprofitable controversy, 
and to allow time and experience to act, vdth their usual healing and enlightening 
influence, upon general opinion. I may earnestly hope that we are now not .very 
far remote from arriving at some satisfactory result in respect to our educational 
controversies, and I will approach the topic, with the hope of contributing in some 
degree to this end. 

2. Annexed to this paper will be found a note* compiled by ]\Ir. Colvin, con- 
taining a condensed view of the principal facts, and of occasional notices of some 
considerations suggested by them, which relate to the general progress and present 
condition of the plans of native instruction as pursued in different parts of India, 
and of the tenor of the most important directions on the subject of public instruction 
which have been received from the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, and with 
reference to those facts, as they apply particularly to the progress effected in the 
different Presidencies, and to the circumstances which have come under my obser- 
vation, when at the seat of several of our institutions in Bengal, I will endeavour to 
state with all fairness the conclusions to which I *have brought my mind on this 
subject. 

3. I have first however to state my opinions on two specific references con- 
nected with the questions which are before me from the President in Coimcil — ^ 
the one relating to the appropriation of Funds ‘heretofore assigned to particular 
Institutions, and the other to Mr. Adam’s scheme for the improvement of the 
Indigenous Schools in the Bengal and Behar districts. 

4. Before entering on the details of the first of these subjects, I may observe 
that it may in my opinion be clearly admitted, 
and I am glad from the papers before me to sec 
that this opinion is supported by the authority of 
Mr. Prinsep, that the insufficiency of the funds 
assigned by the state for the purposes of public 
instruction has been amongst the main causes of 
the violent disputes which have taken place upon 
the education question, and that if the funds pre- 
viously appropriated to the cultivation of oriental 
literature had been spared, and other means placed 
4t the disposal of the promoters of English Educa-^ 
tion, they might have pursued their object aided by 
the good wishes of all. In the Bengal Presidency, 

with its immense territory and a revenue of above 13 millions, the yearly expendi- 


Ps. 

Parliamentary grant . 8,888 

Interest on Govern - 
ment notes . . 3,030 

Madrissa , . . 2,600 

Sanscrit College . . 2,055 

Delhi -Escheat Fund , 250 

Benares College • . 1,701 


Agra College — • 

Endowment of Es. 

villages . 1,175 

Interest of 
Government 
notes . 622 

" 1,797 

Per mensem , 20,387 


* Pocument No. 41. Pago 170, 





Minufc hf/ Lord AucJdaud 

ture of iho CJoverium'nt on this aocouul is little in excess of £21,000 or 2 AO, 000 Minute by Lord 
rupees, nnd 1 need not- say liow iii a country like India, it is lo the Ooverunicut that Axwldandy 1S39 
the j?0|)ulnti(uv must mainly look for facilities in tlio iae«]uisitioii of improved learn- coiiid. 
ing. There is. I well know, tlio strongest de.'>ire on tlic jjart of the authorities botli 
in England and India to sup])ort every well-arranged ])Ian for the extension of edu- 
cation, and the des])atc]!e.s of the llou'blc Court are full of the evidence of their 
anxiety on tlm sul^ject. I may cite in particular the dcclarali<ui (d a despatch of 
(he It^th Fehruary In the meantime we wish you (o be fully apprized 

of our zeal for the ])rogress and iinj>roveineut of education among the natives of 
India and of our willingim'- > to make consideralile saeritiees to that important* 
end, if proper mcaiLS f(»r tin* attainment of it ('ould l^c p(Mnt<'d out. to us.” iSuch 
we may be avsun'd is (lie f<‘eling by whieh the (’ourt is up to tins time guided, and 
the dinicuUy has been not in any unwillingness to grant the money necessary to 
give effect to go(»d jdans. hwl in franiijig s\!ch ]ilans, on })rinciples admitted lo ])0 
.satisfactory, and in finding fit ag<uU.s ff>r the (‘xtrulion of them. I have alluded 
lo the limited amoui\t aiul to the existing appropriation of our present funds, not 
certainly with the slightest idea of nstiug reproach uj>ou the previous course of 
administration, but merely as a fact w‘hi('h is of impoitiuiee in its In-aring U])ou 
fornu'r <liscus‘'lons. The sum immedi(ttely at command was limited, Jkirliea 
wishing to promote tin* di flusion of knowledge in ditleient forms contended eagerly, 
llie (»ne to retain, the otluT \o gain, that sum for the scliomes in whieh tliey were 
res])ectively favourable, and liad fresh sums been at once iiroeurable, no one might 
have objected to tlieir emjdoyment fc»r a full and fair experiment on tlic new ideas 
W’birh began to ]ir(‘.vail. 1'he inference lo which I would })oint from tliese facts 
and <i1)servatioiH is that a ]>rincij>le of wise hbendity, not stinting any ohjeet wliich 
can reasojmbly be rceommemhal. but granting a measured and diseriminaling 
encouragement to all, is likely to comma rul g^'m*r.d acquie.scvuice, and to obliterate, 
it may be hoped, tlie recolleetion of the maimony which lias hceii so ]>rcjudicial 
to the ]>uhlie W'<*al in the course of j>ast proceedings. 'Flie llou’hle Court have 
already, as w'as to lie ex])(‘eted, netiMl on fliis princi])h‘. Tiny liave made a separate 
grant for tlie jniblication of works of interest in tlie ancient literature (d tlie country 
to be disbursed througli tlie approjniatc channel of the Asiatic Society, and this 
measure is one wliicli has been liailed with univor.sal satisfaeliou, 

5. On (lie merits of the first of tin; two (ju(*stinns iinmcdiiitely referred (o me, 
which I woubl consider in tlic .spirit whieh 1 have Iiere comnuMided, 1 would at- once 
say, on ihn jmdtion that the Oovernmenl lias given u jtledge lliul the funds liercto- 
Jorc assigned to jiarlicular Institutions .shall continue to be so for ever npj)roi»riuted, 


* OocJiniuat No, tM, §. Sit IMj'o 
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that I cannot hesitate to express niy conviction that the acts or intentions of the 
Govcnuncut wil* not justly bear this very exclusive and restrictive construction. 
I remember the discussion of April 183G and certainly I did not understand that 
the Resolution to which the Government then came was intended to liavc the force 
of a particular guarantee of the expenditure, wIioUij within each imtilulion (what- 
ever niiglit be the nature of the instruction to which they might be devoted), of the 
funds which might have been assigned to it. The plain meaning of the proceed- 
ings and the professions of the Government seems to me to have been that, stipends 
having been cvcrywlierc discontinued, it would do nothing towards the abolition 
of the ajicicnt seminaries of Oriental learning, so long as the community might desire 
to take advantage of them, their preservation as Oriental senwiarias being alone 
at that time within the contemplation of cither party. Ifad it been intended to 
promise that, whether ik’ahic, Sanscrit, or English were taught, the particular 
Institutions slioiild at all events bo retained, the meaning ^vould surely have been 
expressed in much more distinct terms. Jfy impression of the state of the case is 
briefly this — that tlic General Committee viewing the maintenance of tlic Oriental 
Colleges, on the footing to which I have referred, as prescribed and seemed, 
proposed to consolidate all separate grants into one general fund, the savings of 
which, after the Oriental Colleges should have been thus provided for, should be held 
by them to be clearly apxfli cable to their general purposes. The answer of the 
Government on 13th April 1830, after a-discussion in which I in the first instance 
expressed a willingness to assent to the propositions of the Committee, was in these 
guarded terms — Under existing circumstances ^ the Government in India thinks 
it IV ill not be advisable to make the consolidation into one fund of ail grants, made 
heretofore by Government, for purposes of education, as suggested by the Sub- 
committee of Finance, nor docs his Lordsliip in Council imagine that the Cojnmittcc 
will be ‘put to much inconvenience by drawing its funds separately as heretofore and 
crediting them whether derived from a Government monthl}^ grant or from the 
interest of stock previously accumulated, to the particular seminaries to which they 
have been assigned* leaving any excess available in any institution to be appro- 
priated as mag appear most eguitahlc with reference to the orders of Government, 
7th March 1835,t and the pledges ajid assurances that ?nag have been given to 
particular institutions.*’ The alteration of the word belong ’’ to have been 
assigned *’ as marked above, will shew the spirit of compromise amongst varying 
opinions in wliich the draft was agreed to. There was here no statement tliat the 
cousoHdation was a thing wholly out of the question. The diversion of funds 
from particmlar List itut ions was admitted as a measure which n)ight or might not 


♦ rirst * belong* was vrUten, uiul aftenvards this was cliangctl to Miavo been uss/gned. 
t Document 32. I’nge 130. 
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be proper, and (tlie circumstances of all institutions not being before the Govern- Minute hy Lord 
ment) there is a reservation for the pledges and assurances that may have been AucUand, 1839 
given ” to some of them. Under such a reservation, if a specific'^ promise in — contd. 
perpetuity of a particular sum to a particular institution could be shewn, such a 
promise would have of course to be respected, but otherwise by these orders of 
April 183G, things wore left exactly as they stood before. Wiilst, liowever, I am 
bound to declare that such is my distinct impression on the subject, and whilst' 
for one I would reject the strict xu’inciple of absolute and irreclaimable appropria- 
tion, Ham yet strongly of opinion that it will be best on every account to dispose 
of the question on the principle of a liberal consideration to all wants and claims. 

I see no advantage to be gained in this case by a close contest for strict constructions, 
and having taken a review of money estimates and of local wants, I am satisfied 
that it will be best to abstract nothing from other useful objects, while I see at the 
same time nothing but good to bo derived from the employment of the funds which 
have been assigned to each Oriental Seminary, exclusively on instruction in, or in 
connexion with, that seminary. I would- also give a decided xneference, within 
these institutions, to the promotion in the first instance of perfect efficiency in 
Oriental instruction, and only after that object shall have been properly secured 
in proportion to the demand for it, would I assign the funds to the creation or sup- 
port of English classes. At the same time, I would supply to the General Committee 
of Public Instruction from the revenues of the State any deficiency that this Reso- 
lution might cause in the general income at their disposal — and if they should 
already have partially used for other objects, the savings arising from the semi- 
naries supported by special funds, I wmuld, in recalling such savings, protect the 
general committee from loss on that account. The statement in the margin will 

shew the contribution from the Revenue wdiich this 
^ final settlement of the subject vill occasion. It 
|| : will be perceived that, calculating from the amount 
of stipends as they existed untouched in the end 
of 183d, and deducting one-fourth as required at all 
g 352 events for the Oriental colleges under a scheme of 
7,818 scholarships such as I shall hereafter state that I 
4,170 would ajoprovc, the additional annual disbursement 
5,000 xhe Treasury will be about 25,000 rupees and 

perhaps there may be G,000 rupees more per annum, 

. 80,500 on account of the office, wffiich has been abolished, 

* of Secretary to the Sanscrit college at Benares. I 

. 25,170 iiiii well pei’suadcd that the Ilou’ble Court will ap- 
prove of our having closed those controversies at this 
limited amount of increased expense. I would, upon this understanding, willingly 

X 2 



Calcutta San^?- 
crit CoUego . fiOG 
JIadrissa . . 054 

Benares Collcgo . .818 

Agra CoUego . 480 

Delhi College . 027 

Totat, 
pednei one-fourth 

Total 
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join in the direction sent to the general committee in the letter of Mr. Prinsep 
on the 31st of July last, “ to avoid making any alienation (from the assigned 
funds of the Oriental Institutions) ‘‘ vuthout previously soliciting the sanction of 
Government/’ They should, as I have said, be desired to appropriate the funds 
within the Oriental Colleges, first to Oriental and then to English instruction. I 
would not, on an)^ account, admit the extension of the sj^stem of scholarships within 
these colleges beyond the general proportion (which should be on a liberal scale) 
allowed elsewhere, for tliis would be an excessive and artificial encouragement 
which might be justly objected to. But I wmuld secure the most eminent Pro- 
fessors for the Colleges. I would encourage the preparation, vnthin the limits of 
the funds, of the most useful book's of instruction, such as of the Siddhants and 
Sanscrit version of Euclid which Mr. Wilkinson has urged upon us, and I would 
provide, in some form, which the general committee should be required to take 
into early consideration, for an improved and effective superintendence of the 
Oriental colleges of the North-Western Provinces, where I know that such a super- 
vision is very obviously required. Funds that miglit still remain available could 
be doubtless to much advantage devoted to European instruction in union with 
those particular Institutions, and I should loolc with very warni interest to an 
efficient scheme for imparting English Education to Mahomedans at the Madrissa 
in Calcutta. " 

G. The other reference made to me is with regard to Illr. Adam’s plan for the 
improvement of indigenous Rchools and Teachers. I would observe upon it that it 
is impossible to read his valuable and intelligent report, without being 2 )ainfully 
impressed with the low state of instruction as it exists amongst the immense masses 
of the Indian 2 >opuIation. Attenqits to correct so lamentable an evil may well be 
eagerly embraced by benevolent minds. Yet I cannot but feel with the President 
in Council that the period lias not yet arrived when the Government can join in 
these attempts with reasonable ho 2 )e of jiractical good. IWien ]\Ir. Adam enforces 
his views for the instruction of the poor and ignorant, tliose who are too ignorant 
to understand the evils of ignorance and too poor, even if they did, to be able to 
remove them,” — the inference irresistibly presents itself that among these is not 
the field in which onr efforts can at p»rcscnt be most successfully employed. The 
small stock of knowledge which can now be given in elementary schools Avill of itself 
do little for the advancement of a j^eojde. Tlic first step must be to diffuse wider 
information and better sentiments amongst the upper and middle classes, for it 
seems, as may he gathered from the best autli critics on the subject, that a scheme 
of general instruction can only he perfect, as it comx^reheiids a regularly ^progressive 
provision for higher tuition. In the European States where such systems have been 
recently extensively matured, this principle's, I believe, universally ohsm’^ed. 
There is a comjilete series of Universities in great Towns, of Academies in Provincial 
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divisions and of small local Scliools, all connected in a combined plan of instruction. Mmutc hy Lord 
The extension of the plan to the Parish or Village School has been the last stage, A’ncMandy 1839 
as must naturally have been the case, in the national progress. I\lr. Adam’s plan contd. 
contcmi:)iated such a ri>se of able pupils from the village to the zillali schools, but 
the suggestion could not immediately have effect. Here we are j’^et engaged on 
the formation and clTicieut direction of our upper institutions. When, indeed, the 
series of vernacular class of books for our single Zillah Schools, whicli is still a 
desideratum, and to wliich I shall subsequently refer, shall have been published, and 
their utility shall have been established by practice, i\rr. Adam’s recommendations 
may be taken up with some fairer prospect of advantage. For the present I would » 

confine our measures in reference to his reports to injunctions on the General Com-' 
mittce that they bear in mind his particular suggestions and objects in determining 
on the series of class books referred to. I would submit the plan to the Hon’ble 
Court for the expression of their sentiments and wishes, and in the collection of 
information for an eve)\tual decision I would make use of the experience which the 
Bombay measures of village instruction, alluded to in the note annexed,* will have 
afforded. For this purpose I would communicate Mr. Adam’s report to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and aslc how far tlie scheme wliicli he describes is in accordance 
with that which is pursued in the provinces of that presidenc}^ and what opinion 
may be formed from the result already obtained by their village scliools, of the pro- 
priety of carrying out Mr. Adam’s plans in their important parts. The encourage- 
ment io exisling school maslers, wliich is the leading suggestion in i\Ir. Adam’s plan, 
will probably have been largely tried at Bombay, and tlic extent to which those 
School i\rastcrs liave reaped improvement under such encouragement will be a most 
interesting subject of enquiry. I learn also in the course of my enquiries regarding 
tlie previous progress of education in India, that a scliool society existed for some 
time in Calcutta, the operations of whicli were directed witli partial success to the 
amendment of indigenous schools. ]\Ir. Hare will probably be able to explain the 
liistorj^ of this society, wliicli drew a grant of 400 or 500 rupees a montli from Govern- 
ment, and to give also the causes of its extinction. I would ask this gentleman to 
favour Government with a report regarding that society, — and I would conclude 
upon this subject by recording my opinion that when such a scheme as that proposed 
by Mr. Adam comes to be tried, the arrangements for introducing it sliould be on 
a liberal and effective scale, and that it ought not to bo undertaken at all, until the 
Government is satisfied that it has at command a thoroughly zealous and qualified 
superintendence. 

7. Having said thus much in answer to the references made to me by the Presi- 
dent in Council, I would proceed to record my observations upon the topics which 
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^eem to me most important in regard to om plans of education — I strongly feel that, 
in all that we can do, we must be prepared for much disappointment in our early 
efforts to satisfy the demands made upon us on this subject. By some it will be 
lamented that we do not at once perfect enlarged schemes for general education, 
by others it will be regretted that what we do for the best pupils of our few semi-^ 
naries seems to produce so partial an effect. Feelings of this nature will attend us 
in whatever attempts we may engage for the improvement of any branch of our 
Indian Government. Our governing and instructed class belongs to a highly civil- 
ized community. It is in active and increasing intercourse with the European 
world, where, in our advanced state of societ}^, skill and enterprise are daily gaining 
new triumphs. It is naturally iiuj^atient for the introduction in India of every 
plan which has, though probably afior repeated trials and failures, been adopted 
with success in European countries — and the sj^irit of free discussion excites bene- 
volent minds to bring forward the most extensive projects. On the other hand, 
we are dealing vdth a poor people, to the vast majority of whom the means of liveli- 
hood is a much more pressing object than facilities for any better description or 
wider range of study. Our hold over this people is verj^ imperfect, and our power 
of offering motives to stimulate their zeal is but of confined extent. The agency 
which we can employ for reform is extremely narrow and liable to constant derange- 
ment. Of those who are wdlling to devote their energies to the business of giving 
or superintending instruction, Oriental Scholars are apt to be unduly prepossessed 
in favour of acquirements obtained by much labour and to which they are indebted 
for reputation ; while mere European Scholars are liable to bo ignorant of and 
neglect national feeling, are at all events incompetent to make a proper use of native 
means for the execution of their plans. Where even the mind of our able pupil 
has been very greatly informed and enlightened, the knowledge gained by him may 
seem to produce no adequately corresponding result in after life. The student may;^ 
stand alone in the family or society of wliiph he forms a part. These can very 
generally have few feelings in common with him, and he may be unhappy and 
discontented in his peculiar position, or he'^may yield to the influences by which he is 
surrounded and accommodate himself to the sentiments and practices which his 
reason has taught him to disapprove. Add to this, that if he finds that his 
knowledge opens to him the prospect of advancement, he will, under a restricted 
competition, be over-confident in his own powers and unreasonable in his 
expectations, wdiile at the same time he vdll be tempted to relax in the exertions 
necessary to maintain, or carry forward, the standard of proficiency at which he 
had arrived. These are circumstances of the operation of which we must all I think 
in a greater or less degree have had practical experience. I can only say upon them 
that we must neither entertain sanguine or premature hopes of general success, nor 
yet allow ourselves to bo seriousl}’’ discouraged. We must bo content to lay even 
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Minnie by Lord good the promibe of upholding, 'while the ijeople icsort to them, our established 
Auckland^ 1839 Institulions of Oriental learningb. I would inake those Institutions equal bharei’s 
--coiitd. ^vith others in any general advantages or encouragements which we arc satisfied 

ought to be afforded with a view to the promotion of due cfiiciency in study. I 
would, from the funds which have been before allowed to them, assist in them, 
as I have already said, any judicious plans for ameliorating the course of study, as 
by aiding the publication of Avorks which may seem likely to be decidedly useful to 
the students. Nor am I at all disposed to undervalue the amount of sound educa- 
tion and morality Avhich is to be acquired at these Seminaries even without calling 
in the resources of European Science and Literature. I a\ ill not profess deep resiject 
for the mere laborious study of a difficult language, or of the rcfiiicmcats and subtle- 
ties ol scholastic learning. But sensible, as assuredly I am, of the radical errors 
and deficiencies of the oriental system, I am 3 ^ct aAvarc that the ellcct of all advanced 
education, and I Avill add especially of a Jlahomcdan education, is in cherishing 
habits of reflection, of diligence, and of honourable emulation, that it tends also to 
elevate the tone of moral character, though its practical clfcct i^ unfortunately too 
frequently maiTcd by the domestic and social habits of Oriental life. Judging, 
however, from the common principles of human nature, and from such experience 
as is referred to'*' in the case of Mr. Wilkinson of Bhopal, it is not to the students of 
our Oriental Colleges, trained, as it will be admitted that they are in a faulty sys- 
tem to which they arc yet naturally and ardently attached, that I Avould look for 
my chief instruments in the propagation of a new knowledge and more enlarged 
ideas. It was not through the professors of our ancient schools, but by the efforts 
of original thought and indcijendem minds, that the course of pliiloiox:)liical and 
scientific investigation and of scholastic discipline was for the most part reformed 
in Europe. The process of translation, it is to be-added, into the learned languages 
must unavoidably be so slow that, on that account alone, the argument's in favour 
of a more direct method of xiroceeding appear to me conclusively convincing. 

11. Another class of recommendations is that all the leading facts and prin- 
ciples of our literature and science be transferred by translations into the vernacular 
tongues. Mr. Hodgson in his book on Education, says,t “ As a practical measure 
for the immediate adoption of Government, I have no hesitation in saying that to 
found a college for the rearing of a competent body of translators and of school- 
masters — in other Avords, for the systematic supply of good A’^ernacular books and 
good vernacular teachers (leaving the public to employ both, in case the Govern- 
ment fund be adequate to no more than the maintenance of such college) Avould be 


* Sco paras. 23 and 24 of Note [A.]. Pago 175. 

t JaisceUancous Essat/s relating to Indian subjects, London, 18S0, Vol. ii, p. 314. (The essay 
quoted was written in 1837.) 
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nn infinitely hotter di«;po^nl of the Parliamenlnry prani than the pre<^cnl appUca- htj Lord 

tion of it to tlie training of n proini^^ciimi*; crowd of Enylisli smatterors, wiiosc Ai(cJ:lnnd, 1S39 
average p(‘riod of schooling cannot, hy p<7‘?s7//?7?V//, fit them to bo tlm regenerators — conUl. 
of their count ty. yet for whose further and efficient ])rosocutiou of studies, so difii- 
cult and so alien to ordinary' uses, there is no ])rovision nor induceinent wlmtever/' 

12. But tlio^e wlio Mi])port thin course overlook in tlio first place the oxtremo 
practical difficulty of preparing any very exton^^ive course of translated or adapted 
works. We are speaking now oj (hr ivran^ of an advanced and thorough cducMlwiif 
and not of a liiniUnl serio'i of works for tlic purj^oses of coinmou instruction, to the 
compilation of vhicli, ns 1 sliall Itave immediate occasion to remark, I am entirely 
favourable. The difficult io*^ of translation have liceu illustrated by our knowledge 
of what bns been efr(H:ted at Bombay, wlicro the object lias boon prosecuted with 
inncli real, and I have annexed to tliis minute, a of tlie works which liave been 
prepared in Arabie by the European ofilcers attaclicd to the service of the Pasha 
of Eg}*])!, and it will be i-ern liow very confined the number is, excepting in works 
of Military, Medical, or otlier Science. The clear tnitli seems to be tliat works of 
fciencc may, at IcaM to some considerable extent (tlieir range being necessaril}’’ 
contiacled), be rendered into other lanmiages within a comparatively moderate 
period, but the tniuslntion, nitliin any time the extent of wliicb wo could reasonably 
caladate. of anything like a sufiicient hbinr}' of works of general literature, history 
and philosophy is nn impo'-'^iblo task, I have only, tlierefore, to conclude on this 
point bv.*^1alii)g my entire ennenrrenro in tlie opinion which has been fpioted in Iho 
note from a'Uc'^patch of the IBirrblo Court to the effect “ tlmt the higher tone and 
bettor spiiit of Euroj)enn literature can produce tlieir full effect only on those wlio 
Iiccomo familiar willi thorn in the original languages/^ 

33. I would thou make it my piincipal aim to communicate through the means 
of the English language, a complete education in European Literature, Piiilosophy 
and Science to the greatest munher of student.s uho ma}' bo found ready accept 
it at our hands, and for vlio^'O instnictions our funds will admit of our providing. 

All oiir e.xperience proves that, by Bncb>a method, a real and powerful stimulus is 
given to the Native mind. We linvc seen that, in Bombay, as at Calcntha, from tlio 
time at Vihicli effective arrangements liave liecn made for the higher branches of 
insimetion in English, the understandings of the students liave been tliorouglily 
interested and roused, and that the cou«equences have wonderfully, to use the wonls 
of the. Calcutta Committee of Public Inst met ion in 3831, “ Buquissed expectation.’* 

Tlie diffidiliy wliicb attends this course is the very important one, not of principle, 
but of practice, namely, that the wants and circumsianci's of our Indian population 
Ining to our Colleges few wlio desire, or are able to receive from us the complete 


* Not printed lim ; but rf f' p. xxx(x f. of the Ufjmt o/ (hr (Jrtu'ra! CoJ^umllre 
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Mtnvie by Lord English education, which it is our object to impart to them. Those who look with 
Auckland^ 1839 greater confidence to other methods of diffusing knowledge in this country, dwell 
— contd. especially upon this difficulty. Mr. Hodgson argues that wo have no reasonable 

ground to hope here for the same wdde study of English Literature, and subsequent 
use of the information acquired in it for the purposes of vernacular composition, 
as occurred in the different stages of European civilization with reference to the 
Greek and Koman models from which that civilization was chiefly derived. His 
words are, “ True, the difficult and inapt science of Greece and Rome was in modem 
Europe, first mastered in itself, and eventually worked into our own speech and 
minds. But how ? b}^ the cmplojunont of means adequate to the end, — ^by the 
existence of circumstances most powerfully efficient to forward that end. A thou- 
sand predisposing causes led a mighty nobility to seek in this loro the appropriate 
ornament of their rank and station. A church which monopolised a third of the 
wealth of the continent, called Rome its mother and Greece its foster mother : and 
throughout the great part of that continent, the law, ecclesiastical and civil, 
was even lingually Roman. Hence the magnificent endowments and establishments 
and permanent inducements of all lands by wdiich a difficult and exotic learning was 
at length effectually naturalized anaongst us. Hence the scholar, if ho pleased, 
might pursue in retirement letters as a profession, assured of a comfortable provision 
for life ; or, if he pleased, he might devote himself to the task of instructing the 
scions of a most influential and "wealthy nobility, all of them, from peculiar associa- 
tion, necessitated to become his pupils, whether thej^ profited by his lessons or not, 
and thereby affording liwi the certainty of ^an enduring means of livcliliood ; or if 
ho pleased, he might pass from the cloister or the college into the world, and there 
find the greater part of its most important^ concerns subservient to the uses and 
abuses of his peculiar gifts.” , 

14. Mr. AVilldnson has also on different occasions remarked that it seems to him 
that Education in English should be confined for the present to the Presidencies 
and to some of the principal provincial stations, as being the only places at which 
there is yet an actual demand for it,* 

15. Hr. Adam saysf of the condition of our English scholars, “ Extraordinary 
efforts have been made to extend a loiowledge of the English language to the.Natives, 
but those who have more or less profited by the opportunities presented to them 
do not 'find much scope for their attainments which on the other hand little fit 
them for the ordinary pursuits of native society. They have not received a good 
Native education, and the English education they have received finds little, if any, 
use. There is thus a want of sympathy between them and their countrymen, 


* misceUancoits JSssaj/s, pp. 315-316. 

t Adam’s Beporis on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Beliar* Edited by J. Long, p. 304, 
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although they constituto a class from wliich their countryinon might derive much MAnxile by Lord 
benefit. There is also little sympathy bctwcon them and the foreign rulers of the Auclcland^ 1S39 
country because they feel that they have been raised out of one class of society — coutd, 
'Without having a rccogiuzcd place in any other class.” 

IG. But I believe that in all these opinions, the practical value of superior 
English acquirements is very greatly under-rated. A familiarity with the general 
principles of Icgislatio]i and government, and the power of oUcring information or 
opinion upon public affairs in English reports (which is the form in which the higher 
correspondence regarding the British administration in India, will, of course, always 
bo conducted), must bo qualifications so directly useful, as (not to speak of the re- 
comiucndatioiis of an improved moral character), to ensure to the possessors of them 
a preference for the most lucrative public employments, after they shall have 
acquired tlmt Icnowledgo of life and of business, and that good opinion among those 
who have had opportunities of witnessing their conduct, which mere book-learning 
never can bestow. There arc as yet, no doubt, circumstances of temporary opera- 
tion, which will keep for a period our best Englisli scholars from reaping from tlioir 
studies all the worldly profit which will ultimately accrue to them. Our course of 
instnictiou has not hitherto been so matrircd as to include any cfiicicnt and general 
arrangement for giving that knowledge’^' of morals, jurisprudence, law and fiscal 
economy whicli tlie Iloii’blc Court have so wisely and earnestly insisted on, and 
which will be most directly useful in the discharge of administrative duties. There 
arc oilier obstacles also which for a lime may impede our young scholars in their 
desire to obtain public office. They may overestimate their own pretensions, 
and decline to* accept the subordinate situations which alone it may at first be 
thought right to cntnisl to them. The euro for such exaggerated expectations 
will conic with time. When this class of candidates becomes more numerous, there 
will be a less hesitation with many of them in taking lower appointments. In the 
mcanwliilc, it is lmo\ni that I am not disposed to adopt any special means, which 
could be felt as doing injustice to the rest of the community, for connecthig our 
educated English students with the public service. The subject has been fully 
discussed in my inn to in the Judicial*^' Department of September 4 th, 1838, the 
completion of tlio measures consoquenfc on whicli I am anxiously awaiting. The 
scheme proposed by tlio llonfiilo the President in Council, to which, in that respect, 

I assented in the Minute referred to, included, liowovcr, the appointment of a 
limited number of Native assistants to some of the best of our Zillali Judges, who 
would bo instructed in the fonns and practice of office. And so far there would bo 
an immediate opening for the omployraent of sovoral of our Biudoiiis. The general 
character of my recommendations in that I^Iimitc was, however, to establish a 
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test of qualification before selection for the honourable and responsible situation of 
a Moonsiff, for all candidates, wheresoever and in whatever language instructed 
and to procure the^compilation and printing of Manuals of legal instnicfcion, in the 
Native tongues as well as in English Avhich might be taught everjnvhere byprivate 
i\Iasters or in j)ublic Institutions, To the principle of this plan I would steadily 
adhere. But in our Colleges I would carry instruction of this kind further than 
would be the aims of these Manuals, which would be more proper for use in 
our common schools. Having thus supplied Suitable aids for the acquisition of the 
knowledge most requisite in public life, I woidd look with assured confidence to the 
recognition by the community of the advantages of an advanced English educa- 
tion, comprising those branches of study, a conservancy with which would place 
an instructed Native Gentleman on a level with our best European Officers. It is 
true, and no one has more heartily concurred and rejoiced in the determination 
than myself, that the vernacular tongues, and not English, will be the future lang- 
uages of the courts and the offices in the interior of the country. But this circum- 
stance will in no degree detract from the force of those inducements to English 
study, of which, as regards the vast and most important correspondence which must 
ever be conducted in English, I have just spoken. Nor need I dwell on the degree 
to which such inducements will be increased to the mere fact of English being the 
language of the ruling and governing class in India. This is an encouragement 
to the pursuit of English that Avill probably greatly counterbalance the want, 
which has been justly noticed by Mr. Hodgson, of those motives to its cultivation 
wliich would have existed in such strength had English been here, as the Classical 
languages were in the West, the established language of Theologyiand of law. 

17. It will be observed that I have iefei*i*ed chiefly to inducements connected 
with employment in the public service as likely to lead Indian students to ask admis- 
sion to our Colleges. This, wx may be satisfied, is the principal motive which will 
as yet operate to bring them to any of our educational Institutions. Excepting 
perhaps partially in Calcutta (and possibly, though I am not informed on the point, 
at Bomba}^) the wealthy and higher classes of India do not send their sons to public 
Colleges and Scliools. Those wlio come to us for instruction are in search of the 
-means of livelihood either in places under the Government, or in situations under 
individuals, which in the peculiar constitution of the Indian Government and 
society, bring them, in a greater or less degree, in connection with the public admi- 
nistration. I mention this point as explanator}' of the importance to be attached 
to the nature of the instruction communicated to our students. The remark applies 
with equal force to our institutions for the study of the Classical learning of the 
East. Putting aside the money stipends which were formerly allowed, the great 
object of the s^ dents in the Sanscrit and Arabic Colleges of the Government has 
been to rise to office as Law Pundits and Moulvces in the courts. The knowledge 
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wliich gaiiis for meji, reputation and profit among tho Native community, ns grea t by Lord 

' religious teachers, or among tlic Hindoos as proficients in Astrology is not to bo Auckland, 1839 
acquired at those colleges and will best bo obtained elsewhere from private Native — contd. 
instructors. If there bo not a demand for the same number of Law Fimdits and 
Moulvccs as previously, the attendance at the Colleges may be expected to decline, 
tlioiigli in the Arabic in a much less degree than in tho Sanscrit Colleges ; for 
Mahomedan studies fit men far more than those of Hindoo learning for all the 
active offices of life. 

18. \Miat lias been said may suflice to prove that there are weighty and daily 
growing inducements to the pursuit of English education, if directed with a proper 
attention to tlie wants of Scholars and to practical results. It remains that means 
filiould be funiislicd, at least to the most promising of the tSchohirs, to continue 
their studies to tlic desired completion, as incontcstible proof appears to have been 
given'*'* tliat tlicir poverty would othernase generally compel them to retire from 
College as .soon after their leaving bo 3 diood as an opportunity of securing a provision 
for their subsistence might be open to them. On this point I will immediately 
remark separately — but I would here again say that I am of opinion, in full concur- 
rciicc witli the President in Council, tliat whatever amount of reward and support 
for meritorious students may be granted to those attached to our English, should 
be granted also in perfectly like proportion in our Oriental Institutions. The pledge 
to maintain these latter institutions while resorted to by the people involved to ni}'* 
mind the clear obligation to maintain tlicm witli all the conditions wliich arc judged 
necessary for the general efficiency of our educational schemes. 

19. Assuming upon the preceding reasoning tliat our aim as regards those 
seminaries of Iiighcst learning which arc not, like the learned Eastern Colleges, cspc' 
cially assigned to other objects, sliould bo to communicate European knowledge 
through the medium of the English language, it is next to be considered \vhat should 
be the cliarnctcr of the minor acadcmie.s or schools such as may probably be even- 
tually established at every zillali station. 

20. I have not stopped to state that correctness and elegance in vernacular 
composition ought to be sedulously attended to in the Superior Collogcs. This is a 
matter of course in the .scheme of instruction. Hut a question may well be raised 
wlictlicr in the Zillah Scliools, ilie subject matter of instruction ought not to bo 
conveyed principally through the vernacular railior tlian the English medium. 

21. I w'oiild certainly be much in favour of that course if I sa^v any solid reason 
to believe that instruction of a common order w'ould more readily and largely be 
accepted from tlic Government in tlic one mode tlian tlie other. I am quite of 
opinion tliat a very valuable amount of useful knoAvledgc may bo easily conveyed, 
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wizen good class books and persons competent to teabb from them are provided 
through the means of the vernacular languages. And while I am satisfied that 
some not trivial amount of moral and intellectual stimulus and improvement is 
obtained fi’om the Minor English Schools at present existing yet the standard of 
proficiency in them is probably not so great as that the mass of Scholars in them 
would not be merely as much gainers from merely vernacular tuition. 

22. It is an argument for the use of the vernacular medium in such schools/ 
that after the first expense of preparing school books has been incurred instruction 
in that manner would, it may be expected, be more economical than through English, 
which requires the employment of an English master on a salary at least two or three 
times as high as would be adequate for a native teacher who had received an English 
education and was at the same time perfectly conversant vith his ovm tongue. 
Employment as a Schoolmaster would also be a natural and proper provision for 
studious young men who had gone thi'ough a complete course at the English 
Colleges. Such a master would of course be able to instruct a class attached to a 
vernacular school in the first elements of English learning, so as to lay a found- 
ation for those who wished further to prosecute that stud}^. 

23. It is a deduction from the saving which the substitution of Native for 
English Masters in the Zillah Schools might produce that English superintendence 
over several circles of such schools would probably for a long period be indisjzens- 
able and a charge on that account must be estimated for. It is also to be reckoned 
that the cost of compiling and translating a proper series of a vernacular class books 
is likely to be considerably greater than might at first be supposed. 

24. I would speak with much respect of the authority of Mr. ‘Willdnson on this 
subject. But I will avow that I am by no means convinced of the applicability 
of his system or suggestions to the objects of a common education. It is at least 
not certain that he will in the end carry the body of Hindoo Astronomers along \vith 
him in his correction of prevalent errors. In any event it is not the abstruse parts 
of the Mathematical Science which could be of use in our/Zillah Schools. In fact 
Mr, Wilkinson’s system is almost wholly dependent on his own eminent personal 
talents and exertions, his admirable*’zeal, his great knowledge, the weight of his 
excellent character, and perhaps also, it should not be concealed, the influence at- 
taching to his position as the British Political Agent. It would not be safe to draw 
conclusion as to what may best be done by ordinary agents within the British Pro- 
vinces from what have been accomplished in vernacular instruction by Mr. Wilkin- 
son in Sehore. Some of his remarks too as to the failure of attempts at English 
education within foreign states are not good grounds for anticipating failure within 
our own Districts, where other circumstances and motives are in operation. 

25. I do not admit into this discussion the question of promoting at the present 
time the formation of a body of vernacular literature. Instruction through the 
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vernacular languages to a definite extent for ordinary purposes may possibly be, as Minute by Lord 
the readiest mode to the attainment of those purposes, proper and desirable. But AiicJdandj 1839 
anything like a body of enlarged literature can, I am thoroughly convinced, be — contd. 
created only with time, by the unprompted exertions of private authors, when a 
general demand for such literature shall have arisen among the people. The 
Honorable Court have in a passage, which has been quoted,* declared themselves 
strongly in favour of a liberal encouragement of Native private authors and trans- 
lators and I would by no means dissent widely from their views, though the en- 
couragement must be given with judgment or the Government will be constantly 
in hazard of aiding mediocrity or premature and ilhdirected efforts. But these 
are considerations apart from the settlement of the plans of school instruction 
on which we are now engaged. 

26, I have thus stated what has seemed most important on the subject of 
introducing the vernacular medium in our common District Schools ; I mean, as to 
the general principle of such a change, for the measure could not be named as one 
for very early adoption, with no class books prepared or teachers versed in those 
books yet trained for their duties. And as the contrary system has been actually 
established, it is right that, unless urgent reasons for abandoning that system 
demanded attention, it should be fully tried, with the improvements of which it 
may fairly be susceptible. We may, indeed, be said to have two great experiments 
in progress, one in the Bengal, the other in the Bombay Provinces, the Provincial 
education being in the former conducted chiefly through the English, in the latter 
almost, if not quite exclusively, through the vernacular languages. It will be 
most interesting that both experiments should be closely watched and thoroughly 
developed. It is possible that in Bengal, in aiming at too much, we may have 
withheld some facilities for acquiring knowledge which might otherwise have 
advantageously been left open. And in Bombay the standljrd of proficiency in the 
Mofussil Schools may have been fixed and allowed to remain too low, with no 
principle in the scheme by which they are regulated which would constantly 
animate exertion, and maintain a spirit of progressive improvement. 

27. The immediate practical question in respect to Bengal seems to be that 
w^ich I have before mentioned — ^namely, whether it may be reasonably supposed 
that a vernacular would be more readily and largely accepted in om District Schools 
than. an English education, and on this subject I am not able, after much careful 
reflection, to discover any reasons which could lead me to answer the proposition 
in the affirmative. Native youths will not come to our schools to be instructed in 
vernacular composition. This qualification is more quickly and easily to be at- 
tained from other sources. We can in those schools draw little, if any, aid from 
existing native literature. The desire for the new ideas and information which 
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will be imparted to them must therefore be among the great inducements to attend- 
ance, and those who are candidates for such instruction ^vil^ not, I think, in any 
important degree be deterred by having to undergo also the labour of learning the 
English character and language. The fact indeed is, as it is to be presumed from 
the evidence which has been recorded^' on the subject, that a knowledge of the 
English language itself with a view to the business, however humble, of life, is one 
main object of most of the scholars. It is fortunate that in the pursuit of such an 
object, they can be led on to higher studies and ends. For mere instruction of a 
general nature (such as our masters now give) through the vernacular medium, it 
may, it seems to me, well be doubted whether even the number* of pupils would 
seek our schools, who now resort to them. 

28. On the other hand, I confess that I regard it as a serious defect in our plans 
that we have compiled no proper series of vernacular class books. It is obviously 

desirable that, as we have vernacular classes, the books used in them should not 

.1 

only be correct and elegant in style, but should be themselves^ of the most useful 
description. I would urge also the justness and importance of the .advicef of 
the Honorable Court that such a series of class books should be prepared under one 
general scheme of control and superintendence. Much expense will thereby be saved 
and efficiency greatly promoted. The cost would equitably and willingly be divided 
among many parties. The works would either be selections from English books 
of instruction already published, or original compilations adapted for Native pupils. 
In either case the charge of the first selection or compilation in English would bo 
borne in past by the Education funds of Bengal, and in part by those of the other 
Presidencies, especially by those of Bombay where such works must be urgently 
required for the vernacular Schools in /the Interior. The new Patsala of Calcutta, 
the projectors of Tvhich have proposed a good series of works, would also of course 
contribute, and aid might be expected from benevolent individuals or associations in 
different parts of India. The present opportunity is favourable to entering on the 
undertaking. When the books shall liave been prepared in English they vdll after- 
wards, as the Honorable Court have observed, be translated at each Presidency 
into the Vernacular languages current in it, but the first step for all the Presidencies 
must be the primary compilation. • I would then place the body, which at present 
represents the Government in the direction of Native education, in communication 
with the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta and make it my first injunc- 
tion to the latter Committee in concert with the managers of the Hindoo College, 
Patsala, or others, to draw a definite scheme of the several sets of books wanted 
for instruction through the vernacular languages in Seminaries of ordinary Educa- 
tion — ^then to consider and pport by what means and at what estimated cost, to 

* Notf. — P aras. 10 to 15 mipra [A.]. 

t Sec extract of dispatch cited in para. 36 of Note [A.], 
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be distributed among what parties, these books can be drawn up, and with what Minute hy Lord 
further cost the printing of them would be attended. With this information before Auckland, 1839 
them, the Government can determine on the completion of the plan and on the — contd. 
amount of funds which can properly, independent of the usual income of the Com- 
mittee, be assigned to it. 

29. I need scarcely repeat that I look with particular favour on the sugges- 
tions of the managers of the Patsala for including in the list of works Treatises on 
the elements of Law, general and local, of Political Economy and of Morals. 

30. If^Tien the series of class books shall have been printed, and especially 

when these further Manuals of the precedents, rules 
* Recorded in the Legislative practice of OUT Couxts to which my Minute in . 

the Judicial Department of September 4th, 1838,* 
referred, shall have been added to them and made a part of instruction, it is more 
probable than at present that students will attend the vernacular classes of our 
zillah schools for the sake of the general and practical knowledge to be acquired at 
them. In that stage of progress it would be my second direction to the Calcutta 
Education Committee to relaxl their rule for the discontinuance of sej)ara(e 
vernacular instruction, and to allow students to attend the full com:se of English or 
vernacular tuition as they might themselves prefer. 

31. The day however when all this can be accomplished, may yet be distant. 

It is easy to wish for and to project such compilations as will be requisite for the 
purpose, but the means in India for the efficient execution of them are unavoidablj^ 
limited, and in this respect, as in other parts of our endeavours, we must expect 
delays and partial disappointments. 

32. Meanwhile, we have to improve the Institutions which are established, 
and to make the most of them for the great end sought for. My leading recom- 
mendation on this point would be so to connect our zillah schools wdth the central 
.Colleges as to give from the latter to the ablest students of the 2 ;illah schools a 
stimulus that will carry them beyond the ordinary range of instruction which 
is reached by the mass of the zillah pupils. Without such a stimulus we shall 
fall far short of the point which we must desire to gain in the promotion of national 
improvement. 

33. This brings me to the question of pecuniary scholarships for meritorious 
students, for such a stimulus as I have spoken of is scarcely to be given excepting by 
attaching, in some form, scholarships of that description to the central Colleges to 
which the best of the zillab scholars may he eligible. On the general question regard- 
ing pecuniary support to promising students to enable them to perfect their studies, 

I think that I may content myself by referring to the facts and opinions wliich have 
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Minute by Lord been detailed on tbis point, and I will only therefore profess my decided adoption 
Auckland. 1839 of the principle laid down by the Honorable Court in the words which I shall again 
— contd. quote from their Despatch of September 29th, 1830.*^ Provided/^ they say, that 

the pivilege of scholarsliifs is restricted to young men who have afforded frooffof a 
peculiar capacity a77d industry , it appears to 7is to be a highly iiseful and proper 7 node 
oj encouraging and faciliiaiing their acquisition of high attainments.'^^ My tjbird 
present direction to the Calcutta Committee would now, therefore, be to consider 
and report with all expedition on the details of a scheme for assigning a certain 
number of Scholarships to all our higher Seminaries — those in the English and 
Oriental Colleges being in an equal ratio. In consequence of the ver^^ general 
poverty of the students I would fix the ratio on a higher scale say at one-fourth of 
the number of pupils, if that number “ should afford proof of ];)eculiar capacity and 
industry.” I do not suggest Scholarships in our ordinary Schools, as the most 
deserving pupils of those will best be provided for in the Colleges, and the average 
efficiency of such schools can well be maintained by honorary prizes or single dona- 
tions of money. Of the College Scholarships it may perhaps be the most convenient 
in the first instance that some should bo assigned, in regular rotation, to be competed 
for hy the pupils of each zillah School. The amount ought from the commence- 
ment to be enough for the decent subsistence of a Native Student, and there might 
be some small increase admitted after a year or two, as an incentive to continued 
offoii:. On the other hand', the Scholarship should be forfeited, if a proper standard 
of attainment were not exhibited at each yearly examination. I Would not grant 
Scholarships for a year only, liable to be then lost, if, upon the chance of an examina- 
tion another competitor might stand higher on the list, for the uncertain tenure 
of the emolument would be very unfavourable to hearty, consistent study. But I 
would provide, by such safeguard as I have mentioned, against the growth of in- 
dolence or indifference in the Student. Four years is an ordinary period for holding 
such Scholarships at home and it may be sufficient here. The following is the scheme 
of the Flaherty Scholarships in the University College, London, taken from the 
report of the Coxmcil of that Institution for 1838. “ They (the Council) have 
determined 1 o apply the income of this fund towards the formation of the scholar- 
ships to be called Flaherty Scholarships, which, at the same time that they stimulate 
and reward the exertions of the students, might commemorate the zeal and muni- 
ficence of this body. This donation, increased by the investment of the surplus 
^ dividends until the Scholarships are in fiill operation, together with the sum of 

£250 supplied by the Council out of the funds of the College, will constitute a fund 
. producing £200 per annwn which will be sufficient to create four scholarships, each 
amounting to £50 annually for four years. One of these Scholarships will be vacant 
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ever}* yc/ir, ami it is to bo given in alternate years to the best proficient in Classical Minute hy Lord 
languages and in Matlieinatics and in natural Phillosopliy. The first is intended Aucklawlt 1839 
to be given in the prosout 5 TOr to the best proficient in Mathematics and natural — contd. 
j'lnlosophy/' 

3i. I would state to the Education Committee that it is tlio wish ot Govern- 
ment eventually to bring the Medical* Col logo at Calcutta within our general 
sell cm 0 on this subject. But I would not press any im mediate proposition to that 
ctToct. It will be onougli to request now that the General Committee report 
Fpecially in cacli of their successive yearly reports, whether they think that the 
time has arrived at which the assimilation could proporl}' bo introduced. 

35. The Fourth point on which I would at present give instructions' to the 
Education Committee, is as to the preference to be given to rendering tlio liighc.st 
instruction cfiicicut in a certain number of Central Colleges, rather than employing 
thefr funds in the extension of the plan of founding ordinary zillah 8chools. 1 
would have the places fixed, with reference to extent of population or coiivcaionco 
of locality, at which it should be the aim gradually to buildup these eftlcicnt Central 
Colleges. I would, on a first conjecture, name for them Dacwi, Puliui, Benares, or 
Allahabad, Agra, Delhi and ultimately, though probably at a distant dale, Bareill 3 % 

At these places, as well as at the Colleges of the Metropolis, the course of instruction 
should be carefully widened and perfected as opportunities ofYcr. The Scholarships 
to be cstablislicd at them will ^irovide a class of students, ])repared to avail them- 
selves of the utmost advantages which they can afford, and real progress will thus 
be made, to the good elTectH of which we can look forward with rojisonable hope. 

The Committee can net on this view only according to the actual state of circum- 
blanccs from time to time. At Agra and Delhi, tlicrc is already a demand for higher 
instruction, wliich ought to be satisfied with the least dcia}' possible Elsewlioro, 
perhaps, the condition of tlie Institutions may not call for, or admit of, immediate: 
improvement. Where (here is no strong occasion for the cnlargoment of (he existing 
Schools into Colleges, the founding of other Schools may occasionally be the best 
and wisest appropriation of the educational income. But I would point, it out 
to the Committee that tlio fii'st of those objects, wli cn practicable, is to have a 
declared priority of attention. I would cs]>ccially invite the Committee to report 
how the studies connected with Jurispnidorico, Goveninicnt, and Morals, may be 
most readily introduced into our superior Colleges, and jiavticularly whether very 
early arrangements cannot be made for the purpose in the Hindoo College at 
Calcutta. The revision of the Kyslem of Scliolarships in that college, so ns to obviate 
the too general course of carl}^ withdrawal from iuHlruction, which is now com- 
plained of, Hhould have early consideration. Another object in these superior 
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Colleges ought to be to instruct the pupils, or Some proportion of them, for the 
duties of the inferior school masters, — and to this end, they should be made tho- 
roughly masters of the class books and legal or other manuals which are designed 
to be used in the lower Schools, and with the branches of knowledge which relate 
to the subject comprised in them. Lastly, in order to make the greatest use of the 
advantages of the Colleges, I would attentively watch the degree to which the stu- 
dents profit by their access to the considerable Libraries which are now attached 
to many of our Institutions. Important deficiencies in those Libraries should be 
promptly supplied. A regular register should be kept of the books read by each 
student, the advancement made in general knowledge by the perusal of these books 
should be tested by examination, and rewards should be given to the most proficient, 
and the subject of the employment made of the Libraries should be one for special 
notice in the annual reports regarding each Institution. 

36. If instructions founded upon these observations, should with the con- 
currence of the President in Council be communicated to the Calcutta General 
Committee, I would be glad that it should be added to them that, if the Committee 
should doubt the feasibility of attaching scholarships to Central Colleges on some 
such general scheme as has been Suggested for the improvement of the pupils of 
the zillah Schools, they will then submit such other recommendations as-they may 
think most likely to promote the object contemplated by that scheme, — the 
advancement of the best pupils of the body of our scholars beyond the present scale 
of common acquirement being regarded as a point of the first importance in our 
educational plans. ' 

37. I have not more to observe on the immediate guidance of the measures 
of the Calcutta Committee. Before leaving the subject, however, I would say that 
the day may come when unity and efidciency of supervision will better be secured 
by having a single Superintendent of our Government Seminaries with an adequate 
establishment than by retaining the existing large Committee of Members, acting 
gratuitously in the intervals of other laborious duties, and so numerous as neces- 
sarily to cause a frequent inconvenience in the dispatch of business. At present 
I am satisfied that the varied knowledge possessed by the Members of the Com- 
mittee renders their services most valuable to the Government and I would grate- 
fully retain their aid. But I should be happy to receive from them a report of their 
suggestions on the means of procuring an occasional local inspecfcion of the Institu- 
tions under their charge. The experience of Sir Edward Byan, their President, 
will have convinced him that there may be great hazard of the interests of educa- 
tion being seriously retarded by the want of such inspection. 

38. Eor the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, it may be convenient to place 
those Governments in possession of the substance of the review which has been 
taken of the facts relative to the progress of education in all parts of India, and 
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to commuuicato to them also tho llcsolution which may fmally bo adopted by tho Minnie by Lord 
Government, explanatory of its gcnornl views on the suggestions which I have Aucldand, 1839 
ofTcred, and of the orders that may be issued for tho guidance of the Coininitteo in contd. 
Calcutta, Tiicso Governments shotild be especially invited to co-oporato, through 
the bodies charged with tho control of Public Instruction under their superinten- 
dence, in tlic common object of aiding the preparation of an useful and compre- 
hensive sot of class books, to bo afterwards rendered into the vernacular tongues 
of the several Provinces. In this, as in other parts of (he Government, it is a matter 
of liigh importance that there should bo a thorough understanding among tho 
difienmt Prcskicncics of the principles observed and plans followed out in each, that 
the experience of one should bo made known for tho bonoht of all, and tliat all should 
work together in the p\irsuit of the desired result. Tho Bombay Government I 
would particularly request to consider the measures which I have contemplated 
for rai^^ing, and adapting to Native wanks tho insi motion convoyed in tho most 
advanced of our English Colleges. I would ask also for a distinct and detailed 
report on the condition of its Mofnssil vernacular (Schools, ilic precise nature and 
range of the education given in tUeiu whether at Sudder Stations or in tho interior 
towns and villages, tlic manner in which the teachers at either class of schools are 
selected and remunerated — whetlior (ns has been before alluded to) by superintend- 
ing and rewarding tho teachers of the village schools who have not been trained in 
any of our own Seminaries, sensible good has boon e fleeted, whether, whore there is 
no regular European Superintendence, these interior schools are kept in a slate of 

real cfBcicacy, whether induce ment<s in the grant 
of Scholarships arc, and if they are not, whether 
tixey nm}' not ^Ycll be, held out to tho best scholars 
of the zillah schools to prosecute their studies further, 
and to acquire an improving knowledge of European 
literature, wdiat are tlio general inducements w'hich 
bring pupils to iho schools, and whether good con- 
duct in them ordinarily leads, as appear to have been approved by the Honorable 
Court, to employment in the public service. It may be explained that 
under this Government there has been care taken to withhold anything 
like a monopoly of the public sGr\dcc^ from tho Scholars of its institutions, 
general tests open to all candidates, and selection by local Ofilcors with regard to 
known character as well as proficiency in learning, being considered tho proper 
grounds for nomination to Public Office. If the lads from the schools arc drafted 
largely into official situations, opinions from the European Officers under wdiom 
they have served as to the degree of superior fitness cxliibitod by thorn would bo of 
value. It is probable tlmi Captain Candy, Superintendont of tho Schools in tho 
Dockan and of tho Sanscrit College, could condonso the materials for such a report 
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and submit it, witli bis own comments, without inucb delay. He will especially 
say whether the general standard of acquirement in the vernacular school is as 
forward as he could desire and whether he would recommend the establishment 
of English Schools, vith a due arrangement of merit Scholarshij)s, in a few of the 
interior districts. He will explain also what is his system in regard to the Sanscrit 
College at Poona, what improvements through the introduction of European know- 
ledge have been attempted and with what success, and what is the extent and 
promise of the English Classes. 

39, Of the Government of Madras I would ask for the information of the 
present state of Education under the dii*ection or encouragement of the State, within 
those Territories, and as to what proceedings vrere taken consequent on the expressed 
desire of the Honorable Court for the foundation of an English College at Madras. 
The Madras Presidency is remarkable in India as being that in which knowledge 
of the mere English language is most diffused among all who are attached in public 
or private capacities to European Officers ; but comparatively little appears on 
any reports before me, to have been done in order to make such a knowledge con- 
ducive to moral and intellectual advancement. 

40. In concluding this paper, I have to express my regret if it should have 
extended to an inconvenient length. But the importance of the subject will be my 
excuse with my colleagues for my having treated it in this manner, with a view to 
the suggestion of such practical conclusions as may con'ect existing defects, diffuse 
more accurate information, and possibly have some effect in satisfying and recon- 
ciling opposite opinions. 

(Sd.) AVCELANI). 

Delhi : 

November 24th, I839r 


{41) Extracts from a Note hy J. R» Colvin, Private Secretary to the 
Governoi^ General, referred to in Lord AiicUand's minute of November 
24th 1839^ 

Bengal. 

In Bengal the chief efforts of the Government and its Agents were for a long 
period directed to the communication of Instruction through the Medium of the 
Sanscrit^and Arabic languages at Colleges established in different parts of the coun- 
try. An expose of their principles is contained in a report of the former Committee 


* Printed in the i?e^ori of the General Commtiiee of Puhlic Instruction, 2S39 40, p. sdiii f. 
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of Public Instruction dated in December 1831. It was tliougbt right to encourage J, R, Colvin* s 
the acquirement of the Native literature of Hindoos ^ and Mahomedans, and to vote — contd. 
engraft improvements upon such studies, as a means of gaining over the influential 
and learned classes, the Pundits andMowIuvees who, it was hoped would act with the 
best effect on the rest of their Countrymen, English Classes were, however, from 
time to time, established in some of the Institutions and distinct English Seminaries 
at the seats of others. The English class of the Mudrusa at Calcutta has not 
succeeded but the failure is probably to be ascribed to accidental causes. Mr. 

Piinsep states in his note of July 5th, 1839, “ I know that the desire to learn English 
and to master the rudiments of European Science is growing fast among the Mahom- 
adans,” A class of instruction in the Regulations of Government has been created 
in the ]\rudru?a with excellent promise. The translation of one or two European 
works of science into Arabic was commenced but, from whatever cause, the 
prospect of benefit from the attempts in this respect was not, on the whole, 

.satisfactory. A most anxious and praiseworthy attention was given by the former 
Committee to the improvement of the English Institutions under their superin- 
tendence, as far as the funds, which they thought themselves warranted in 
a'^signing to them, admilted. The Hindoo College at Calcutta, which was founded 
by the personal desire and voluntary contribution of the Hindoo Gentlemen of 
Calcutta, particularly benefited by their care, and specially by the increasing 
attention of their able Secretary, Dr. H. H. Wilson, who was visitor of the College. 

Of the effects of English education at this college their report before alluded to 
says, “ The consequence lias surpassed expectation. A command of tbe English 
language and a familiarity with its literature and science have been acquired to an 
extent rarel}^ equalled hj any schools in Europe. Another generation mil 
piobahly witness a very material alteration in the notions and feelings of the 
educated classes of tlie Hindoo Community of Calcutta/’ The Honorable Court 
bad remarked on tbe same subject in their Despatcli of September 29 tb, 1830.*'“ 

“ But the Yidyal 5 ^a or Anglo-Indian College originally established by tbe Natives 
themselves for the study of the English language and for education through the 
medium of that language exclusively, has had more decided success than either 
of the Calcutta colleges. The number of scholars is now 436, of whom all except 
100 pay for their tuition. The progress of these pupils is highly encouraging.” 

Tlie Hindoo College was distinguished, in the above point of the payments made 
by its pupils, from tbe other institutions under the Committee, where a system 
of general alimentary alloAvances for the support of students had been long in 
force. These allowances, were, I believe, only given after a previous strict examin- 
ation as to qualifications acquired by applying for admission to tbe Government 
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J, R, CoMii's Colleges, and they upheld therefore, to some extent the principle of forwarding 

note — contd. only merit and industry. But these general money grants were, as will bo seen 

from a subsequent extract from the Honorable Court’s Despatch before cited, 
felt at an early period to be open to much objection, for it was always doubtful 
whether the chief inducement of every student was not rather to obtain a mere 
pro^nsion for his subsistence, than to acquire a laiowledge which experience had 
shoum. to be calculated to be useful or acceptable to himself or his countrymen. 
The last point which needs to be noticed in respect to the fonner measures of the 
Committee of Public Instruction is that the Committee were averse generally 
to the employment of their limited funds in the support of mere elementary 

education. Their professed object was to give a 

* See as regards Chiiisurali a ]\igher education to advanced students. They did, 
notice of tlie subject on page 130 ^ 

of Mr. Adam’s Third Ueport. however, m two instances, in a circle of schools m 
[J J- the neighbourhood of Chinsurah in the lower Pro- ' 

^^nces, and in the Ajmere Territory in Western 
India, admit exceptions to their usual rule, but in both these cases the result was 
a *discouraging failure. 

s|« ♦ 

\ 

7. The latest published Report of the Committee for 1837, gives the following 
\dew of the number, state and cost of the institutions under their charge. It vdll 
be remembered that the third or distinct vernacular class, is that which has now 
been discontinued. 


- 

Number of 
the pupils 
at the end 
of 1837. 

Average 

monthly 

expenditure. 

First Class, Oriental Classical, 


Rs. A. V, 

Calcutta Sanscrit College ..... 

122 

1,358 0 0 

Benares Sanscrit College ..... 

178 

1,263 0 0 

Calcutta Arabic College ...... 

125 

1,950 0 0 

Delhi Arabic and Persian College .... 

91 

800 0 0 

Delhi Sanscrit Department . . ' . 

32 

100 0 0 

Agra Arabic and Persian Department 

113 

284 0 0 

College of Mohd. Mohsin, Persfan Department. 

274 

1,500 0 0 

Paruckabad Sladrassa ...... 

Nizamut College ....... 

Allahabad Persian and Oordoo .... 

48 

o : : 

o 

o 


Total 


983 


7.295 0 0 
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Number of 
the pupils 
at the end 
of 1837. 


Average 

monthly 

expenditure. 


J, R, Colvin* s 
note — contd. 








Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Second Class, Anglo -V ernacular. 





Hindoo Collegef 


. 


* 

451 

4,059 

0 

0 

Benares Seminary , 

. 


. 

. 

147 

527 

0 

0 

College of Mohd. Mohsin, English Department 

- 

760 

3,000 

0 

0 

College, Hooghly Branch School 




227 

225 

0 

0 

Madrissa English School 

, 




151 

650 

0 

0 

Agra College, English Department , 




151 

1,288 

0 

0 

Delhi Institution . 





84 

709 

0 

0 

Allahabad School . 





91 

466 

0 

0 

Dacca School 





314 

636 

0 

0 

Meerut School 





80 

405 

0 

0 

Gowhatty School , 





164 

279 

0 

0 

Chittagong School . 





80 

150 

0 

0 

Blidnapore School . 





79 

305 

0 

0 

Patna School , 





109 

383 

0 

0 

Nizamut College, English 





109 

600 

0 

0 

Bauleah School 





80 

177 

0 

0 

Ajmero School 





48 

305 

0 

0 

Saugor School 





144 

297 

0 

0 

Ghazeepore School 





69 

200 

0 

0 

Moulmein School , 





55 

370 

0 

0 

Goruckpore School 





50 

200 

0 

0 

Euruckabad School 





65 

276 

0 

0 

Jubbulporo School 





24 

126 

0 

0 

Hoshingahad School 





23 

70 

0 

0 

Bhaugulporo School 





52 

300 

0 

0 

Pooree School 





33 

118 

0 

0 

Bareilly School 





CO 

250 

0 

0 

Commillah School 





88 

300 

0 

0 

Saugor School 





88 

209 

0 

0 

Azimghur School , 





41 

150 

0 

0 

Arrah School 





33 

100 

0 

0 




Total 


3,926 

16,927 

0 

0 


f The Hindoo College receives from the general fund Rs. 2,398* G-4 montldy. 
the pupils abour Bs. 1,500 monthly (J. B. C.) 


It levies from 
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R, ColvirCs 


Number of 

Average 

'note — contd. 


tho pupils 
at tho end 

monthly 



of 1837. 

expenditure. 


Third Class , Vernacular, 


Rs. A. P. 


Allahabad School ....... 

18 

27 0 0 


Ajmere School ....... 

93 

08 0 0 


Agra College, Hindi ...... 

75 

307 0 0 


Bhaugulpore Hill School 

05 

239 0 0 


Saugor, Hindi Department ..... 

134 

105 0 0 


Hoshingabad, Hindi Department .... 

99 

250 0 0 


Total . 

484 

1,UC 0 0 


GRAND TOTAL . 

5,393 

25,338 0 0 




ip 


22. I now turn to a most interesting independent experiment in education 


which has been conducted under the superintendence and with the aid of the actual 
personal exertions of Mr. L. Wilkinson^ the Political Agent at Bhopal. This gentle- 
man has organised schools at Sehore in which instruction is given through the 
medium of the Eastern learned, as well as the vernacular languages. There were 
74 boys in his Mahommedan, and 116 in his Hindee Lower School, and 24 students 
of the Sanscrit college reading the higher Mathematics and Grammar. In the lower 
classes, Mr. Wilkinson caused to be used all the printed school books that he could 
find, though he complains of their deficiency, excepting however particularly from 
this complaint some “ admirable ” Marathee books printed at Bombay, to which 
I shall refer in another place. His great efforts and success were in the Sanscrit 
branch of the higher class, in which the Hindoo Mathematics and the Hindoo 
system of Astronomy are adopted as the foundation of the course of study.^^ Erom 
the Sidhants, which are wholly free from the fables of the Poorans and which carry 
the students just to that point to which the Science of Astronomy had been carried 
in Europe when Copernicius, He'wton and Galileo, appeared to point out and to 
establish that the sun and not the earth was the centre of our system,’’ he \infolded 
and explained to the pupils all the principal facts of Astronomy proving and illus- 
trating the further truths of the science upon the basis afforded by those works. 
He is himself a Sanscrit scholar and an ardent student of the exact sciences, and 
though he modestly claims no credit to his own share in the tuition, it is yet certain 
that it is to his knowledge and indefatigable zeal that the great progress made is 
to be ascribed. The Native Teacher and three of liis pupils visited Bombay in the 
early part of the year — ^and the extent of their acquirements may be estimated 
from the certificate of which an extract is given below, granted to them by^one of 
the masters of the Scotch hlissionary Schools at that place. Rumeshwur 
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Gooroojee and his three pupils have attended a general examination of our girls’ J. R, Colvi7i^s 
schools, and have inspected the classes and operations of our English Institutions, note — contd. 
They she^ved great interest in Mathematics and Geometry and proved themselves ' 

to he well acquainted with these branches. I have had a good deal of conver- 
sation vdth them in private and find that they have a good knowledge of History 
and arc remarkably well instructed in Astronomy. They appear to be both 
inquisitive and discerning and I have no doubt that they will derive much benefit 
from their visit to Bombay. Could they add a knowledge of English to their other 
accomplisliments it would be a matter of the greatest consequence. Their case 
shcw.s however (and it is cheering to observe it) how much may be done through the 
medium of the Native laiiguages.’’ 

23. Mr. AVilkinson candidly states that the first effect at least of his use of the 
Sidliants to expose the absurd ideas usually prevalent among Hindoos from the 
authority of the Poorans, was to rouse a very Iceen and general opposition among 
the Bramins in many parts of India. These are Ins words on the subject. “ But 
as the class advanced, their new opinions and more especially the talented summary 
of them by Soobajoc Bapoo* in his Sheromuni Prukash which has been widely 
circulated, have not failed to attract the attention and bring down upon them the 
condemnation of tlic most learned Shastrees and orthodox Pundits of Oojain, 

Poona, Benares, Muthoora, Nagpore and Sutara. The Oojain Pundits contended 
for the unadulterated Poorans, denying that the earth was a sphere and asserting 
that BapooAs book was full of heterodox}’^ ; (the Mntlioora Pundits) candidly, and 
with «a keener foresight of the consequence of their study, pronounced the Sidhants 
and the whole Jyotish Shastrees (though acknowledged by all the Shastrus to be a 

A^edanaguf) to be an infidel science ; The Nagpore 
Veda?^ eacred pundits displayed an utter ignorance of the Sidhants. 

^ Poona and Benares Pundits admitted the truth 

of both the Pooranic and Siddbantic system, and maintained that their contra- 
dictions were only apparent and might be reconciled. Our Sutara opponent alone 
sets the Poorans aside and contends for the truth of the Siddhants, condemning 
only the heterodoxy of our arresting the sun in his course to make him the centre 
of the system.” 

’J: * * * * 

Bombay. 

29. In Bombay exertions for the object were urgently pressed forward by the 
experienced and instructed mind of Mr- Elphinstone. He uses on the topic these 


* Bapu Deva Sastri, who ]flter on revised \Yilkinson’6 translation of Bhaskara’s Siddhanta Siro- 
mani. (Ed.) 
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J. R. Colvin’s few and simple, but emphatic and memorable words,* * * § — In the meantime the 
note — contd. dangers to which we axe exposed firom the sensitive character of the religion of the 

Natives, and the slippery foundation of our Government, owing to the total separa- 
tion between us and our objects, require the adoption of some measures to coun- 
teract them, and the only one i^ to remove their 'prejudices^ and to communicate our 
own principles and opinions hy the diffnsian of a rational education’’ 

30. The plans adopted under his auspices were of diffusing knowledge in the 
Provinces through the Vernacular Medium by the founding or assisting schools 
and by the preparation of class books and a system of improved superintendence. 
Means for an English education were afforded at the Presidency and an English 
class was, I believe, added to the Sanscrit College at Poona. Mr. Elphinstone’s 
sentiments on the value of an English education and on the best means of creating 

* a demand for it were stated in para.* 27 of his minute of December 13th, 1823.f 

‘‘ If English could be at all diffused among persons who have the least time for 
reflection the progress of knowledge, by means of it, would be accelerated in a ten- 
fold ratio, since every man who made himself acquainted with a science through 
the English would be able to communicate it in his own language to his country- 
men. At present however, there is but little desire to learn English mth any such 
view. The first step towards creating such a desire, would be to establish a school 
at Bombay where English might be taught classically, and where instruction might 
also be given in that language on history, geography and the popular branches of 
science.’’ 

31. A discussion was at that period raised and subsequently maintained by 
Mr. Warden, a member of the Bombay Government and now a member of the 
Honorable Court, on the propriety, which he strongly pressed, of making English a 
primary instead of a secondary branch of the scheme of Education.! The remarks 
of the Court on these discussions were thus expressed in their Despatch of Eebruary 
18th, 1829.§ You will have gathered from that despatch, that we, on the whole, 
concur in the more comprehensive, and we think sounder ^dews of your late Governor, 
and you will have perceived that we have sanctioned the whole of his plans, which, 
as he has himself observed, are not inconsistent with those of Mr. Warden but go 
beyond them. Because an attempt is made to communicate to the Natives the 
elements of useful knowledge in their own languages, it by no means foIIow^s that to 
those who desire them, facilities should not be afforded for learning English. But 


* See Evidence oj 1832, Apjy. /, No. 22 [375/517]. 

t Evidence of 1832 Apj?, 1, No. 22 [372/516]. 

X Evidence of 1832, App. L No. 23, e. 25 [381/522]. 

§ Part of this despatch is given in the Evidence of 1832, App. I, No. 10 [339/493 ] ; but not the 
portion quoted. 
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f^uch Jrnowirdrto sufiirc^ for tho coniiDon purpo'^r^ of life may without doubt J. /?. CoJvin*^ 
be en<;irr tnuglit to the Native^ in tbelr own than in n foreign language. Wo are — contcL 

persuaded (and ex|>enenre on the other side of the I’enin.sida ronfirnis us in flic 
opinion) that a desire for l*4Uro[»ean knowledge and for the advantagevS ronnerted 
with it in the only effretual sfinmlus to the acquisition of tlie J’Inglish language,’* 

IiU. 77ie extent to whieli it was proposed to carry the plan will he seen frofti the 
extract of a jirevinuH l)espatrh of (he (*ourt of April l(tth» IS2S, “ It remains (o 
coTrader what may most exj>ediently he done for the mult iplirat ion of sehools. 

Your views extend to the immediate estaldislunent. of a school in eueli of (he 
principal towns and S udder Station^*, and. when tliese shall have produced a 
.sufTirient number of jK^rsoTts capable of teaching, in all the C\ishas and large 
villager. We agree with you in looking the wide extension of the benefits of 
education ns the ultimate end to be arrived at.” 

X\. And Sir John ^lalcolm observes on the subject in para. 2IV2 of bis Minute 

of November 'tOth. ISJO.*' “Kdueation is promulg.ited .still more goneralW 

by large scliools at every principal town, that are under the inunediato inspection 
of the (Vjllertor, and one of the principal masters <if them go<‘s circuits (hrongliout 
the callage schools of (he district.” The nundier of llombay provinciid schools and 
of the pupils at them uall be seen from the table whicli I attach, taken from (ho 
rej>ort of the Native ICdneation Swiety of that rrcsirlency for and (he small 

ntirnbcr of vernaetdur book-s which all (he care e!uplov(‘d in such translations at 
Hombay lias ctillecled for the use of the rehools* will appear from the further tables 
nni)exc<l, jihto taken from the same dmaiment. It will be seen that the list is well- 
laipplied with elementary treatise*; of sricnee but it is ('crtninly far from rieli in worka 
of general Jit^»rature adojjted for pf>pulnr iu'druelimj. 

* « 4 % * * 4* 

•12. A [Hi’sageitj (his reportj marks the nerr.ssilyof gre.at rnuiionand reneetion 
in (he selection for publication of sucb works only in the Vernacular languages, ns 
may be of clearly ascertained practical utilit}*. It is said " lb\*^ides» the Depositor}’ 
ih filled witli buU:y and expensive W(»rks wliich have been at times pritited by the 
Society at a large (uitlay, bttf whieli from tlunr price ]>ring beyond the rcacdi of most. 

Natives now remain a tle.ad weight on the Soei(*t vV hands, with scarcely n hojic of 
the uUinmte realirution of their first cod. Ah an instaiaa' your (’ommiltec would 
refer to Ihirrv KiKsowjce’H Convrrstititm\ on CVicnu’stn/, a work in itself reflecting 
great credit on the frnnshifon and a de.sideratum in the lists of Native pnhlirations. 

It w’jvH printed in February last at an expense to (lie Society of Hs. 7,000 and the. 

• f:vvirr.rr r>J /, N’o, DUTUnj. 

t I^'port of thn Ttomtny iMiicfttion Fm’ (♦'(}• fiir 1S37. 
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note — contd. 


Depository price was fixed at Rs. 17-8 per copy, the lowest at which the Society 
could afford to sell it. Not a single copy has hitherto been disposed of except a few 
sent to regiments to complete their annual indents, and which are paid for by 
Government, and 20 copies forwarded to Mr. Wilkinson, Resident at Bhopal, by the 
Honorable J. Parish. And when it is borne in mind that many instances-- of a 
similar nature might be adduced, some of them involving even a larger outlay of 
capital, it will be evident that until the Society is, partially at least, reimbursed 
in the funds absorbed by these unproductive publications, or unless the ways and 
means of the institution are improved by more extensive contributions, its future 
operations as regards the publication of books must ba confined to the occasional 
reprinting of such works as from being used in the Society’s Schools as dass-hooks arc 
sure of a ready sale.” The lesson taught by thase words is of real value, for there is 
notliing more likely to bring into discredit exertions which might be of great use, 
than the waste of money and labour in attempts which end in disappointment and 
uncompensated loss. 

43. It remains only to be said on the subject of the Bombay educational In- 

stitutions that there is, as has been mentioned, a Sanscrit College at Poona, but I 
have not the means of reporting on the degree of improvement which the Super- 
intendents have succeeded in engrafting on it. The present Superintendent, 
Captain Candy, bears a high character and it is satisfactory to see that he is 
charged also vith the control of the vernacular schools of the Poona Circle. The 
great advantage of European superintendence has not yet been extended to the 
Guzerat Division of Vernacular schools. i 

Madras. 

44. Less would appear to have been effected for founding an advanced system 
of the education in the Madras Territories than in the other Presidencies and my 
notice of what has been done in these territories must, most probably from the 
defective materials immediately at command, be nearty a blank. A scheme of 
District and Tuhseeldaree schools was projected by Sir Thomas Munro, but as far 
as I am informed, the measure has not been yet attended with any encouraging 
success. In a paper in my possession which was written in 1835 by Mr. James 
Prinsep when a Member of the Education Committee, he observed of the Madras 
Tuhseeldaree Schools, They are every where pronounced to be unnecessary ; they 
are quite insignificant compared with the Hative village school, the masters having 
fixed pay have little stimulus to win pupils, the children attending are of the poor- 
est class, they remain merely to acquire the rudiments of reading and writing ; in 
short the 8,000 a year expended on the zillah schools is dissipated in a transcient 
effort not capable of producing any benefit ; it might, I think, be much more 
usefully employed in preparing permanent books of instruction to be distributed as 


f? 
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by tli<’ olVu'Crs. \vlio should bo instruclod to visit and give every J. IK Cofvin\s 

enrotiragomrnt to tlio srh<»ok and ('ollogcs in tlioir J)i<frirts/* iiotv — contd. 

'15. The liouornblo Court in parivs. d to 8 of a Despot oli to the Madras 
(f<»vTrnrnerit of DOth Septcinbor 1850,’^ ronveyed the following, ns it secniH to me, 
mo^t ju'if remarks nnd excellent direct ioits for elevating the pcnlo of imslruciion 
witliiii that Presidency. 

By the measures originally contemplated by your Govermnont no j)rovi- 
}dou \sas made for the instruction of any portion of the nativc.s in the 
higher bmncljes of kiU)wIodge. A further extension of the elementary 
education which already existed, and an improvement of its (juality 
by tlie multij)lication and difTu.‘*ion of u.^dul boohs in the Native lang- 
uagt\-, uas all that wa*- tloui aimed at. It ^\as indeed pro})osed to 
e.'tablish at tlie IVt'^idenry a central selmo! for the educatitm of teachers, 
but the teachf-nt \^erf to be iiistructed only in tliose elementary aequire- 
ments nliich they were afterward*’ to leach in the tuljseeldareo aiul rol- 
b'Ct orate ^ehooi^. Tlie improvements in education, iiowevcr, which 
mo'-t effect nally eonttihiue to elevate the moral and intellect ual con- 
dition of A people are whieli eonc'^rn the education of tlie liiglicr 

r)a<s<vi of tho perrojLs fusing leisure and natural influence over the 
minds of their countrymen, /h/ thr ,<forirJard of i obstruction 

amnno rln^^cs t/ot/ tna//J wrntuaUi/ pToIucr a inurli greater and more 
fi^nrjjrial rhattfje tlar uhyt^ and feelings of (hr fomnutnttif than you can 
hope (a ]*r(*durr hy acting directly on thr more numrroufi r/o,^9. You are 
tuoreover ae(|uainted with our anxious divtre to have at our di.sposal a 
hrwly of Natives qtialifiefl by their habits and acquirements to take a 
l.argrr .share nnd oe<aij)y liiglier situatioits in the civil adiziinistration 
of their (huintry than has hilluTt(j been the practice under our Indian 
(Jovernmeuts, The measures for Native education \Yhicli lias as yet 
heeti adopt <‘d or fdanned at your iTe.^idency have It ad no fetideucy 
to produce suclt prTcotis. Meastire.s have beeri adopt etl by the iSuprome 
Government for placing within the n^arh of higher elapses of Natives 
tinder the iTe.'^idruicy of Bengid instruction in tlie Knglisli language 
and in Kurope.tn liiterature and Science. These ineaMurcs have been 
attendi'd w‘i!h a degree of sureess which, considering the short timo 
during w’Ineh tiny havt* been in ojieration, is in the higbest degree satis- 
factor)' aiul justiflea the most hanguine hopes with resjieet to (he prae- 
iicabiliiy (if spreading useful knowledge among the Nativc.s of India 


Vrutoiff <>/ Af.V, App, /, Nn. :!!, (.8 (SOI/r.lO]. 
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J. R, Colvin^ s and diffusing among them the ideas and sentiments prevalent in civil- 

viote — concld. ized Europe. We are desirous that similar measures should be adopted 

at your Presidency.’’ 

46. I have not learned, but as I have said, it may probably be'ordy from my 
imperfect knowledge of facts, that any practical result has up to this time followed 
from the declaration of these wise and benevolent ^dews. 

(Sd.) J. R. COLVIN, 

Private Secretary, 
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Fisher’s Memoir.^ 

TMs memoir was originally compiled in 1827 from the records 
at the East India House by Thomas Fisher, Searcher of the Records. 
In' 1832 he added a supplement to his memoir giving further informa- 
tion relative to native schools and to the djffusion of science among the 
natives. The memoir and supplement appear as part of appendix 
I to the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company — February 
14th to July 27tii, 1832 (I Public'). This was published in 1833 and 
again in 1853. 

In this evidence, following Fisher’s Memoir, and completing 
appendix I, are given a number of original documents on education in 
India. 

The memoir deals with Bengal, Fort St. George, Bombay and 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca. The following summary 
relates only to those portions of the memoir that deal with India proper. 

The treatment refers to individual institutions rather than to 


* Tlie full title is “ Memoir, dated Eebraary 7, 1827, compiled from tho Records of the l7idia 
Governments at the Ea^t India House, in pursuance of a Minute of the Committee of Correspondence, 
showing tho extent to which Aid had been afforded by tlie local Governments in India towards tho 
establishment of Native Schools in that country j And^ A Supplement to tho foregoing Memoir 
dated Pebruaiy 23, 1832, containing a Narrative of the further proceedings of the local Governments 
in India relative to Native Schools in that country, to the date of the latest records received from 
l72diaJ** 

Tho Jlcmoir is printed in the Minutes of Evidence (ahe^i before ike Select Commxtlee of ike House 
of Commons 07i ike Affairs of ike East India Companij, February li io Jxthj 27 ^ 1832. (I Public.) 
Appendix I, 

These Minutes were first printed by order of the Honourable Court of Directors in January 1$33 ; 
and they wore again ordered to be^ printed on the 20th August 1853. In the former the Memoir and 
Supplement occupy pp. 194 to 324 ; and in the latter pp. 395 to 483. • References are given to both 
editions.'* 
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education as a whole. In the following notes the information given by 
Fisher both in the memoir and supplement is^ combined, and Fisher’s 
order, which is documentary, has been somewhat changed. 

Analysis of Fisher's Memoir and Supplement, 

I. — Bengal. 

The Presidency Town, 

The Calcutta Madrassa ^Yas founded in 1781 by Warren Hastings, who provided 
a building at his own expense. This expenditure was afterwards charged to the 
Company. The Bengal Government also assigned lands of the value of Es. 29,000 
a year for the support of the institution. The original intention was to promote 
the study of the Arabic and Persian languages and of Muhammadan law with a 
•view to supplying officers for the courts of justice. In 1785 the lands were assigned 
by Sanad to Muhamad Muiz-ud-din, the Superior, and to His successors. In 
1788 complaints of grave misconduct were received and the management waa 
assumed by Government. In 1791 the institution was again found to be in a 
state of disorder and a new superior was appointed and the management placed 
in the hands of a Committee, and regulations were framed. In 1812 Dr. Lumsden 
reported that the institution was again in a state of inefficiency. In 1818 a s^ilar 
report was made by the Committee who recommended the appointment of a 
European Secretary. Captain F. Irvine was appointed with a salary of Es. 300 
per mensem, anjJ the Government at the same time fixed the revenues of the Madrassa 
at Es. 30,000 per annum. In 1821 the Committee reported on the lack of books 
— the stock consisting only of 12 volumes — and Government agreed to an expendi- 
ture of some Es. 6,000 for the formation of a respectable library. In the same 
year new regulations were framed. In 1822 the Committee submitted a report 
of the first annual examination, which appears to have been a success. 

In 1822 Dr. Lumsden was appointed Secretary. In the game year 
the Committee reported that the prejudices of the preceptors opposed consider- 
able obstacles in the way of reform.” 

In 1823, Government, owing to the unsuitable location of the institution, 
ordered the construction of a new college in Hastings Place ^d sanctioned 
Es. 1,40,537 for the purpose. Later an Enghsh class was established, which in 
1828 consisted of 42 out of 73, the total number of students. [196, 217, 
262/396, 409, 435.]* 

The first set of numbers (196, 217, 252) refers to pages in the 1833 edition; the other numbers 
refer to tJUe 1853 edition. 
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The Calcutta Hindu Sanskrit College, — In 1821 it was considered that Govern- 
ment was relieved from the pledge given in 1811 to establish colleges at Nadia and 
Tirhxit. H. H. Wilson gave reasons for abandoning that design and suggested 
the foundation at the Presidency of an institution similar to that at Benares, but 
upon a larger scale. Government appointed a Committee and Lieutenant Price 
as Secretary on Rs. 300 per mensem and gave a grant of Rs, 30,000 per mensem 
and Rs. 1,20,000 for the erection of the college.* The college was opened in 1824. 
(Here follows an account of the importation of certain philosophical apparatus 
which has already been dealt with in Chapter V, page 79.) “In 1827, the acquire- 
ments of the students in the Sanskrit language and literature had reached a point 
of excellence which had never before been attained under the native system of 
education.” A medical and an English class had been formed. The report of 
1829 states that Rs. 300 per mensem had been assigned for the estabhshment of 
a hospital in the vicinity of the college. In 1823 Ramraohan Roy addressed the 
Govemor-General.t Government thought the letter had been written under some 
misapprehension of their views regarding the Sanskrit College (Fisher then quotes 
the despatch of 18th February 1824 which has already been given as document 
No. 24, and the Committee of Public Instruction’s defence of their policy which has 
already been given as document No, 25). f [212, 217, 254/406, 410, 436.] 

Vidyalaya or Anglo-Indian College, — In 1816 some native gentleman of Calcutta 
subscribed Rs. 1,13,179 to found a seminary. It was placed under the General 
Committee as a condition of aid to the extent of Rs. 300 per mensem. Mr. Ross 
was appointed lecturer in natural philosophy. The report of the examination 
for 1824-5 conducted by Mr. Wilson appears favourable. That for 1825 gives 
a still more favourable view. The number of pupils was 200. A limited number 
of scholarships were endowed by Government, The reports of 1827 and 1828 
give the subjects of study as natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, 
mathematics, algebra, Tytler’s Elements of General History, Russells Modern 
Europe, with Milton and Shakespeare. In 1826 the pupils numbered 196, in 1827, 
372 and in 1828, 437, of which last number 100 received gratuitous education. 
In 1829 the progress was less satisfactory than formerly and the services of the 
Rovd. Dr. J. Adamson were secured. [217, 256/410, 437.] 

English College, — The Committee suggested to Government, who approved, 
the establishment of a distinct English College for the more advanced students 
from the Hindu and Muhammadan colleges to whom gratuitous instruction in 


* See tho extract from the Kesolution of 21st August 1821 quoted in cliapter V, p. 79, 
t See Chapter V and document Ko. 2G, p. 98. 
t See also pago 31 and document No. 14, p. 39. 
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literature and science by means of tbe Englisli language slioiild be given. The 
estimated cost was Es. 24,000 per annum. The Court of Directors were asked to 
sanction this college and to send out two preceptors at a salary of Rs. 400 per mensem 
each.* [218/410.] 

School for Native Doctors, — In 1822 the establishment of a medical school to 
consist of 20 students with allowances of Es. 8 per mensem each, and a superin- 
tendent on Rs. 800 was settled. The Court did not altogether approve and expressed 
a preference for the Eort St. George plan of training half-castes as dressers. The 
Court also thought the salary of the superintendent excessive. In 1825 the Medical 
Board explained their reasons for not adopting the Madras system and the superio- 
rity of their own scheme. During the prevalence of cholera in 1825 the students 
were most usefully employed. In 1826 the number of Students was increased to 
50 and the stipends to Rs. 10. The Court approved and sent out certain models. 
[270/447.] 

The Calcutta Mission College, etc, — ^For several of these institutions Government 
has granted the land which they occupy, [220/412.] 

The Bhoivanipore and Kidderpore Schools were established and supported by 
voluntary subscription for the instruction of Hindu lads in English. In 1829 
Europeans and Indians were associated in the management and the School Society 
made a monthly grant. The General Committee also placed at the disposal of the 
School Society Rs. 1,000 for the use of each school, considering it to be “ a great 
object to establish schools of this description, which might in time serve as prepara- 
tory steps to the Hindoo College and relieve that institution of part of the duty 
of elementary tuition. They have since been united. [264/442.] 

The Old Calcutta Charity School, — ^The funds were augmented “ from the resti- 
tution money received for pulling down the English church by the Moors at the 
' capture of Calcutta in 1756 ’’ and by a legacy left by Mr. Constantine. The old 
court house belonged to the school. The school 'stas eventually united with the 
Calcutta Free School. [204/401.] 

The Calcutta Free School Society was founded in 1789. The Governor General 
in Council communicated the plan and object of the society throughout Bengal. 
The Company’s surgeons were to give gratuitous attendance and medicines were 
to be provided free by Government. 


* See the despatch of 5th September 1827, §§ 20-23. The proposal docs not seem to havo meant 
a separate college, hut separate classes. The Court approved and promised to tahe steps to securo 
two preceptors. (The despatch is printed in the Evidence of 1832^ No. 8 [333/489], and also in the 
Madras Selections of 1855, pp. XXIX-XXXV.) 
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In 1800 tlio funds of the old and now schools were amalgamated and amoimted 
to Es. 2,72,000, In 1811 application was made to Madras for a teacher con- 
versant with the Lancastorian plan of instruction ” hut without success.^ In 1827 
in consequence of depreciation of Government securities the funds available became 
reduced and Govcniment gave a grant of Es. 800 a month. [204, 272/401, 448.] 

The Calcutta Benevolent Institute was founded in 1810 to afford instruction in 
Bengali and English to the descendants of indigent Christians. Dr. W. Carey was 
the first secretary. In 1826 the average daily attendance was 250. Government 
then gave a grant of Es. 13,000 and in 1827 a permanent grant of Es. 200 per mensem 
was made. [276/451.] 

Calcutta Ladies^ Schools for native females . — In 1825 a society of ladies applied 
to Government for a grant of Es, 10,000. This was approved but vetoed by the 
Governor-General, who had “ ascertained that it had been publicly avowed in the 
hearing of many native gentiemen that the object of the ladies' society was the 
propagation of the Christian religion.” The Court of Directors confirmed his deci- 
sion. [277/451.] 

Calcutta School Book Society . — This institution was founded in 1817 “ with 
a view to the promotion of the moral and intellectual improvement of the natives.” 
‘‘The plan of the Society carefully excludes all means calculated to excite religious 
controversy.” In 1821 the funds were low ; 126,446 copies of useful works had 
been piit into circulation ; and Government sanctioned an annual grant of Es. 6,000. 
In 1830 the published works of the Society comprised 38 volumes. (A list of these 
works is given.) In 1828 and 1829 some 28,671 copies were circulated. The expen- 
diture witliin that period appears to have been Es. 31,000. (An extract from the 
report of the Society follows.) [210, 272/405, 449.] 

The Calcutta School Society was formed in 1819 for the purpose of establishing 
native schools. In 1823 application was made to Government for aid and a grant 
of Es. 6,000 a year was given and approved by the Directors in 1825.t The Directors 
particularly commended the Society’s education of teachers. [211, 272/406, 448.] 

The Mufassal. 

Agra College . — ^In 1822 the accumulated proceeds of certain property of the 
late Gangadhar Pandit amoimted to nearly Es. 1,50,000. The Committee suggested 
a college in which the Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and Hindi languages should be 
taught, but did not recommend the immediate introduction of the English language 


* See p. 23. The Bell and Lancastorian methods were similar ; but it was Bell that was asso- 
ciated wth Madras. 

f See the extract from the despatch of 9th March 1826 quoted in chapter IV, p. 60> 
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and European science. The institution of a college with an annual expenditure 
of Es. 15,240, exclusive of house-rent, was sanctioned. In 1827 the “ elements 
of geography, astronomy and of mathematics, according to the European system ” 
were introduced. After some discussion an English class was formed. The students 
numbered 117 in 1826 ; 210 in 1827 ; 203 in 1829, of whom 73 received stipends. 

[215, 253/408, 435.] 

Ajmer Schools . — In 1818 the Vizier determined to introduce the Lancasterian 
system of education in Kajputana. Mr. J. Carey, the son of Professor Carey, was 
selected by the Governor-General for this service. In 1822 there, were four schools 
\vith 100 pupils. Mr. Carey introduced the Christian Scriptures as school books ; 
a measure which was considered objectionable.’’* The Company’s grant up to 
1823 amounted to Es. 17,859. In 1827 the schools were reduced to one at Ajmer. 

In 1828 there were less .than 200 boys in this school. The Committee complains 
of the inadequacy of the reports. [209, 259/405, 439.] 

Allahabad School . — The native school at Allahabad was started in 1825 by 
some English residents who subscribed about Es. 30 per mensem. In 1826 there 
were 48 pupils and application for GovernnSent assistance was made. The General 
Committee supplied books to the value of Es. 1,000. In 1830 there were about 
64 students and the report was very favourable and a grant of Es. 100 per mensem 
was sanctioned. [260/440.] 

Bareilly . — ^In 1827 the local agents reported that there were 121 schools in 
Bareilly and also 11 persons who taught Arabic and two who taught medicine. 

In the villages around Bareilly were 22 schools and in the other parts of the district 
were 220 schools besides the college of Mahsud Ali at Badaun. Persian and arith- 
metic were taught, and in the colleges Arabic. There were schools in which the 
children of Mahajans and those intended for Patwaris were taught accounts. 

‘‘ Hindus and Mussulmans have no scruples about reading together.” The teachers 
were paid from Es. 3 to Es. 7 a month and were given food and presents. The 
boys begin to study at 6 years of age^ sometimes, but seldom till 20 ; in the 
colleges from 14 to 25, sometimes 30.” 

The Committee suggested the establishment of a college in this district. The 
Bengal Government fully concurred and a local committee was named. “ The 
proposed establishment was, upon further consideration, abandoned.” [261/441.] 

Benares Sa^iskrit College . — This was projected by J. Duncan, the Eesident at 
Benares, in 1791. The expense for the first year was linuted to Es. 14,000, but 
in the following year was increased to Es. 20,000. The object of the ^titution 
was the preservation and cultivation of the laws, literature and religion of the 


See page 6. 
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ITindu*?.’* In 1811 Lord Minlo Rugpcstrd the reform of the Benares College. The 
principal cauFc of tlic \Yant of clllcicncy. .. .arises from ihc prejudices of Hindus 
against the oflice of ])Tofcs^or considered an an ojjlcr^ or even as a serviced TIio 
malversation of tljc former native rector and tlic fends among ihc members of the 
college liad materially defeated the object of the institution. In 1815 a Europe^nn 
superintendent (Mr. Gala nos) u*as appointed. In 1820 ^Ir. If. If. ^Vilson and 
Lieut''nnnt Fell were desired to join t lie Committee for the purpose of facilitating 
file production of n full report. The Committee reported a liahmcc on hand of 
Ks. P7.5J3, hut very little proficiency. In 1820 Ijieutcnaut E. Fell was appointed 
superintendent. In 1821 g<*ncral improvement was rejiorted. The total expendi- 
ture up to December 1821 amounted to Ks, (», 7-1,000. In 1821 Lieutenant Fell 
died. The report of 1821 was not satisfaetor}'. ** The attendance of the local 
('onnnittee at the disputation and distribution of priyies had hcoii prov^entod by 
uuf'Xplained circuins fauces/' In 1827 a separate Enulish School was sanctioned.'*' 
{201, 217. 400, 4X5.] 

CVuiriVj/ iSV/jW. — T u 1814 Jai Narain Oliosal g.avo Bs. 20,000 for a 
school. The sch6ol was founded in 1818 and the Uevd. D. Corrie was appointed 
to the management thereof. Gf»vernment gave a grant of Rs. 3,088 per annum. 
The .subjects taught were English, IVrsian. Hindustani, Bengali, arithmetic, Govern- 
ment regulations, liistory, geography, astronomy. In 1825 Kali Sankar Ghosal, 
tlic fon of Jai Narain Ghov^il, increased the funds hy Ils. 20,000. [20S/-101.] 

Tlir Jfhnfjnljtitr was csta hi idled in 1823 to provide instruction for 

recruits and children of Holdicrn. (Jovernment provided Rs. 1,500 for n «chool 
lious(\ Rs. 2t^) per mensem for the .sclnml and Rs. J(K) per mensem for the Superin- 
tendent (raptain ,1. Graham), lat^^r augmented to Rs. 200. In 1821 the Bishop 
of (’alcutta visited flu* hcliool and expressed his jjeasure at the progress made. In 
1828 it v.xis propo^Td to discontinue the ^cllOol ns it was considered inexpedient 
to burthen the Education Fund ^^Jth a cimrge of Rs. 300 a mouth.’’ ’Hie Comiuiltee 
appear to have been more satisfusl with tlie report of 1820'30. (219, 258/411, 438.] 
//lU'pur/'VmOiun/.— fn 1822 a jiotition relating to a pension of Rs. 5 per 
men«cm. which had been granted in 1703 for the support of a Hindu Seminary 
nt Biw»pur.’' was allowed. (280/100.] 

In 1820, a Hindu, naiui’d Sarbnnund, ofTered Rs. 5,000 as an 
endowment for a native hchool on condition that his claim to the “ oojahship’’ 
nhouhl be sanctioned. The offer was declined, [ 290/1 fiO.] 

liuuhrtiit, — hi 1818 a claim of a pensinu of Rs. (iO per annum for tljc support 
of n religious institution and seminary was allowed. In 1810 a similar (daim in 


8<y! rIko Uoctim^ntA Noi. 2, H nntl -t. pp. lO-lH. 
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connexion with a madrassa in the district of Burdwan was made, but no decision 
is recorded. In 1823 an endowment of Es. 254 per annum ‘'for a college 
at Burdwan ” was reported. [284/456.] ^ 

The Cmvnpore Free School was established about 1820 chiefly to afford warrant 
and non-commissioned officers instruction superior to that of the regimental schools. 

“The English, Hindu and Muhammadan lads were all educated together the 

native children flocked to the school in pursuit of the English language.’’ In 1823 
there w^ere 187 scholars and a grant of Es. 400 per mensem was given. In 1830 
the report was very satisfactory ; there were then 75 scholars learning English, 
47 learning Sanskrit and 23 stud}dng Persian and Arabic. [211, 260/406, 440.] 
The Chinsiira Schooh. — Certain schools were projected by Mr. E. May, a 
missionary, and were conducted by him on the Lancasterian plan. Jlr. Watson, 
Judge of the Court of Circuit, mites “ My curiosity and admiration were, I 
confess, never more excited than on the occasion of the visit I paid to the principal 
seminary at Chinsurah, under Mr. May, in which with its affiliated schools, no less 
than 800 children are instructed.” Betw^een 1814 and 1815 sixteen schools had 
been established : the average attendance was 951. The estimated cost of 20 
such schools was Es. 330 per mensem. Government gave Es. BOO per mensem 
for the purpose of establishing schools on hhc. May’s plan. In 1815 the natives, 
in rivalry, opened some schools. In 1815 also Jlr. May intimated “ his intention 
of forming a separate school for teachers.” In 1816 the schools numbered 30 with 
2,000 pupils. In 1818, when hir. May died, there were 36 schools with 3,000 pupils. 
In 1824 these schools were placed under the Instruction Committee. They appear 
to have “ declined considerably.” In 1829 there were 14 schools wdth 1,540 
pupils. [206, 258/403, 439.] 

The Gliinmra Free School, a separate" establishment, in 1829 contained 64 
pupils. [259-439.] 

Chittagong Madrassa, — ^In 1827 it was reported that IVIir Hinja had bequeathed 
lands for the endowment of this Madrassa. This endowment produced Es. 1,570 
per annum and provided for the instruction of 50 students. [289/460.] 

Dacca Schools, — ^In 1823 a society was formed in Dacca for the support of the 
local schools. The society took under its care 6 schools which for some time had 
been supported by the Serampore Society, and which in three years had increased 
to 25 with 1,414 pupils. “ Through some unaccountable cause the native sub- 
scribers withdrew their support in 1826.” The General Committee held that these 
schools did not strictly fall within their jurisdiction and stated that the fund at 
their disposal was already entirely appropriated. Government, how^ever, gave 
a sum of Es. 3,000 and a supply of school books. [260/440.] 

Delhi College, — In reply to an enquiry from the General Committee hlr. J . H. 
Taylor reported on the state of education at Delhi. He noted lack of encourage- 
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ment, ancient endowments in a state of neglect, poverty of the people ; ‘‘ on tlie 
otlier hand, that many old colleges exist.” The establishment of a college at Delhi 
was determined and Ks, 600 per raensem was appropriated from the education fund 
and Es. 250 per mensem from an existing fund at Delhi. 

A donation of Es. 1,70,000 was made by Nawab IsIamaid-ud-DowIa, late 
minister of the King of Oudh. In 1827 the study of astronomy and mathematics 
on European principles was introduced. In 1827 the students numbered 201 ; 
in 1828, 199 and in 1829 the number was 152. The Delhi Institution ‘‘ has since 
been founded.” [215, 253/408, 435.] 

Delhi Madras^a, — K grant of Es. 7,115 from the Town Duty Eund was 
made towards the repair of the Madrassa of Ghazi-ud-Din Khan,"^ “ an edifice of 
great beauty and celebrity.” Blr. Taylor was appointed superintendent of this 
institution with a salary of Ks. 150 per mensem and a grant of Es. 700 per 
mensem was allotted to it in addition. [216/408.] 

The Delhi Schools of Mr* Fraser* — Mr, Fraser had at different periods since 
1814 instituted schools for about 80 boys at an expense to himself of about Es. 200 
per mensem. f He suggested that the Committee should take/ over his schools 
and extend them so as to educate 400 boys at an estimated cost of Es. 8,400 per 
annum. The Committee refused on the grounds that the charge was large compared 
with the Chinsurah schools ; and remarked that, as the peasantry of few other 
countries would bear a comparison as to their state of education with those of 
many parts of British India, the limited funds under the Committee’s manage- 
ment ought to be employed in giving a liberal education to the higher classes of 
the community. [216/409.] 

Delhi Territory . — A report of 1826 states that in the town of Panipat there 

are several ill-supported and thinly attended schools In parganah Sonepat it 

is reported by the Thanedar that there are but three schools For many years 

hlr. William Fraser supported schools in the larger villages of the Parganah, but 

was forced to withdraw his aid In the to'wn of Karnal (containing 20,000 

inhabitants) there is only one school.” In 18 mosque schools were 227 pupils.^ A 
report of 1827 gives for the southern division of Delhi 27 Muslim schools with 289 
pupils and 24 teachers, and 70 Hindu schools with 886 pupils and 70 teachers. 
Another report of 1827 gives details of “31 schools in this district and of 247 
schools in Delhi and its immediate vicinity.” ,The education is stated to have 
been either gratuitous, or the remuneration provided by the scholar ; “ except in 


♦ The father of tho first Nizam of Hyderabad. The Madrassa is just opposite the Ajmer Gate. 
See CarrSfephen Arcliaioto(jy and Monumental Eemains of Delhi, p. 263. 
t See Document No, 6, p. 13. . 
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tlie instance of one school of seven scholars the master of which received Rs. 3 per 
month from the King/’ [268/445.] 

Etawali School or (?) Mainpuri College. — The magistrate of Etawah had appro- 
priated for teachers Rs. 101 out of the Town Duties. This was eventually sanc- 
tioned and the appropriation was continued until 1828 when, it appears, ‘‘no 
progress had been made in useful learning, that the greater number of pupils was 

generally absent Under these circumstances the institution was abolished.” 

[267/441.] 

Hamirpiir in BundelkJiand. — In 1828 hlr. M. Ainsle reported the establish- 
ment of a school at Hamirpur and that the Raja of Datia had asked to be allowed 
to subscribe Rs. 1,000 towards it" [281/454.] 

Hijili Madrassa. — ^In 1814 a claim of one rupee a day, for the support of a 
madrassa in the village of Burbah, was accepted and paid vdth arrears. [208/404.] 

Hill Country. — Mr. Gerard suggested the establishment of schools, but 
the Committee resolved to limit their aid to the supply of books. [216-409.] 

Hooghly Imambara. — In 1817 the existence of a small school attached to the 
Hooghly Imambara was reported. In 1824 this institution had ‘ acquired the title 
of a madrassa ’ and was in a prosperous state. The funds had by prudent manage- 
ment amounted to Rs, 16,000 per annum. The expenses were Rs. 505 per mensem. 
There were 83 students, 60 of whom were reading English. There appeared to be 
other funds available ‘‘ particularly the purchase money of the Saidpur estate.” 
[285/457.] 

The Jaunpore Native Free School was established in 1829. In 1830, 116 boys 
were in attendance. The school was free and was “ conducted on the Lancasterian 
plan.” [279/453.] 

Day School at Meerut. — In 1819 a retired Sergeant, Robert Blewett, was 
allowed to open a day school at Meerut. [277/452.] 

The Meerut Free School was established by some European oflS-cials. In 1829 
there were 21 European, 16 Hindu, 34 Mussahnan pupils. An application for 
li grant was refused by the General Committee on the grounds that all their funds 
were appropriated, and that their funds were intended for natives and not for 
Europeans. The Committee’s refusal concludes by saying “ our chief hope of 
making any advance is, by forming and fostering a few effective establish- 

ments rather than by the multiplication of seminaries of an inferior description.” 
[277/452.] 

Murshidabad College and School. — ^In 1825 Government sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of an institution at Murshidabad for the education of members of the 
Nizamar family at an annual cost of Rs. 16,536. In 1826 it was reported that, 
the members of the family of the Nizam “ not consenting to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of entering the institution, the Resident filled up the number of 50 students, 
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of f^ix wore to attend the college — H the Fchooh*^ Tlic anmial charge wna 

R<. 18.000. [210, 281/111. 151.] 

lUxrnnrjorc School in the nig of Muri:h\dnhtt(L—\\\ 1818 a claim for 5 per 
mcn^cin for tlm Mipport of a college at Mnrshiilahad \va^ allowed. In 1821 this 
ehim ^\a^ again ron‘ddenNl and n Honed. [285 M 57.] 

Propo*.ffl Volhgc^ Nnflht and y'lr/^r^^--Tho e‘^(ah)i^h^lent of colleges at. 
the-r^ pl.tce^^ \sas proju»‘^e<l by Lord Minto in 1811,^ A conunitlee was formed 
in Nadia to carry out the jdan hut nothing was done utitil 181(» when the commit tec 
reported on the state of e<lncatiou in Nadia. There wore -IG scliools with about 
880 studet\ts *Mhoir ages nvemging between 25 and 55 years.” Government made 
furtlicr enijuirie^ but tm reply np]>ears to have been received by 1821, At Tirhut 
a bo a commit tco was a]>jK)inted to carry o\it the idea. Suggestions were made 
but noticing fmtl been itone by 1S2L In tliat year (18*21) the design of founding 
colleges at Nadia aiul Tirlmt was final !y nbandomHl, [205 M 02.] 

A5n/tV;.- -'(The supplement Cinitains further infonnatiori about Nndia.) In 
1820 a j»etition for the re'^titutiou of allowances amounting to Rs. 100 per mensem 
nas invent igat^xl and eventually sanctioned by tlie Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. A report idntes that Nadia contains about 25 Tlie instructinn is free. 
The Pandit.s receive funds from former gnints of the Raja of Nadia and presents 
from the raunimlars The fvludonts arc full grown men : the usual uumhor in a 
tol is almut 20 to 25 but there may he rome 50 to GO. The total number of students 
paid to be from btv) to G<H), rome from remote parts of India. The cliief study is 
Nyogn or logic. From 1815 to 1821 various claim*' to tho conlinuanee of allow- 
ance ^ w*ere mndo and grant<*<l. [257» 280^*158, -158.] 

State of Ildnratinn ut NiUjporc . — In I82G Mr. R. Jenkins reiiortod on education 
in the country of Nngpore. In Cajitain Oordorfs district were 115 schools with 
1,170 pupils: '^calculating tiie number of children under sixteen years, beyond 
v.liirh age they never leinain at ^rhooh at 80,077 it would njipoar that pulilic instruc- 
tion is only extended to one in eighty.” In the Wningnnga district were 55 schools 
v.ith -152 j>n[>ils. In Captain Montgom(*rie^s district were only 7 schools. In 
Chiialti* garli were *1 or 5 ^chools at Rattanpur, 5 at Raipur and perhaps one in 
each pargannh. 55ie f-choohnasterf^ receive 1 from two to four annas a month from 
<sich fcholar. IVivate tuition was given free to a still greater number of children 
by (he village pandits. Tho teachers were paid h\" tho paroubs at tho rate of (wo 
or three rujiccs per annum or by ])rosents, hut nioro frccjuently by tho tutor living 
fre<‘ of e>:j>en ''0 with tho jiarents of the ehildren,” TIic number of public schools 
in vdiich ))ayment^s wero mndo by tlin parents was 40 with 75G pupils, Thcro wore 
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51 private tutors with 323 pupils. The remuneration of private tutors varied from 
Es. 2 per mensem in addition to their food and clothing, to Es. 30. [282/455.] 

Rajshalii , — In 1817 a claim for Es. 7-8 per mensem for performing the duty 
of a school ’’ appears to have been disallowed. 

In 1813 a claim for Es. 90 per annum for the support of a college, which, it was 
reported, was still efficiently maintained, was allowed. [288/459.] 

School at Surgeemarree^ in Rangpur , — ^In 1826 Mr. D. Scott called the atten- 
tion of the Bengal Government to the rude and barbarous state of the inhabitants 
of the Garo mountains.^’ A school was started with a headmaster on Es. 200 per 
mensem, a native assistant at Es. 50 ; stipends for 40 boys Es. 160 ; contingencies 
Es. 40. The first incumbent resigned and the second died in 1828. [279/453.] 

The SyThet Madrassa was reported upon in 1827. few disciples,’’ were 
instructed and the parties appeared to be extremel)’’ indigent.” [289/459.] 


General. 

The General Committee of Public Instruction'* * * § at Calcutta . — ^In 1823 a note by 
Holt Macken2;iet led to the formation of a General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion.! The lakh of rupees appropriated for education§ was placed at the Committee’s 
disposal. The schools at Chinsurah, Eajputana and Bhagalpur were placed under 
the control of the Committee. Correspondence relating to education was trans- 
ferred to the office of the Persian Secretary. 1| The arrears of the lakh of rupees 
for 1821-2 and 1822-3 amounting to Es, 1,66,400 were placed at their disposal. In 
1826 the Government forwarded a report of the Committee to the Court of Directors 
(Fisher then gives an analysis of this report which consists of accounts of the various 
institutions. The essential information contained in Fisher’s analysis has been 
incorporated in 4he preceding paragraphs.) [214, 252/408, 434.] 

Despatch of 5th September 1827 .^ — This despatch suggests the restriction of 
expenses, and the abolition of pensions to students. The services of the late 
Dr. Lumsden are eulogised : the arrangements proposed in the Vidyalaya 
are confirmed, particularly the two professorships. It directs attention to the 


* Kurigram south of Cooch Bihar. Singimari river is a tributary of the Brahmaputra, 

t Document No. 17, p. 57. 

X Document No. 16, p. 54. ^ 

§ Document No. 7, p. 22. 

|1 See documents Nos. 15 and 20, pp. 64 and 71. 

^ Printed in Evidence of 1832. App. I, No. 8 [333/489] and also in Madras Sehclions, 1855, 
p.29. 
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moral as Avell as the intellectual character of the students. The orders relating to 
emplo^uncnt iu the law courts are confirmed. [267/445.] 

Despatch of ISth February 1829 .^ — This relates to the Finances of the Company 
and directs economy. [267/445.] 

Despatch of 29th September 1830 ,^ — This despatch reviews the reports on 
institutions, which arc considered highly gratifying. It reviews the several insti- 
tutions, refers to the establishment of English colleges, to English as the 
language of public business and the proposed college at Bareilly, which is approved. 
[207/445.] 

Despatch of 24th Axtgust 1831 . — This despatch reviews the encouraging reports 
on institutions. It approves the establishment of a hospital in connexion with 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College. The progress of the Anglo-Indian College is con- 
sidered not so satisfactory. The donation by Raja Ashmad-ud-Dowla to the 
college at Dellii is considered important aid. The encouragement given to the 
Serampore publications in English and Bengali is approved. [267/445.] 

Regulation XI of 1826 . — In 1826 a Committee was formed to consider the 
proposal to make literary attainments the condition of law appointments ; and 
Regulation XI of 1826 in which certain rules were embodied was passed. The 
last of these rules allows learned natives to claim examination for a certificate at 
the annual examinations at the Madrassa and Hindu Colleges. [266/444.] 

The Press . — A press, as a means of extending knowledge by the introduction 
of printed books, involving an outlay of Rs. 13,000 with an establishment costing 
Es. 715 per mensem was authorized. Later the establishment was transferred 
to the Baptist Jlission Press. Between 1824 and 1830 it cost Rs. 98,890. Thirty- 
three works were produced and their estimated value was Rs. 58,890. (Details 
of publications are given.§) [218/411.] 

Cmiiribuiions . — Contributions to the Education Fund from the Rajas Kali- 
Sankar Ghosal, Harinath Rai, and BudanathTlai to the amounts of Rs. 92,000 
were received. 

Regimental schools . — Provision is made by the Government for the educa- 
tion of all natives who enter the military service of the Company at this presidency 
and of their children.’^ [290/460.] 


* Printed in Evidence of 1832. App. /,, No. 10 [339/493]. 

t Printed in Evidence of 1832. App. /, No. 11 [339/493]; and ilfadrnj <Se?ecao?w, 1865, 
p. XXXVI— XLIV. > , 

X Pnntcd in Evidence of 1837. App. /♦, No. 12 [346/498]. 

§ Sco also document No. 35, p. 140. 
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Tanjorc. — ^From u very early period tlie missionaries Zeigcnbald, Gcricke, 
Kiernander and Swartz'*' had schools at their several stations of iladras, Cnddalore, 
Tanjore, and Trichiuopoly. In 1T87 the Court of Directors authorised a permanent 
grant of 250 pagodasf each for the three schools wlich had been established at 
Tanjore, Eamandapuram and Shivaganga. Later on there appears to have been a 
school at each of Tanjore and Kumbakonam costing Rs. 4,200 per aimura. In 1820 
a request was received by Government for titles to certain plots of ground connected 
with the schools and chapels in Tanjore. [220, 290/412, 4G0.] 

Sunday School at the Mount, — In 1812 a Sunday school was established at 
St. Thomas’ Mount “ to afiord elementarj" instruction on "'the Lancasterian 
plan to half caste and native children.” A grant of 300 pagodas was made. 
[220/412.] 

Cuddapah, — ^In 1814, Jlr. Ross, the Collector of Ciiddapah, suggested the 
establishment of a school in each district. Government authorised an experiment 
at Cuddapah under Mr. Ross. Mr. Ross died soon afterwards. [221/412.] 

Palamcottah and Tinnevelhj, — ^In 1817 and 1818 Mr. Hough, a missionary, 
started a school at Palamcottah and another at Tinnevelly. In 1819 he asked for 
a grant of 25 pagodas a month, which was refused. Tlie Court of Directors, however, 
remarked upon the utility of these schools and desired to be informed of the grounds 
for the refusal. The JIadras Government explained that the private character 
of the schools, the uncertain continuance of Mr, Hough’s superintendence and the 
probable inconvenience of the precedent had determined their decision ; but that 
the Court’s wdshes would be borne in mind. [221/412.] 

Committee of Public Instruction, — ^In 1822 Sir Tliomas Munro suggested! a 
survey of the actual state of education in the various pro\dnces under the Madras 
Government. “ It is not my intention,” Sir Thomas writes, “ to recommend any 
interference whatever in the native schools. . , .the people should be left to manage 
their schools in their own way. All we ought to do is to facilitate the operations 
of these schools, b}’ restoring any funds that may have been diverted from them, 
and perhaps granting additional ones.” The Comrt of Directors gave great credit 


* See chapter I, p. 3. • s 

t In Madras, down to 1818, accounts were kept in pagodas, fanamsand kas (8 kas=l fanam, 42 
fanams— 1 pagoda). In 1818 the rupee was made the standard coin and the pagoda was then reckoned 
equivalent to 3J rupees. 

X See Evidence of 2832, App, I, No. 14 [349/500J. 
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to Sir Tliomas ^luiiro for having originated the enquiry. In 182G the Madras 
Government forwarded to the Court the several returns of which the following is 
a summary. 

Fees , — The schools arc for tlic most part supported by fees varying from 
one anna to four rupees per mensem ; ordinarily about 1 annas and seldom 
exceeding half a rupee. 

EndownwJifs , — Endowments bringing in some Rs. 4.212 arc reported but 
other endowments of wliich the value is not stated arc recorded. The Raja of 
Tanjorc supports 44 schools and 77 colleges ajid • the Zamorin Raja supports 
a college. Schools at the public expense (costing Rs. 1, 3G1) arc mentioned. In 
some districts it is also reported that public endowments for the advaucc- 
incnt of learning liavc been diverted from their original purpose or resumed/* 

Statistics for ciich district except Canara are given. The totals arc — 


— 

Ilimiu. 

clan. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 Total. 

Scholiirs 

I’opiilition . 

17G,0S9 

is.nai 

ISf.llO 

0..702,000 

0,091,50:? 

1 

1 

1 

1 18S,fi50 

I 

12,594.103 

i 


Mr. Camphcll, the Collector of Bcllury, gives details (Part of his report is 
given above as document No. 18). On tlicsc rcj)orts Sir TJiomas Munro recorded 
a minute dated the 10th March 1826. (Fislicr gives an abstract of this minute 
wliicli, liowcvcr, occurs above as document No. 21, ]). 73.) 

'Hie minute of Sir Tliomas Munro concludes by rccommcndiug tlic upjioiut- 
ment of a Committee of Public lustructiov, AVitli very slight modification the 
Council concurred in the Presidents suggestions. Tlic following were tappointed 
members of the Committee : — II. S. Graeme, IV. Oliver, John Stokes, and A. D. 
Campbell. 

The object of the Committee Is stated to be the general improvement of 
education.** Tlic membcr.s arc instructed to acquaint themsclvc.s fully with its 
actual state, and to consider and report to Government from time to time the results 
of their enquiries and deliberations respecting the best means of improving it.** 
A disbursement of Rs. 45,000 per annum is authorised. 

In 1826 the Committee issued a circular letter, dated the 24tli June, to tho 
several oflicers in the interior, (This letter is given in full.) It states that ** no 
measures can bo pursued, whatever other advantages they may offer, vhich are 
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afe fd»Ter„tT'’ “1 Gor^eBt 

of the coUectorates • that how f “Ponot and 15 subordinate schools for each 

college is fShldtrtie “Oc‘ner-"7r f* ' " ‘ f ” 

cjindidates from each i, -i- iesiaency , and it is requested that two 

“who will reclrL^h TTr Erected to proceed to Madras, 

themselves for the undert 1 ' ° -n tibey shall have qualified 

samepay to com«^^ provdnec^n the 

P y, to commence then- duties as masters in the coUectorate schools.” 

coliectoLeTTatildiv^^T^'l 

schools sC7d heooeZ n T" ^ The 

posed to send into the C°““«ee also pro- 

and Persian at a feiv teachers of Sanskrit, Arabic, Tamil or Telugu 

college. of the principal towms, some of the law students at the 

the superintendence of ™hTcoll Instruction was incorporated under 

dates for the skualn !f ""P^^ed that 10 candi- 

encom.avinl; prosTe^^t^^^ coUectorate teachers were being trained “ with the.most 

lished within tbe Sii? '''“r I!- tahsildary schools had been estab- 

tion in th m ^ore recehdng instruc- 

“ his Llm s2l 1-^od by a masto so that 

he will receive kmm^ GoTernnSSit^’^^'" double the amount which 

series of works in obtained permission to print at the College press a 

lished at Bant^alorp f ‘ P"^’* of India. In 1829 a school was estab- 

the Eaia of MvJrp in the English and native languages for which 

gr.u.era:'e,"7°L".“^S^^^ Sr 

«ud an amur ifm Rr'etoo b' *° *''rt “*■ ^ 8'“* »* **■ 

branch of that at Calcutta.) " [228 

teach^rs'at clvw “ ‘'‘Edition to the three Hindu 

school at Arcoi. i establishment of a tahsildary 

PciuhJielcJiernr ^ ai- o ^ ool-roora was erected at Calicut and another at 

for Masitlipatam. In^lSMrt'^ °i, instructor was appointed 

dary school af Tr ‘ 7 ■ '"i o^cher was approved for Kitmbakonam and a tahsil- 

y scnool B.t Trichnopohj was approved. [296/464.1 

the natives in rM^itarv made by Government for the education of 

^ narives in military service and their children. [297/465.] 
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Bombay, 

In 1752 two additional chaplains M’erc appointed for Telleciicry and Anjengo 
that tlic rising generation might be instructed in the Protestant religion/* The 
Court also recommended to the Bombay Government the setting up and estab- 
lishing of charity schools/’ [229/417,] 

Mrs. Boi((Vs ChariOj. — In 1767 i\Irs, Eleanor Boyd left Rs. 6,000 to the charity 
scliool at Bombay,, which liad, since 1018, been supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. The funds of this inslitufion, apart from i\Irs. Boyd’s legacy, appear to 
luu'c amounted to Rs. 16,1 15 in 1824. Later I^lrsr Bo 3 ''d ’8 legacy is referred to 
as being * appropriated as an endowment to the Bombay Education Society/ 
[220, 207/418, 465.] 

Emjinccr Jnstiiutton a! Bomhay. — The Engineer Institution is maintained by 
Government. In 1824 there wcrq,8(> native students and 14 lads of European 
descent. Tlic Superintendent was Captain Jervis. In 1826 the Court of Directors 
observed that tins institution liad been established without their authority. In 
1826 there were 86 students and the report appears to have given * high satisfaction ’ 
to Government, In 1820 the Court saiictioncd the increase to Rs. 800 per mensem 
of Captain Jervis’ pay. [215, 300/460, 473.] 

Cayinxn SuihcrhniVs fhn. — In 1825 Captain Sutherland formulated a plan 
for educating youths for the revenue service wliich was approved (no details arc 
given), and 21 boys were placed under Captain Jervis and a sum of Rs. 400 per 
mensem was allotted — Rs. 200 for a superintendent and Rs. 200 for 25 stipends 
at Rs. 8 each, 

^fc(licaJ #SV//oof, Bombay.— In 1825 a scheme for an institution for the instruc- 
tion of natives in medicine was formulated. 'J’liis institution was to be similar to 
that at Calcutta. Tlic pa}' of the principal was Rs. 500 per mensem and his staff 
cojLsisicd of three munsbis each on R.s. 40 per mensem and two peons ** to assist 
in rcadijig and translating in the different languages.” Tlic work at 6rst appears 
to have consisted principally of translating the pbarnmcopocia, a book on anatomy 
and physiology, and other medical works. [311/474.] 

Elyliinslonc Projcsstvsliifs. — In 1827, on the retirement of Mr. Elpliinstonc, 
a sum of Rs. 1,20,000 was subscribed as an endowment for three professors of 

the English language and European arts and sciences ..to be designated 

the Elpliinstonc Professorships.” In 1830 the subscriptions amounted to 
Rs. 2,15,100 and the Court of Directors authorised tlic grant of an equal amount 
cither as a sum of money or an annual allowance. Tiic final proposal to wliich 
this sanction appears to apply was to institute two professorships — one of 
“ mathematics, astronomy and all branches of natural philosophy at Rs. 800 per 
mpnsem, who might have charge of the observatory and reside rent free in the 

2p 
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house which was erected at Bombay for the astronomer ; and only one other 
professor or teacher on a salary of Rs. 600 per mensem who would be expected to ^ 
possess a complete knowledge of the practical application of the sciences of 
architecture, hydraulics, mechanics, etc., etc.’’ [303/469.] 

Sir Edward West Scholarships. — ^In 1828 a sum of Rs. 11,400 was subscribed 
as an endowment for certain scholarships and prizes to be called ‘ Sir Edward West 
scholarships and prizes.’ [304/469.] 

The Hindu College at Poona was established in 1821 by Government at an 
annual cost of Rs. 15,250. The college was designed to contain 100 students and^ 
the subjects to be taught were divinity, medicine, metaphysics,- mathematics and 
astronomy, law, ' logic, belles-lettres, rhetoric and grammar.’ Part of Dr. J 
Taylor’s library appears to have been handed over to the college. In 1825 arrange- 
ments were made for the teaching of English. In 1828 an application for permis- 
sion to give money prizes caused some discussion in the Bombay Council. Even- 
tually Rs. 1,520 was distributed. [247, 308/431, 472.] 

The Dhuksim. — “ The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his Report 
on the territories conquered from the Peishwa, submitted to the Governor-General 
in Council in 1819, stated, that in the Peishwa’s time, an annual distribution 
of charity, called the Dhuksna, took place, which cost five lakhs of rupees ; that 
^ the original plan was to give prizes to learned Brahmins, but that as a handsome 
sum was given to every claimant, however ignorant, to pay his expenses, the insti- 
tution degenerated into a mere giving of alms.’ Th^ practice was therefore 
abolished, the sum of five lakhs of rupees being considered ‘ too enormous to waste 
but the abolition appearing to be extremely unpopular, Mr. Elphinstone obtained 
the sanction of the Bengal Government to the appropriation of a sum not exceeding 
two lakhs of rupees to this object, and re-established that which appeared to have 
been the original Dhuksna, amounting to Rs. 50,000, and proposed that it should 
be still kept up but that ^ most of the prizes, instead of being conferred on profi- 
cients in Hindoo divinity, should be allotted to those who were most skilled in 
the more useful branches of learning, law, mathematics, etc., and that a certain 
number of professors might be appointed to teach* those sciences.’ The arrange- 
ment and appropriation of the Dhuksna was committed to Mr. Chaplin, the com- 
missioner in the Deccan.” [247/431.] 

The Native School Society of Southern Konhan was formed in 1823. In 1824 a 
grant of Rs. 500 per annum was given by Government. The report of 1824 shows 
4 schools udth 6 teachers and 238 pupils. The average cost per pupil in the Mahratta 
schools is Rs. 3 ; in the English school it is Rs. 25. In the English school half the 
cost is borne by the pupils. Further proceedings of the society have been held 
in correspondence with the Native Education Society.” [246, 309/430, 473.]^ 
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General. 

Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor within the Government of 
Bombay. — This Society was formed in 1825 with donations amounting to some 
Es. 40,000. The Court of Directors authorized a grant of 'Es. 500 per mensem. 
The schools established, which were conducted on BeH’s system, were the Central 
School, Bombay, with 180 scholars, four native schools at Bombay with 217 
^ scholars ; one at Surat with 25 ; one at Tararah with 29 ; one at Broach with 30 
scholars. In 1825 theHumber of scholars had decreased, [229/418.] 

Native School Booh and School Society. — ^This Society was formed in 1823 for 
the purpose of promoting education among the natives. The Society adheres 
** to the principles and rules on which education is conducted by the natives them- 
selves ; and in consonance with those principles, the society adopted the Lancas- 
terian plan.’^ In 1823 a grant of Rs. 1,060 per mensem was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment who also gave the Society a lithographic press. In 1824-5 some Es. 3,500 
was subscribed by native gentlemen for buildings. Dr. John Taylor's valuable 
library was handed over to the Society by Government. 

In 1824 a speSal Committee of the Society was appointed to examine the 
system of education prevailing among the natives. This Committee reported 
that the chief wants were books, ‘an easy and efficacious method of imparting 
instruction/ teachers, funds. They recommended a series of publications, and 
after a comparison with ‘ the Malabar system of tuition,* the adoption of the 
plans of Lancaster and Bell, and the training of teachers at Bombay. 

Considerable discussion among the members of Council followed and Mr. 
Warden wrote a minute on the Committee's recommendations. The collectors 
were called upon for information and returns from seven districts were recorded 
in 1825. 


District. 

f 

1 Villages. 

Villages 1 
with 
Rchools. 

Schools. 

! 

Scliolars. 

Teachers" fees, etc. 

Ahracdabad 

028 

40 

1 

84* 

2,051 

Occasional fees and food. 

Sou thorn KonUan 

2,240 

C5 

80 

1,500 

1 About Rs. 4 per mensem and 
j food. 

Kaira District , 

C79 ! 

1 

... 

139 


^ ^ Food and money presents on 
[ special occasions, c.g., Ks. o 
j when the pupil leaves. 

Kaira Siiddor Station 

... 

i 

2 

230 

Northern Konknn 

i 

... 

! 

9 

1 

780 

Various allowano from 

parents. 


* 21 m Abmoclabud and 03 in villagoa 


2d2 
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District. 

Villages. 

Villages 

with 

schools. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Teachers’ fees, otp. 

Surat Zillah 

055 

21 to each 
100 vil- 
lages. 

139 

3,000 

1 

Pood, cash, land; 

Surat Tovm 

08 and 74 
o t li e r 
teachers 

3,046 


••• 

About Rs. CO per annum in 
grain and money. 

Broach ZiUah . 

396 

... 

98 

j 


Pixed allowances, or grain 
and money at certain stages 
of proficiency. 

Broach Town , 

... 


16 

373 

Grain, small monthly fee and 
proficiency fees. 

Kandesli , , j 

2,738 

08 

189 

2,022 

The average for each school 
is not more than Rs. .36 
per annum. 

Poona City . . 1 

... 

... 

222 

... 

Poona District 

880 

... 

149 

2,445 

Rs. 3 to 0 per annum for 
each scholar. 

Ahmadnagar . 

5,635 


101 

... 

Average Rs. 3 per mensem for 
each master. 

Dharwar , 

1,441 

... . 

150 

2,351 

Average pay about Rs. 4 per 
mensem for each master. 


Tie returns are accompanied by a report from Mr. Secretary Farish,* wio 
suggests the expediency of adopting the native method of payment, including 
the daily present of grain, and advocates the training of teachers as the first step, 
(Details of schemes by Major Kobertson, ]\Ir. Williams and Lieutenant Jervis 
are given.) 

The Government in a communication to the Directors state that education 
is in a low state throughout the country ; that the instruction imparted in schools 
extends, with very limited exceptions, only to such an elementary acquaintance 
with writing and arithmetic as is absolutely necessary for the business of a shop- 
keeper or tullatee ; that but a small proportion of the people acquire even this 
knowledge ; and that the aid of Government, in providing or assisting in the 
remuneration of school masters, is essential to any advanceinent of learning.” 
[ 231 - 245 / 419 - 430 .] 


* See chapter r\^ above, p 49. 
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liHscdhiicous. 

/Iwicncnn Missiondtk ^, — In 182(5 certain idiots of gound wore granted to the 
American missionaries* [31 5/J 77. ) 

lk(jmm\Uxl schooh , — In 182(5 an increase in tlic jmy of schoolmasters from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. lo per mensem was sanctioned. [315/477.] 

Ijiiho(jTa])hj, — Between 1822 and 1830 a number of litliographic presses were 
sent out to Bombay and in 1827 the Native Scliool Book and Scliool Society was 
directed to use the Government lithographic prCvSs ‘ on all occasions wlien litho- 
graphy might be required.’ [315/47(5,] 

Despatches. 

Despatch oj 16lh Apnl 1S2S ^. — This refers to the reports of the collectors and 
judges. [316/477.] 

Despatch of JSth Fchruary 1820 ^. — Approves the establishment of training 
school at Bombay ; asks for reports from districts ; expresses satisfaction regard- 
ing (lie Engineering Institution; approves Mr. Elphinstone’s views; directs a 
reconsideration of the proposal to appoint superintendents (Inspectors) ; requires 
further information relative to Captain Sutherland’s plan. [310/477,] 

Despatch of 29th September 1S80X - — Approves generally proposals regarding 
the Engineering Institution, the medical school, the Elphinstonc Professorships, 
the Poona college and native teachers. [31G/477.] 


• rrint<Hl in Eiidtner of 2S32, App. h No. 28 [888/527]. 
t I»rintccl in Evutnicr of IS32, App, /, No. 80 [aai/520|. 
t I’rinlod In Kvi'icnee 0/1832, App, /. No. lU [‘lOS/.i-tl]. 
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day’s Experimental researches. 
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